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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MAPLESON MEMOIRS, 1848—1888. 
By John H. Mapleson, with a portrait of the author. 2 Vols., 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


An extremely amusing and interesting history of the career of the famous impresario in the United States 
‘as well as in Europe. Gives the inside history, behind the scenes, so to speak, of nearly all the famous singers 
of the present and past generations, including Patti, Nillson, Pauline Lucca, Gerster, Marie Litta, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Sinico, Scaichi, Albani, Kellogg, Nevada, Emma Abbott, Minnie Hauk, Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, 
Ravelli, Giannini, — Galassi, Capoul, Del Puente, De Anna, Santley, etc. Full of humorous stories, 
incidents, and anecdotes. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE RAILWAYS. 
By Appleton Morgan (of the New York Bar.) Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a popular discussion of the railway problem of the United States. It is in the main an answer 
to Mr. Hudson’s *‘The Railways and the Republic ;’’ and deals with such srbjects as combination, land grants, 
stock-watering, railway strikes, the governmental control of railways, pools. fast freigh', lines, etc., etc. There 
is also a full and careful examination of the Interstate Commerce Act. The author is one of the leading 


railways lawyers of New York City. 
YONE SANTO. 
A Child of Japan. A Novel. By E. H. House. 


YoneE Sanro is the serial novel now running in the Atlantic Monthly, which has created so much 
uneasiness and bitterness in the minds and hearts of missionaries and their friends. It is a powerful and 
beautifully written story. 


THE VETERAN AND HIS PIPE. 
By Judge Albion Tourgee, euthor of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” etc., ete. Paper Covers, 25c. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE POSSIBILITY: or, Can Such Things Be? 
By Charles E. L. Wingate. Paper Covers, 25c. " 


THE WRONG MAN. 
By Gertrude Garrison. Paper Covers, 25c. 


AUNT SALLY’S BOY JACK. 
By N. J. W. Le Cato. Paper Covers, 25c. 


THE SHADOW OF THE BARS. 
By Ernest De Lancey Pierson. Paper Covers, 25c. 


THE PROFESSOR’S SISTER. 
By Julian Hawthorne. Price in cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


MIRIAM BALESTIER. 


By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 
We predict that this novel will live and be classed as the masterpiece of American fiction, not excepting 


* The Scarlet Letter.’ 
FLORENCE FABLES. 
By William J. Florence (Comedian). Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 
DIVIDED LIVES. 
By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


THAT GIRL FROM TEXAS. 
By Jeannette H. Walworth. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


OLD MAN GILBERT. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bellamy. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


CONTENTS. 


I. The Workingman’s View of It - - Alfred F. Jury - - “ai : 
Il. The Women of the West - - - - Rose Hytinge- - - 815 : 
Ill. Drybargh: A Poem - - - - Clinton Scollard” - - 819 
iV. Wire-Grass Kidnappers: A Story - Lowis Pendicton - . - 820 
V. Preventable Death - - - =  ~- Montrose A. Pallen, M.D. 838 
VI. The Sleeping Nun: A Sonnet - 4 - £. P. Ingersoll - - 850 
VII. Captain Trevoir’s Guide: A Story - - Jennie S. Judson -  - 851 
VIII. Farmer Dunham Invites the Schoolmaster ; 
to Tea - - - - - - Harriett M. Plunkett = - 857 | $ 
IX. The Answer of the Gardener: A Poem - Sarah M. B. Piatt-  - 865 s 
X. Editorial Department: a 
The Real Danger to the Republic - - - - 866 : 
Civil Service Reform - - - 869 
Morals in Legislation - = 874 | 
Books for the People - | 
Our Fever for Titles - - 4 - 879 
XI. Passing Events- - - - + 2 - 881 | 
XII. Reviews : 
George Hoadly’s Address to the American Bar Association - - 885 | : 
Tolstoi’s Novels - - - - - - - - - - 889 
“ Chattanooga and Chickamauga,” by Gen. H. V. Boynton -  ~- 890 | 
‘Tho Benth of Cleopatra: A Poem - Marion Manville | 
XIV. Miriam Balestier: A Novel, complete - Edgar Fawcett - - 893 


9782.50 per annum, published monthly. BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 384 & 386 Broadway, 
New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Booties’ Baby,’’ etc., 
ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT, 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


The Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘“‘ Houp-la,” ‘‘ Army Society,” “R tal Legends,” al 
* Mignon’s Husband,” Te. 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents, 


JouN STRANGE WINTER’s bright romances of military life have obtained an oreending popularity, 
In a recent review of a story by this writer the County Gentleman remarked: “Who that has read 
Bootles’ Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not feel a thrill of delightful anticipation at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and prolific author?” The Morning Post declares each of his 
stories is worth reading, some are really touc ing throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 

H communicates pleasantly and natu , by jue of its litera 

inherent pathos, dramatic power, variety and refinement of incident. : 2 


We have also in press, or have already issued, the following by the same author: 


Lovell’s Library, No. 1163. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Ilustrated........................ 10¢, 
‘ed sd ** 1164, Army Society. Life in a Garrison Town....................... 10¢, 
vied pes ‘* 1168. Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out 20¢, 
1169. In Quarters with the 25th (The Black Horse) Dragoons... 10¢, 


“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 cents each. 


“Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human,’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


1. DAME DURDEN. “ Dame Durden is a charming conception.’’—Spectator. 
2. my BADE. y WETTE. ‘It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
evel.” — y. 

3. VIVEENNE, “Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

4. LIKE DIAN®S KISS. “A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.””—Standard. 

5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “ Written with considerable skill.’—Atheneum. ‘All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal and 
foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.".—Musical Review. 

6. FRAGOLETTA, In Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout.”—Saturday Review. 

SECRET. In Press. ‘‘ Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”— 

e orid,. 

8. FAUSTINE. “A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader’ 
It is very well written, and has all the elements of popularity.” —Life. 

9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. “The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is 
smart and lively. the style clear and vigorous throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 

10. TWO BAD BLUE EYES, “Asa literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our day, 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbors. In the present volume she 
depicted a female St. Anthony, exposed to long and terrible temptations, yet arriving scathless at 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice.” —Athenceeum. . 

11. MY LORD CONCEIT. “ Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic to tell 
the public that her style is good, and the ge J she tells an interesting one. i story has 
these good points, and the merit besides refinement in a great degree.”— Whitehall Review. 

12. CORINNA, In September. “ ‘Corinna’ is a work of more than average merit. The plot is neither 
deep nor intricate, but is both attractive and entertaining, and the language is undeniably graceful, 
and at times peetic.”—Court Journal. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, New Yerk. 
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DONN PIATT’S WORKS. 


Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


(2mo, cloth, $1.50. Mustrated. 


In this book Cotone! Piatt treats in his unique and 
interesting style the biographical story of the ‘ives of 
Lincoln,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
zines, says Colonel Piatt’s book is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
has Europe in half a century. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large !2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


You will find that these stories are horeushly Aueri- 
can; and written in that witty, sarcastic vein by 
which Colonel Piatt has made his name a household 
word in the home of every true American. 

For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt of price 
postage paid, to any ~ddress. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & ULO., 


Chicago, New York, and San F, 1.\cisco, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BELFORD’S for December will con- 
tain a Novel by 


Alexander L. Kinkead, 


“THE QUEEN OF THE BLOCK.” 
FREE READING MATTER. 


If you have not cecided what papers to take this 
year, send us your address, with 10 cents silver, and 
we will forward your name to publishers all over the 
country, who vrlll send you magazines and papers 
of every descmption in abundance. It is the best 
investment you can make of a dime. It will yield 
big returns. Try it. Subscribe ‘o no ;aper without 
getting our price. We can save you money. 


HUB SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
Box 3061, Boston, Mass. 
Mention BEu ‘orp’s . [aAGAZINE. 


OPIUM CURED 


\t home. No pain or nervousshock. Small expense. 
LESLIE KEELEY OO., Dwight, LiL 


PERFE\.TEi’ PLAN. 


Accident Insurance at Actual Cost! 
Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, PREsIDENT. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 
$25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 
consecutive weeks. 


Total cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy 
with physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 


A Vital rho a Laboretory 


For sale by druggists, or sent by max, $1. 


CROSBY CO., 
86 West 25th Street, New York. 
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PERIODICHUS 


COLLIERS 


104 to 110 ATTORNEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Think of Amélie Rives, H. Rider Haggard, Dion Boucicault, M. E. Braddon, Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Bill Nye, Marion Harland, Nym Crinkle, Patience Stapleton, 
E. Stoddard, R. K. Munkittrick, John Habberton, etc., etc., etc., in one number of any paper! 
Illustrated by Thomas Nast, Matt Morgan, McIlvaine, Sterner, Ogden, Kendrick, etc., etc. 


In No. 23 commenced Amélie Rives’ wondrous poem, 
Asmodéus” (ILLUSTRATED), 
In No. 1, Vol. Il., October 27, commenced 
“On Bones Island” 
By Amélie Rives. 
= My Fellow-Laborer” 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
In No. 2, November 3, commenced 


“It Is Easier for a Camel” (tustrateo, 

By M. E. Braddon. 

Dion Boucicault’s sensation serial ‘‘ HY-BRAS-YL” (illustrated) continues. 

Marion Harland edits ‘THE WOMAN'S WORLD” column; Edgar Faw- 

cett continues bis ‘SOCIAL SILHOUETTES;” Julian Hawthorne contributes 

a topical essay ; Bill Nye commences “‘ THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATES,” illustrated by Zim; and Nym Crinkle gives a page of 
Theatrical Criticism, illustrated by Ogden. 


A Double-page Cartoon on Society in every number. 
A PAGE ON WHAT IS GOING ON IN SOCIETY BY ONE OF THE 400 (illustrated). 


ONLY SEVEN CENTS. ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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BOOKS, 


MEMOTRS. 


1848=1888, 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, - 


tries of Europe simultaneously with this American edition. 


but also an author of no mean ability. 


Del Puente, De Anna, Santley, and a host of others. 


A UNIVERSAL SUCCESS. 


THE MAPLESON 


By JAMES H. MAPLESON. 


CLOTH, 


$4.00 


This humorously interesting biographical work has been published in five coun- 
Colonel Mapleson writes 
us that in England alone over $25,000 worth of books were ordered the first 
day of publication, and that its success in every other European country has been 
as gratifying. The great impresario looks to America, as he has many times before 
without being disappointed, for the warmest reception and largest returns on this 
last big undertaking. That the ablest critical newspapers of the world, the Saturday 
Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, the St. Jumes Gazette, the Times, and all the leading 
reviews have given columns of their valuable space to excerpts from it, besides long 
commendatory reviews, stamps the author not only an impresario without a rival 


In this extremely amusing history, of which more than half relates to the United 
States, Mr. Mapleson brings us very close to nearly all the famous singers of the 
present and past generations, including Patti, Nilsson, Pauline Lucca, Gerster, Marie 
Litta, Lilli Lehman, Sinico, Scalchi, Albani, Kellogg, Nevada, Emma Abbott, Minnie 
Hauk, Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, Ravelli, Giannini, Nicolini, Galassi, Capoul, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ano SAN FRANCISCO. 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., 8.10 A.M. Leave 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P . M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. \ 
is the sont line between the points named 

estibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


DARD WORKS 


=—— ARE THE BEST. 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 


SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 


IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 


CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 


MACAULAY OR ROLLIN, 


See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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FAMILY 


Hasn't its equal as a high-class, entertaining, and instructive family magazine. 


No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight of. Every member of the household is provided for in its : 
the sister who loves stories, the brother who likes tales of adventure, the mother who wants to know the latest fashions from 
Paris, the father with a scientific turn of mind. Good, pure, and well-selected Fictioz is always plentifully provided, and 
the Illustrations are profuse and invariably of the best order. 

This Publication has reached a large circulation, but not as large as its extra- 
ordinary merits warrant; and knowing there are still many homes that would not be 
without this welcome monthly visitor if they should once become acquainted with 
its real worth, we propose, in order to introduce it into such homes, to send the 


JOCT., NOV. & DEC. Nos. for 20c. 


in stamps or coin, which is but a fraction of their actual cost, believing that ALL 
who send for this trial subscription will be so pleased with it that THEY will 


become regular subscribers. ‘ 
j Partial Table Contents October Number. 


Over 220 NOW READY. 
Large-Sized FOR THE COOD OF THE FAMILY. 
COMRADES ONCE. 
Pages An Australian ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
’ To a Girl named Maud. : 


" Tne Gardens 
Illustrated. ¢ Gren Ray and How to Make 


The Madrigal and its 
Makers. 

Some Favorite Dogs. 

What Miss Trusdale Said. 

Flowers of the Month. 

How Ships are Spoken at Sea. 

William Edward Foster. 

The pape Flower. English Paraphrase and 

ic. 


What to Wear. Chit Chat on Dress. From Our 
LONDON AND PARIS CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Holiday-Makers. 
A Day on the Hills in Arran. 


h therer; An Illustrated Record of Invention, Dis- 
The Gesnerer and Science.—A Safety Lamp for Pe- 
troleum—The Paris Exhibition of 1sSp-Aa Unpolish- 
able Diamond—Aun Air Tram-Car—The f 
Lead Pipes—A Cure for Whooping Cough—A Simple 


The Auxancscope ew Naval Game—Condurango— 

Our Amateur Free University. 

FrontisrrgeceE—“‘ TO A CIRL NAMED MAUD.” 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS +See 
Brook’s Soft-finish Machine Cotton, ty oy 


* Miss Varian ot New York.” 12mo, cloth, rir} 00; 

r covers, 

ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED witTH Novel, 
BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, |rHk PRINCESS DAPHNE. 

DUE Some Bre | DREAMS MAY COME. A Novel 


~ laa Lin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 

SOFT-FINISH COTTON. THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN- 
We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. DOAH. By Donn Piatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


er 50 ¢ 
IT IS THE BEST o 


A Romance, 


AN GILBERT. By Mrs. Elizabeth W. 


For all Machine, Hand- -Sewing, By Appleton Morgan. 12mo. cloth, $1.50 a 
and Crochet Work. RUSSIA: THE LAND OF THE NHI 


IsT. ms W. E. Curtis. 200 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00: cos covers. 50 ¢ 


THE POT OLD. A'Sto of Fire Island 
FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Beach. Beautifully illustrated. By Edw. R. Shaw. 


THE TALE OF THE pSHAKSPERE 

JONAS BROOK & BROS. 3 | from the An \o-Phonetic by Edward Gordon 
P. H. JONAS, AGENT, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

19 Thomas Street, New York, BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 


BUSINESS, 

PROFESSIONS, 
BUYERS and 
SELLERS want 


THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


This Cut illustrates but ong of Fifty Different Positions of the 
celebrated 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 


Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 
O Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturers of the best Gynecological, Invalid Reclining, Library, Smoking, and 
Adjustable Rolling Chairs, Invalid Supplies, etc. etc. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
384 AND 386 BroaDway, 
New York City. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
Name 
County 


Date State 


N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 
payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 


Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 


Madame Dean’s Spinal 
gives a to ine ; 
of the k; protects. the spine 


Ll 
LABOR SAVING BOOKS 


NASSAU 


brace, 
a shoulder 
stage ae brace, $2.00. Abdominal, 
Nursing, $2.25. Young Ladies’, . Misses’, 


| | and San Francisco. 
sine of Corse rms to 

ents, . 
” 890 ay, New York. 
\ 
Sa 
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PUBLICATIONS +S 


FRAMED 


Photo- § 
Gravures.@ 


Dimensions, 24x30 in, 


A Series of 


500 Popular 
Subjects. 


Price, $2.00 each’ 
PAI 


worth, $7.00. THE GREATEST NTINGS. 


Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


The famous paintings are reproduced on steel r by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
acomresy < ~~ bend shade, and the minutest de of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel plates. 

The frames are 344 inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in ‘‘ antique style,” with gilt 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store. 

Any one of these framed gg om carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express om 
receipt of $2.00, or C. O. D., $2.25. Pictures without frames, 75 cents. The trade supplied. 

Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list: 


Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ before Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. From Nature. 
Railway Station, by W. P. Frith. kacsy. New York Harbor and Brooklyn 
The Chariot Race, , 4 A. wep. La Rixe, by J. L. E. Meissonier. Bridge. From Nature. 
Defence of Champigny, by J. B. E. | Ancient Italy, by J. M. W. Turner. | Columbus at the Court of Ferdé 

Détailte. Natural Rock, ‘‘ Cathedral Spires,” nand and Isabella, by V. Brozik. 
Hard Hit, by W. Q. Orchardson. in ‘‘ the Garden of the s,’’ | ** 1814,” or Napoleon’s Retreat, by 
Napoleon I. on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J. L. E. Meissonier. 

ophon. Complete View of Niagara Falls. | Cascades of the Columbia. From 
The Mise sionary’s Story, by J. G. | m Nature. Nature. 


The Publishers of this M ine ress = 
testify as to the exceptional value of aaa A. J. BISHOP, Publisher, 
these pictures. University Place, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


“FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of ** Opening a Chestnut Burr,"’ “‘ Barriers Burned Away,’’ “An Original Belle,’’ “ The 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. etc. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents, 

£. P. toe nas no rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. 
‘Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished novels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature. 

“Found, Yet Lest” is probably the climax of his genius. 

\t is published exciusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 
only one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 
ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be supplied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


BUTLER BROTHERS New York and Chicago. 
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PROPRIETARY WEDICIMES 


‘Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. — 


A full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upon 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they 
are recommended. 


OYSPEPSIA PILL,—4 Sjecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. 
Price $1.00 per Boz of 100 Pills. 
TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 xever failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 
MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malariai 


Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 
NEURODINE PILL.—4 Specific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, 
Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 

HOME LIVER PILL.—4 radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colit 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills. Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 


Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 


RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in 
Muscles and Joints. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NERVE TONIC PILL.—4 radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Vitality, etc. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 


ALTERATIVE PILL-.—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
CHOLERA PILL.—for Diarrhza, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera, 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


OIVURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 


WORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 
for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 


difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 
each box. 


Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUCH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sore 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of thes: medicines sent on application. ’ 
&= Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prices 
ot all these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
34 BROADWAY. 29° NEW YORK CITY. 
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_ and SWEDEN, RUSSIA, 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Best Books of Travel for the Young. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


‘ 


Young FOLKS 
TRAVELS I 


EUROPE YOUNG FOLKS’ 


Takes you through TRAVELS IN 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ASIAand AF RIGA 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, Takes you through 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND morocco, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, ALGIERS, 


and HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, NORWAY 


TUNIS and TRIPOLI, 
ALEXANDRIA, ASIA MINOR, 
DAMASCUS, GALILEE, 

SAMARIA, JERUSALEM, 


JERICHO, BETHLEHEM, 
HEBRON, EGYPT, 


SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


TURKEY, GREECE, 
SICILY, 
PORTUGAL and SPAIN, 


and is suitably 


AND INDIA, and is 
ILLUSTRATED ILLUSTRATED 
with over NW with 
150 Engravings. 160 ENGRAVINGS. 


GATHERING DATES. 


Large Quarto. Size of books, 8x104 in. Pound in Illuminated Chromo-Lithograph Covers, printed in 
Nine Colors. Boards. 


Price, Hach, - $1.25. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TARIFF BOOKS. 


The TARIFF on IMPORTS into the UNITED STATES, 
and the FREE LIST, | 


As contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and 
Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 


A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported 
into the United States, and the names of ri ager. on the free list. Invaluable to editors 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


AN APPEAL to the AMERICAN PEOPLE as a JURY. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


- Carefully Revised and Published by Authority. Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. 


The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are printed 


in the work: 

Hon. Mr. Mis, of Texas. Hon. Mr. McM1111n, of Tennessee. 
« KELLEY, of Pennsylvania. «« Burrerworts, of Ohio. 

of West Virginia. «« «Burrows, of Michigan. 
McKIn.ey, of Ohio. «« Resp, of Maine. 


Hon. Mr. Caruise, of Kentucky. 


Special editions of not less than 2000 copies for —e purposes made at greatly 
reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches can had in a separate volume, 
| or all the Democratic ones likewise. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: What it does for us. 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE TARIFF IN A NUTSHELL: 


CONTAINING the WHOLE QUESTION of PROTECTION, TARIFF REFORM, and FREE TRADE. 
By D. WEBSTER GROH. 


Paper Covers, - - - - 30 Cents, 


This is a timely work treating of the great question of the hour in a bright, telling, and 
popular way, exactly suited to the general demand. It deals with the nature and object of 
a the surplus, the nature and effects of Protection, the arguments for Free de, 
ete., ete. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & (0., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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INTERESTING READING. 


TOM BURTON. 


Story of the days of 61. By N. J. W. Le Caro, author of ‘‘ Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack.’’ 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Told in a pleasing Ballimore. 
“© The book is full of stirring incidents, and the occasional bits of natural humor adds churmsto an inter- 
esting and lively stexy.”-Jewpeller’s Week’y, N. ¥. 
“Tt will surely interest both young and old.” —TZimes, Boston. 


A NOVEL WITH A PLOT: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Epear Satus, author of ‘* Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,”’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. ’ 
In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto unexploited in fiction. The scene is Fifth Avenue, 
the action emotional, the plot a surprise. ‘‘There is,’’ some one said, ‘‘as much mud in the upper classes as 
in the lower ; only, in the former is gilded.” This aphorism might serve as epigraph to Tristrem Verick. 


IT IS THE LAW. 


A Story of Marriage and Divorce. By THomas Epear WIittsoxn. 12m>. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
nz PS book is written with much force and the subject is presentedin a fearless way..’—Democrat 
COKUK. 

“One of the most curious books that has appeared for many a day."’— Chronicle, San Francisco 
“The book is not suited to general reading.” —Repudlican Journal, Belfast. 

‘The book can only be appreciated by being read, and while somewhat flashy, isnot a very exaggerated 
expoxé of the matrimonial law as now observed.”’—Co/umbia Law Times. 

“The book professes to show and prove that in New York, a man can have as many wives as he choose 
tosupport,’’ &c.— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. 


A novel. By Wm. J. Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


‘** Full of clever writing ; up to the average novel.””— The Globe. 
The editor of Belford’s says: ‘‘ It is far superior to many of the so-called novels of the day.” 


MISS VARIAN OF NEW YORK. 


By Laura Darntrey, author of ‘‘ Eros.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 50 cents. 
This is the Fifteenth Edition of ‘‘Miss Varian,” a fact which speaks more forcibly than words for tv 
worth nd interest to the novel-reading world. 


By the Author of “‘ POEMS OF PASSION.” 
MAUWURIN E and other Poems. 


By Evta Waeeter Witcox. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 12mo., cloth 
Price $1.00 


‘Poems of Passion”’ sells faster than any other book of poems published. ‘‘ Maurine’ is by the same 
hand and brain. The poems are as good and beautiful as those in her other popular work.”’ 


STAR DUST. 
A Collection of Poems. By Fannie IsaBen Saerrice. 12m.. Clo'h, gilt, $1.00. 


Rp se Poems show great originality and animagery which is both forcible and delicate.”—S¢. Louis 
publican. 

**A gifted writer, and many of her metrically expressed thoughts will have an enduring place in American 
Liter .ture.”— Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 


RENTS IN OUR ROBES. 


By Mrs. Frank Lesiiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 


A brillant review of modern society and manners, by oue of their most noted exponents. Spari. 
sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, agen | sentiment, and spontanei:, 
which a cultured woman of the world might be exnected to bestow upon such a su ject. ** Ren's in Our Robes 
is a book that helps no less than it entertains ; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, thar 
in saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


For sale everyw'ere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 


Belford, Clarke Co.,, 


Chicago, New York, and San Franciscoe 
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A GREAT LITERARY HIT. 


OLD MAN GILBERT 


BY 


ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 


Small 8vo, cloth, - - $1.00. 
Paper covers, - - - 50 ects. 


Originally published in BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Pustisners, 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus) 
says of it: 


“** Tt is safe to say that in recent years no American magazine has printed so 
strong a story. * * * in all essentials ‘Old Man Gilbert’ is one of the most remarkable 
contributions that have been made to American literature since the war. 

“The story takes its name from an old family negro, and the character of this old 
negro is drawn with a skill that amounts to genius. Indeed, the old negro is a 
creation, and as such he is a permanent addition to our literature. * * * To those 
_ who know and appreciate the phase of American life it describes, no praise can add to 
the simple strength and beauty of the story, and no detraction belittle the remarkable 
creation of Old Man Gilbert.” 


DONN PIATT, the Editor of Belford’s, says: 


***Old Man Gilbert’ is a rare piece of artistic work * * * The quiet humor of 
the work, like the touching pathos, seems historical. Old Man Gilbert has a closer 
claim upon fame than his impossible seit” enna Uncle Tom.” 
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MAGIC MEDICINES. 


NERVO-VITINE. 


If the nervous organization is kept in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown. 
Nervo-Vitine is the greatest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 
General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system. 
Prise, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


JECORINE. 


This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy or 
rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a Lag ter a to tell you the fact. The coated 
tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 
mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less yew sare Biliousness, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
the use of Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine, 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it returning, take daily Nervo-Vitine, 
It is life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
cannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the diseases. Besides these 
there are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
tions, wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hundred 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease of the people of the United States is Dyspepsia. Millions are 
troubled with this complaint of badly assimilated civilization. = all its forms, from the 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas ‘‘ knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like ¢ 
yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


sOLD ONLY BY MAIL. 


Make remittances to D. B. TRENOR, 
386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Rand, MeNally & Co.'s Recent Publications. 


THE DREAM Reve. 


By Emre Zona. Authorized translation, done under the author’s supervision by Mrs. 
Eliza E. Chase. 2638 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
** The Dream” is written in the great novelist’s happiest, strongest vein, and no admirer 
of Zola can afford to leave it unread : while, being perfectly clean and pure in tone, it is a 
proper book to place in the hands of any young girl. 


DANIRA. 


Translated by Miss Mary J. Safford (‘‘ J. M. Percival ”) from the German of E, WERNER. 


The original—‘‘ Ein Gottesurtheil ’’—is one of the author’s most popular romances, and 
the translator is familiar to the admirers of stories from the German. In the Gurope Lisrary, 
paper, 25 cents. 


JOE: A Remarkable Case. 


By Col. E. R. Rog, author of “ The Gray and the Blue,” ete. 


The author, an eminent army surgeon, has woven into an interesting romance a curious 
phase of suspended personality. In the GLopE Lrprary, paper, 25 cents. 


RALEIGH RIVERS: A Tale of the New South. 
By O. O’B. STRAYER. 


A pleasing romance of old Virginia prejudices and young Virginia ambition. In the 
Guose Liprary, paper, 25 cents. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR SHORTLY: 


DANIEL TRENTWORTHY: A Tale of the Great 
Fire of Chicago. 


By Joun McGovern. 


A powerful story, dealing with the lives of strong characters, against the lurid back nd 
of one of the most thrilling events in modern history. The author, now chief editorial 
writer for the Chicago Herald, was an active participator in the events he so vividly describes. 
Paper, illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE IRONMASTER;; or, Love and Pride. 


By GreorGEs OHNET. 


This story, which has been frequently dramatized, won for its author sudden wealth 
and fame, and secured to him the crown of the French Academy. Handsomely illustrated 
edition, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


MERYL: The Story of an Actress. 


By Marau Exuis Ryan. 


We confidently predict for this beautiful story a large sale among the more discriminat- 
ing class of readers. The characters are clearly, strongly and simply drawn ; and the story 
is at once thrilling and pathetic. Paper, 50 cents. 


Send for Complete List of THE rages Nm on ni The handsomest of all the cheap 
raries. 
Any book sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., Publishers, 


New York Store, 323 Broadway. 148 to 154 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Maps and Guides to every Country and to every important City in the World; Railway and Engineering 
Books, etc. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


HE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By EnpeGar Satrus 
Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,’ 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“ Balzac,” etc. 


Will live in literature with such immortal 
creations as “ Henry Esmond,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,” etc., ete.—Palladium, Oswego. 

But though any adjective would suit it 
better than “delightful,” the strongest novel 
of the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ 
“The Truth About Tristrem Varick.” Our 
admiration for the perfection of its style, 
the brilliancy of its epigrams, and the ex- 
‘quisite art with which the story has been 
handled is unbounded.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus goes in heavily for the 
sensational. He is a bright wit, and he has 


1 vol., 12mo. 


ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. 


By Cuarves B. Georae. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 


life.’—Chicago Evening Journal. 
“A very interesting book.”— Wisconsi 


i? IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Tuomas EpGar WILLSON. 


“Tt isthe Law” is a unique novel, showing 
the complex muddle our divorce laws are 
in. It is strong meat, dished up in a fearless 
manner.—Free Press, Detroit. , 

The author opens his plot with the daring 
situation for which he also produces New 
York law, of a girl of 12 married at her 
mother’s deathbed, and by her mother’s in- 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS; RUSSIA. By W. E. Curtis. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who has traveled through it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


HE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


OF PASSION. By Etta Wuec er, author of “Maurine” and other 
(27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 


poems, 
Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 


No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of 
e to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 
passion of love. Apart from these distinetive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 
Strains that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 


Passion.” It required no common cou 


‘Yon which the story hangs—an incident fo 


in. 
“ He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”—Official Railway Guide. 


put in practice, most profitably, his knowl 
edge of the fact that what readers—th@ 
many who read for amusement—want now 
adays is to be distinctly shocked. The poing 


the woman, a tragedy for the man—is ond 
which we are pleased to think improbable 
and is at any rate not discussed in mixed 
companies.— The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


And yet we hold to the belief that Mr 
Saltus 1s one of the most brilliant young 
writers alive, and he is morbid because hq 
is young and brilliant and finds it pays te 
be pessimistic.— Philadelphia Press. 


Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor 


brother. The enormities of medieval ec: 
clesiasticism and royalty in  marryin 
princely wards, in similar scandalous fash4 
lon as to age and consanguinity, had n¥ 
stronger sanction, the author contends, thang 
that to be found in our 19th century Stat 

law. The book is quite clever in other way 
also, but even more audacious, perhans, than 
clever.—Brooklyn Eugle. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orator, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher’s views on Religion 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book; Communion Sabbath at Plymouth 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouth 
Church ; Beecherisms, Eulogies, etc., etc. With a biographical sketch by Thomas W. 
Handford. Illustrated by True Williams. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. Ilius- 
trated. 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls, 
though the ors Ang oe declares it to be free of one immoral word. Also it is 
difficult to determine whether it is the work of a man or of a woman. Rumor has it that 
the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the 
scene is laid there at first, and later on vibrates between the Quaker City, New York, and 
the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the authcr is, he abandons generalizations, 
and confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure which 
simply takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 
in Europe, good looking, well dressed, and well mannered, and utterly given over to 
frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.~ -New York World. 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Putturrs Tuompson. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- stanaard literature of the times.—QOpinion, 
can thought. It is fully up with the times. Rockland. 
* * * It is the prophet of the New Era. ‘This book is enlightening and inegiring; 
—The People, R. I. every thoughtful man and woman shou 
One of the most valuable works drawn read it.—Tribune, Junction City. 
-out by current discussions on secial and Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques- 
economical questions, and one that is sure tion of land and labor reform as clearly as 
to take a high place in the permanent and couid be desired.— Mail, Chicago. 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY , OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 
: CROTON LAKE. By Mrs. Nives H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a genuine American fairy tale, The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 
and, so far as we can remember, the firstand trated in strong and delicate pen and ink 
only one that can lay claim to the title— drawings. Brooklyn Eagle. 
Datly Times, Troy, N. Y. . A dainty little volume, describing the 

It is fanciful and fresh, aav written ort fate and fortunes of a fairy bride.—Times- 


delightfully. ~ Philadelrhia Press. Democrat, New Orleans. 


MES AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. By Serrt_. 
4 Doxaro. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is one of those books that it is im- good laugh over them, gives some of them 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- to the public with interpolated comments.— 
tremely ry one entertaining. The book The Argus. 
is certainly bound to become popular, if These verses are full of spirit and life, 
only for its entire uniqueness.— imore and the merry mood plays and sings 
American. between the lines like the contented stream- 

Selina Doloro, a charming actress, re- let between wind-swept hillsides.— Albang 
seivés a number of poems, some passionate, Journal. 
some playful,and having enjoyed many a 
20 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S VIEW OF IT. 


As Mr. Sol. Putnam said, I can repeat. I am a laborer, the son 
of a laborer, and the father of laborers. But this, which was once 
the proud boast of an American citizen, has, under a perverted 
system, latterly changed to such an extent as to be looked upon 
by the foolish and thoughtless as a reproach. There was a time 
when every man able and willing to work found work at fair 
wages. In that time, by steady employment and reasonable 
economy, such workman could command a competence for him- 
self and family. The rich men—and they were many, and not 
very rich—came from the class of laborers. Now the army of un- 
employed grows larger and larger every day; and while millionaires 
increase, the wretched, half-starved multitude, toiling for a bare 
subsistence, multiply by thousands. The same system of monopo- 
lizing wealth and of poor, unrequited toil which has cursed Europe 
through ages is being fastened on the once free America. And why 
this is so, I purpose, if you will give me the space, to show. 

Within the active political life of the present generation three 
forms of slavery have been challenged—chattel slavery, commercial 
slavery, and wage slavery. The first has been abolished beyond all 
danger of ever again existing on this North American continent. 
The second is at the present time on trial before the bar of public 
opinion, and it now rests with the people to determine whether or 
not it too shall be relegated to the realms of exploded fallacies. The 
third can only be settled after the second has been abolished, as I 
shall endeavor to show presently. ‘There cannot be Free Labor with- 
out Free Trade, no matter what politicians may say, or workingmen 
may do to improve their condition. 


If the working-classes are ever to solve this greatest of all problems 
to them—the Labor problem—they must enter on its consideration 
with unprejudiced minds, and exercise their greatest faculty— 
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reason. They must rise above class and national prejudice, which 
has too long made them the victims of interested manufacturers and 
political demagogues, so that they fall an easy prey to unquestion- 
ably selfish designs. 'They must bring to the consideration of this 
question their best thought and closest application, because their 
verdict thereon will be fraught with momentous consequences, not 
only to themselves, but to the producing classes throughout the 
civilized world. Upon the verdict they will render depends whether 
men born free and equal shall remain so through life, or whether 
one portion of the citizens of the United States (and those the rich- 
est) shall haye the power to tax the rest. I know that what is called 
Protection, but which is really war taxation, has been maintained 
on this continent by arguments as plausible as they are fallacious, 
the demagogues who use them knowing that under this blessed 
system of Protection the workingmen have not sufficient leisure to 
devote to the consideration of these questions to see clearly through 
them. But where thought has failed, experience is proving suc- 
cessful. The masses are realizing the stubborn fact that protecting 
the manufacturers, or a few of them, and the people who have 
virtually stolen the mineral deposits, which of right belong to the 
whole nation, is not only no protection to them, but a direct robbery 
of them. The laboring classes have labor to sell, not manufactured 
goods; and those of them who think below the surface have discoy- 
ered that so long as the pauper laborers of Europe can be imported 
by the hundreds of thousands, duty free, a high duty on manufac- 
tured goods is no protection to them; and that while laborers can 
come in duty free it is impossible to protect labor. It would be just 
as reasonable to talk about protecting the wool-growers by putting 
a duty on cloth because the manufactured article which their wool 
went into was protected, as to tell the workingmen that because 
there is a duty on manufactures they are thereby protected. Is 
there any other class in the general community that would be satis- 
fied with that kind of protection? No: every other class-interest 
has demanded and has obtained a heavy duty, not on that which its 
commodity went into, but on the commodity itself. And so also 
must it be with laborers if they want protection equal to that accorded 
to other classes—they must have a duty equal to forty-seven per 
cent on the /ife’s labor of every immigrant. Then they will see how 
much in earnest these people are who are all the time talking about 
protecting American workmen against the pauper labor of Europe. 
While immigration remains free it is impossible to protect labor. 
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If, for instance, by protection, some article which had previously 
been made in Europe were made in this country, the men who had 
been making it there would be thrown out of employment; they 
would naturally inquire where the work had gone to, and, on learn- 
ing, they would follow it to this country, where the employers would 
use them to reduce the current wages of American workmen. 

Trace an act of this character through all its economic bearings, 
and it will be seen that instead of raising wages it lowers them. In 
the first place, a duty has been put on the foreign-made article so as to 
make it too dear to import, and so enable the home manufacturer to 
charge the consumer more for it than, were it free of duty, he could 
buy it for from the foreigner. It is an accepted law of political 
economy, that the quantity consumed of any article is determined 
by its price. We all know we consume more tomatoes when they 
are ten cents a peck than when they are ten cents a pound; and the 
same is true of every article of consumption. Raise the price, and 
there is less consumed: lower it, and there is more. But in the 
transaction under consideration, in order to have the article made at 
home we have to increase the price to the consumer, thereby lessening 
the consumption of the article. By lessening the consumption of 
the article you lessen the demand for labor. The price of labor, 
like everything else in the open market, is governed by the law of 
supply and demand: by increasing the price of the article and les- 
sening the consumption you lessen the demand for labor, and labor’s 
price goes down in consequence. If the protectionists were success- 
ful in their desire to stop all, or nearly all, imports, as their tariff 
is designed to do, while increasing the cost of every article of con- 
sumption to the people, they would destroy a large part of the most 
civilizing and useful labor of mankind, namely, the carrying-trade. 
When workingmen are told that Protection gives them more work, 
let them reflect for one moment on the amount of labor employed 
in the building and navigating of ships, in the building of railways, 
the making of rolling-stock, and the running of these railways; in 
the handling and distributing of all the articles of international 
trade, and the thousand and one things that have to be done in the 
world of commerce,—and they will quickly realize that: freedom of 
trade not only gives cheaper articles to the poor, but causes such a 
demand for labor that its price must go up. Under Free Trade 
you not only have the carrying trade, in addition to the labor of 
producing the articles, but on account of Free Trade the articles 
are cheaper, there are more consumed, and this causes an extra 
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demand for labor, and, as a natural consequence, the price of labor 
must go up. 

If the doctrines of Protectionists are true, then every steamship 
and locomotive engine is a curse instead of a blessing, because it 
brings the producers and consumers closer together and consequently 
decreases the protection. What is the use of our marine engineers 
studying how to save fuel, if the manufacturers can get all the 
benefit by raising the tariff? Experience has shown that, with a few 
exceptions, Protection does not protect. The division of labor in 
the industrial world makes the manufactured article of one branch 
of labor the raw material of the other; and by the time those en- 
gaged in the most complicated industries have paid the extra price 
which the tariff compels them to pay on all their raw material, all 
their protection has disappeared, and they often have to meet the 
foreigner in their own market at a disadvantage. Hence the fact 
that the United States imports annually about $400,000,000 worth 
of goods. One would imagine, to hear the Protectionists talk, that 
on account of the tariff all manufactures were made in this country. 
They forget to tell the masses the guantity of the following highly 
protected articles imported into the United States in the year ending 
June 30th, 1887 : 


Books and printed matter............ $2,736,188 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of iron and steel.............+ 50,618,985 
Leather, and manufactures of leather............cccceceeeeeeee 10,933,570 
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Seeing that the protectionists for a quarter of a century could 
make the tariff to suit themselves, it looks as if they had not only 
been false to the workingmen in allowing so much pauper labor of 
Europe to be imported, but one almost fancies he can smell Cobden 
Club gold. If workingmen would examine the tariff for themselves, 
they would see, by the respective rates of duties levied on goods 
consumed by the rich and by the poor, hm whose interest the tariff 
is framed. For instance, precious stones pay 10 per cent duty, rice 
113 per cent; silk dress-goods 50 per cent, flannel 70 per cent; 
cloth valued at over 80 cents per pound 68 per cent, cloth valued 
at under 80 cents per pound 89 per cent; silk hosiery 50 per cent, 
sugar 82 per cent. And yet these people have the impudence to 
pretend that the tariff is in the interest of the laboring classes. 

The tariff, so far, has failed even to reduce imports. In 1860 the 
population of the United States and Territories was 31,443,321, 
imports $362,166,254. At the census of 1880 the population had 
increased to 50,155,783, and the imports to $760,989,056. What 
traitors to their country must the protectionists have been not to have 
abolished or at least reduced their imports in these twenty years ! 

Protection, instead of raising wages, has a tendency to lower them. 
It enables the employers to form ‘‘ Trusts” for the purpose of lim- 
iting production, so that they can raise the prices on the con- 
sumers. But limiting production by the employers not only en- 
ables the ringsters to extract more from the public, it also enables 
them to reduce the wages of their employees. Before the existence 
of the “‘ Trust,” we will say, there were ten factories running, em- 
ploying one hundred men each. At the next meeting of the 
‘Trust ” it was resolved to limit production by closing up one 
mill, thereby lessening production ten per cent. This also throws 
ten per cent of the men engaged in that business out of work. 
With this ten per cent of idle men walking around, the employers 
see this is the time to reduce wages, and reduce them accordingly. 
The men, knowing the state of the labor market, are powerless to 
resist. If they should attempt a resistance, and the employers can- 
not get help enough from the American labor already idle, they 
import a shipload of European laborers, who, they had been telling 
their workmen at the previous election, they should vote to protect 
themselves against; and the American workman is either driven out 
of his business by the foreigner, or must accept the wages the latter 
will work for, or starve. It is the same if the workmen strike for a 
raise of wages—the protected employer can fall back on his stock 
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on hand, and when that runs short he can import foreign laborers 
duty free. But if the striker’s funds run short—the money that 
the Assembly or Union allows him so that he can keep life in his 
body—and the very goods he requires to sustain that life can be 
bought across the borders of a neighboring country for half the 
price he can get them for in the United States, can he bring them 
in duty free? ‘No; he voted for the tariff to protect himself against 
himself. It is all right for the employers to bring in their labor 
free; but if the workingmen were to get the things they have to 
buy, without paying a heavy tax to either the government or the 
manufacturers, they would be ruined! How ever could they stand 
having plenty of good clothes, for comfort both by day and night; 
boots and shoes, furniture, carpets for their floors, and even silk 
dresses for their wives? It would never do; we should not know 
the man born free and equal from his employer. Oh, but we shall 
be told, if we had Free Trade there would be nothing made in this 
country, and we should have no money to buy the cheap goods 
with—everything would be imported. That imports destroy labor 
is the primary fallacy of Protection. If the people would but mas- 
ter the first principles of trade, they would see how impossible it 
is for imports to decrease labor. All trade is an exchange of labor. 
Our imports are the products of the labor of other countries that 
we get in exchange for the products of our labor, which we export. 
The labor that produces our exports must precede our buying im- 
ports. Before great imports can be purchased great labor must have 
been performed. Other nations do not give us their products for 
nothing: they only give us them in return for the products of our 
labor. The great importing countries are the richest, most produc- 
tive, and most industrious countries in the world. Great labor must 
precede great imports. Years of great production are followed by 
years of great imports. ‘To talk of imports destroying labor is to 
put the cart before the horse. The protectionists tells us that Free 
Trade would make us all farmers, or hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, as they express it. I have shown by the official figures of 
the United States that the tariff has failed to affect our imports. 
The same is true of our exports. In 1860 the domestic exports 
were $373,189,274; in 1880 they were $841,801,388. They had 
less home market for the farmer, judged by the amount he had to 
sell abroad, in 1880 than he had in 1860. If raising food and other 
raw material for export makes a people hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, then there are more hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water under the high than under the low tariff. If the people 
would give the least attention to the figures of the commerce of the 
country, they would see what utter bosh these people talk when they 
try to frighten the workingman by telling him that Free Trade 
would make us all farmers. Show mea good farming country and 
I will show you a good country for the mechanic and the laborer to 
goto. As soon as the farmer settles om the land he has wants of 
every kind you can think of, and the supplying of these wants will 
always keep employed a large number of artisans and laborers. In 
fact, it was the facility with which men could get upon the land 
that made the United States the great country she is. It only 
shows with what contempt the shoddy aristocracy created by Pro- 
tection look upon the farmers of the country when they try to 
frighten the people into voting for Protection for fear of becoming 
farmers. 

If some of the good citizens of the United States were to visit the 
factories and mines that they are called on to vote to maintain, saw 
the small children that are employed, and conversed with the adults 
(if they happened to be able to speak English, which in many cases 
they are not, the protected “‘ American” workingman generally being 
a foreigner, the wages paid in the protected industries being too 
small for the American workman to work for), they would find out 
for themselves the long hours, under bad sanitary arrangements, 
these poor operatives and miners have to work in order to geta 
miserable pittance, scarcely sufficient to keep the life in their bodies. 
On the 18th of July 1 was visiting a coal-mine in Shamokin, Pa., 
and was informed by the townspeople that an explosion had recently 
taken place, in which five men had been nearly burned to death, 
and on asking who the men were, was informed that they were 
poor, ignorant Polacks, who knew nothing about mining, but were 
employed to work cheap. In the large frame building above the 
shaft of this same mine I saw several small children—boys from 
nine to fifteen years of age—working among the chutes that the coal 
came down through, sorting the ‘‘ slack ” from the coal, some cotton 
handkerchiefs tied over their mouths to prevent their inhaling 
the coal dust, which flew so thick that some of them had little 
lamps on their heads to enable them to see their work, while others 
of the little fellows were working amongst it all without the least 
protection over their mouths. I thought these poor children did 
require some protection, but it was against the poverty of their 
parents and the avarice of the mine-owners, Does it never strike 
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the working-classes as something very strange, that it is to restrain 
these very mine-owners and manufacturers (who are always saying 
they want protection so that they can pay good wages to their em- 
ployees) in their greed to get rich, by employing girls and young 
children long hours in unhealthy factories, that factory acts have 
to be passed, and acts to regulate the employment of children in 
mines—acts, every one of which these lovers of the workingmen sys- 
tematically break; that these men, who are so solicitous for their 
workmen’s interest when the tariff is at stake, are the same men who as 
employers are continually reducing their wages, and if they resist, 
starve them into subjection; who lock them out because they belong 
to a trade-union or the Knights of Labor, hoping thereby to get 
something like decent wages, which the tariff has failed to secure 
for them—wages which, at best, would only procure them the bare 
necessaries of life; while these same employers belong to a “ trust,” 
which, by the grace of the tariff, enables them to take millions a 
year out of the pockets of the people. What the workingmen 
should strive for are cheap products and dear labor; the manufac- 
turers are always striving for cheap labor and dear products. The 
former can be obtained in free trade, by making every article free 
that goes to make up the manufactures of the country ; and when 
they have done this there will be very few duties left, because, as I 
have already pointed out, one man’s manufactured article is another 
man’s raw material. This would decrease the cost of manufacture 
by twenty-five or thirty per cent. This great decrease in the cost 
of production would surely be followed by a great increase of con- 
sumption, which would cause a great demand for labor, and wages 
would go up without striking. It is not on account of employ- 
ers making large profits, or their love for the workingmen, which 
causes them to pay high wages. It is either because the men are so 
well organized that they can demand a voice in saying what the 
wages shall be, or that the demand for labor is so much over the 
supply that the employers have to offer fair wages to get men to 
work for them. When the supply of labor is over the demand, it 
requires the most perfect organization to keep up wages; but when 
the demand for labor is over the supply, just enough organization 
to bring about concerted action in asking for a raise will obtain it. 
So, I repeat, cheaper production increases consumption, because a 
greater demand arises; and wages will go up. Labor is one factor 
in production, and its price is determined by the same law that the 
other factors are governed by. Take, for illustration, a cotton 
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manufacturer: If the cotton crops have been short, the demand 
will be over the supply, and he does not think of refusing to pay 
the market price brought about by the short crop. He knows 
that if he does not pay that price someone else will; and he would 
do the same with the other factor, labor. If he knew there were 
more men wanted to do the work in his business than the market 
offered, he would no more think of resisting a demand for a raise 
of wages than he would think of shutting up his factory because 
raw cotton was a cent more per pound. ‘To prove that this doctrine 
of supply and demand governing the price is true, all the working- 
men have to do is to look at the trades on this continent or in Europe, 
and they will see that those that are well enough organized to limit 
the supply of labor by working short hours are better paid than 
are those that are unorganized, and that have to work long hours. 
Under our present system, as I have already pointed out, if the 
workingmen strike for higher wages, all the employer has to do is 
to close the factory and sell off the stock on hand, oftentimes 
making the strike an excuse for charging the consumer more for his 
goods. This excuse was very pointedly exercised during the Lehigh 
Valley difficulties last summer, when the ‘‘ combine” forced up the 
price of coal to an exorbitant figure in many cities, although the 
stock of coal on hand was not materially affected as to quantity. If 
by the time the stock is all sold the men are not starved into sub- 
mission, the rir can import foreigners to take their places; but 
under Free Trade this would all be changed. If a strike occurred 
and the home manufacturers could not supply the public, then the 
consumers would import the goods, just as the employers now do 
when they import labor. The dread of losing their market through 
the importation of foreign goods would always make the manufac- 
turers think twice before refusing the reasonable demands of the 
men, as they now do. Under the present fiscal system employers 
have no dread of foreign competition, and they can buy all the 
cheap foreign labor they want. ‘To see what freedom of trade can 
do for the people, we have only to look to Great Britain and com- 
pare the wages paid to labor there with the wages paid for like work 
in the protected centres of Europe. That is the only fair com- 
parison. It is unfair to compare a country with a population of 
40,000,000, not so large in area as New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with a 
country like the United States, whose natural resources are of such 
a vast character that she has prospered in spite of her insane 
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Chinese-like policy. The following table of weekly wages, taken from 
Ainsworth R. Spofford’s American Almanac, speaks for itself : 


Aus- | Bel- Ger- | Great |Nether-) Switz- 
Caszanes. tria. | gium France. many. |Britain.) lands. | erland. 
$4 $4.28 |........]........] $6.17 | $4.80 | $3.88 
Blacksmiths hnnesiescaesoccesescces 3.18 5.38 | $5.81 | $4.00 7.37 4.80 5.20 
4.10 5 35 5.17 4.20 6.77 4.00 4.68 
-| 8.55 4.56 5.47 4.21 7.56 4.80 5.21 
Cabinetmakers. - ovecseces 4.40 5.66 6.14 5.25 7 68 4.80 5.59 
Carpenters and joiners... nemepan’ 5.10 4.07 6.20 4.11 7.66 4.80 4.74 
3 eee 3.64 5.17 5.88 3.97 7.50 4.80 4.78 
Drivers and draymen............ 2.20 3.77 5.57 2.96 5.37 
3.50 3.00 3.10 3.06 4.02 
Laborers and potas . 3.20 3.00 3.77 3.11 4.70 3.61 2.88 
4.01 4.66 6.34 4.43 7.80 4.00 5.03 
4.11 5.46 6.10 4.26 4 90 4.80 5.18 
4.85 5.94 6.64 5.09 7.3 4.80 6.78 
4.03 5.58 5.02 3.41 7.40 5.00 6.36 
3.70 4.40 4.46 3.55 6.56 4.00 4.40 
8.15 3.95 3.23 2.79 6.31 3.60 3.05 


Notwithstanding that in the trades mentioned the wages in Free 
Trade England are nearly one hundred per cent higher than in 
Protected Germany, England exported to Germany, in spite of her 
highly protective tariff, about $135,000, 000 worth of manufactured 
goods. 

Higher wages are not the only advantage that freedom of trade 
has given the British workman over his fellow-European laborer. 
By giving him the markets of the world to buy in, it enables him 
to get his meats, sugar, tea, butter, lard, cheese, rice, flour, bread, 
and vegetables cheaper than they can be purchased in any other 
of the countries mentioned. Since freedom of trade has obtained 
in England, wages have been rising and pauperism declining. In 
the year 1849, the number of paupers in England and Wales was 
934,419, costing £5,792,983; in 1886 there were 807,639, costing 
£8,450,000, showing they were less in numbers, but better kept; 
during the same time the population increased from 17,564,656 to 
27,870,586. 

The average annual consumption of articles imported into the 
United Kingdom, per head of the population, shows how much the 
condition of the people has been improved: the rich always having 
had all they could eat, the extra quantity imported and consumed 
must have gone largely to the poor. In support of this I submit 
the following comparison: 
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nsumption per Consumption per 
Wheat and wheat flour.............. 42.2 235.79 
Currants and 1.45 4.12 
Sugar, raw and refined .............. *¢ 15.20 @ 74.28 
ae 0.86 ae 1.45 


The articles marked thus (*) still bear duty. 


The British foreign trade increased from £123,312,740, or £4, 
13s. 1}d. per head of the population, in 1840, to £642,371,649, or 
£17, 13s. 7d. per head of the population, in 1885. 

Protectionist workingmen are burning the candle at both ends— 
lowering their wages and raising the price of everything they have 
to buy to keep themselves and their families in this country ; while 
the British workman, under Free Trade, gets higher wages than 
any other European laborers, cheaper living (that is, where the 
same standard is maintained), and the product of his labor com- 
petes successfully in all European markets. There is just one 
thing~I desire to point out here, and that is that the price of 
labor is not always determined by the wages of labor—wages may 
be high and labor cheap. Thomas Brassey, who was one of the 
largest contractors in the world, and had carried on great works 
in nearly every quarter of the globe, gives it as his experience 
that there is very little difference in the cost of labor the world 
over: where wages are high the men do more work than where 
the wages are low. It is a well-known fact that in many indus- 
tries on this continent, where the wages are double those paid in 
Europe, on account of the superior skill of the men and the im- 
proved machinery used, the labor entering into the manufacture of 
the article is cheaper here than in Europe. I know of a case, that 
came under my own observation, of a moulder who came to this 
country from England, in which country he had been employed 
moulding lamp-posts. One lamp-post was considered a day’s work, 
for which he received six shillings. The first job he got in this 
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country was moulding lamp-posts at $2.25 per day, but he had to 
mould two lamp-posts for a day’s work, or $1.124 for each instead 
of $1.44. Here isa plain case of higher wages and cheaper labor. 
Ii is the superior skill and intelligence of the American workman 
which give him high wages, and not the tariff, and if with these 
advantages he had free raw material he could defy the world. 
These men who are talking so loud about protecting the American 
laborer would: hail with shouts of joy the invention of any machine 
that would throw half the workmen of America out of employment 
to-morrow. They talk about building up the country, and ap- 
pear to think they can make the people believe they are doing it, 
when they simply bring more laborers here to add to our misery by 
making the competition among us more keen and causing us to 
still further lower our standard of living. We believe the best way 
to build up the country is to raise the standard of living, rather 
than lowering our people to the condition of the European laborer. 
While they would deprive the American people of the advantage of 
buying necessary goods from Europe as cheaply as they could, these 
very same protectionists bring out the lowest class of European 
labor, with its very low standard of living, and set it down neigh- 
borly with American artisans to compete one against the other for 
daily bread. They also hold these very same foreigners up as an ex- 
ample to the American artisan of how cheaply they can work and live. 
What the American workmen wants is a social system under which 
his labor will have free access to its natural opportunities, and under 
which he will be secured in the full enjoyment of the results of his 
own labor—not a system under which he is “protected” against 
everything cheap that he has to buy, while being deluged with 
cheap foreign labor, the latter article being the only one they 
themselves have to sell. They should protest against the system 
that makes millionaires and misery; that has made the manufac- 
turers princes and the workmen paupers—though if living on State 
or Federal taxes makes paupers, then every man who says he could 
not live without the tariff admits he is a pauper, because he is 
living on public taxes. In speaking to a press reporter a few weeks 
ago, Col. R. G. Ingersoll said the property of the United States 
was valued at $60,000,000,000, and that Free Trade would cause 
a shrinkage of at least one third, or $20,000,000,000. This is an 
admission out of the mouth of one of the ablest advocates of Pro- 
tection that one-third of the value of all the property of the coun- 
try is a fictitious value created by Congress. Who is it that have all 
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this property to sell?—the rich; and who are the people who have to 
pay this fictitious price? Why, the great body of consumers. The 
interest on this $20,000,000,000 of fictitious value, amounting to 
at least $1,000,000,000 a year, or $300,000,000 more than the 
whole Federal taxes of the Union, has to be paid to the protected 
princes by the people. Here is an opportunity for the farmers and 
workingmen, on the Colonel’s own showing, to relieve themselves of 
a burden imposed upon them by the tariff far greater than the cost 
of Federal government. Will they have good sense enough to take 
him at his word, and embrace the opportunity ? 

No people who understand the principles of sound democratic 
government would confer upon a class of the community the power 
the tariff confers on the protected manufacturers—the power of 
taxing the rest of the community for their own benefit; and no 
people knowing what freedom really is, and valuing it, would 
submit to such an usurpation byaclass. The classes, as opposed 
to the masses, have always favored Protection; and even in England 
to-day the landlords are squinting towards it because they know it 
would enable them to squeeze a little more out of the people. There 
can be no such thing as free labor while Protection exists. Free 
labor presupposes that a man has the right to sell his labor to the 
very best advantage; but if I can only hire myself out to whom I 
please who requires my service, and when I get the wages of my 
labor I cannot exchange them with anyone in the world, the same 
as I can my labor, then there is not freedom of labor; and if the 
tax on my doing so is forty-seven per cent, then I am forty-seven 
per cent a chattel slave to the men who have the power to tax me. 
I have not thoroughly sold my labor until I have purchased the 
necessaries of life for myself and family. Money is not the real 
wages of labor: it is only the medium of exchange and measure of 
value, and it is only when I have used this to buy what I have 
labored for (the necessaries of life) that I sell my labor. If I have 
not the liberty to buy these where I like, then I have not freedom 
to sell my labor to the best advantage. To be thoroughly free, a 
man must be as free to exchange the results of his labor as he is the 
labor itself, and any infringement of this right is a subversion of 
the rights of a free people. Are the workingmen going to use their 
greatest privilege—the use of the franchise—to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; to fatten at the people’s expense a class who 
care so little for them that at this very moment, while they are 
making such great professions of concern for their welfare, they have 
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their men on strike because they will not submit to work for starva- 
tion wages; a class who, if they had the power, would feed and 
house their laborers worse than they would their pigs, because they 
could get a foreign laborer cheaper than they could get another pig 
if the one in possession died. How is it, if tariffs keep up wages, 
that the workingmen have to form and belong to labor organ- 
izations, and have to strike just like their fellow-workers in Free 
Trade England? If protection tariffs kept up wages trades-unions 
would be unnecessary; and the moment a workingman joins a labor 
organization he evidences his want of confidence in the tariff to 
secure him his wages. ‘There never was greater need than at the 
present time for the workingmen of the New World having all their 
faculties about them. It is by such subterfuges as Protection 
that the classes have robbed and impoverished the masses of the old 
world. The society pirate has never told the people he was going 
to rob them: he has told them he would give them bread; but when 
they bit it they found it was a stone. Like cause will produce like 
effect. Introduce the same system here which they have in the 
worst-paid parts of Europe and China, and in time you will reduce 
the people down to the very low standard of living prevailing in 
these countries. These very protected capitalists, who are so 
anxious about keeping up the wages of the American workingmen, 
have a society in Philadelphia the object of which is to keep 
the tariff up and wages down. Workingmen, now that an oppor- 
tunity offers, should earn the respect of these people, and show 
them they are not to be hoodwinked any longer, by tearing the 
mask of hypocrisy from their faces and putting them on an even 
footing with other citizens before the law—the only position com- 
patible with the free Constitution of this country. 

If the workingmen want better wages, they must secure them 
through their own efforts; they must know they will never get 
them by the help of the manufacturers. The very fact of these 
men being in favor of Protection should convince workingmen 
that it is not conducive.to high wages; the manufacturers’ life-effort 
is to keep wages down. The only way I know of through which 
workingmen can raise their wages is by loyally supporting their 
labor organizations and assisting the Henry George movement to 
restore the land to the people, which carries with it absolute free- 
dom of trade. 


ALFRED F. Jury. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE WEST. 


A aoop deal has, from time to time, been said and written about 
New England women and their culture; about Southern women 
and their devotion and domestic virtues ; philanthropic women and 
their work ; working women and their woes; fashionable women 
and their follies ; artistic women, and their designs ; and designing 
women and their arts. 

Indeed, in these times, when women are so constantly coming 
to the front in every walk of life, a good deal is being said and 
written about all sorts and conditions of women. 

But, save the stock newspaper jokes about the number of the 
shoe worn by the Chicago girl, not much is said, as a rule, about 
the women of the West as a distinct class. 

Yet a little investigation of the question would develop the fact 
that the women of the West possess the culture of the New Eng- 
land women and the domestic virtues of the Southern women; 
and, without in the slightest degree detracting from the estimable 
qualities of any or all of the glorious specimens of womanhood 
that this great Republic of ours can boast, the women of the West 
are, judging them from the standard of their work, the strongest 
and the best. 

And the fact that they are the strongest and best grows out of 
their circumstances and surroundings. The powerful spirit that ani- 
mates the Western country, and the freedom and swing of Western 
life, urge them on to the front in all the movements of advance- 
ment that so fill this restless age. 

And that same restless and independent spirit makes them per- 
severing and persistent travellers ; and their powers of absorption 
and their keen judgment enable them to take back to their homes 
in the wilderness, and to disseminate through the community grow- 
ing up around them, all the enlightening and refining influence 
of travel. 

Thus, as the Western men, who build our railroads and lay out 
our cities, are the pioneers of our industrial prosperity, so the 
women who go with these men, and who share with them the hard- 
ships of life in a log-cabin, are the pioneers of our higher civili- 
zation. 
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Sometimes this log-cabin is built in a notch in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or is set up in a clearing in a pine forest in Washington Ter- 
ritory, or rears its head to break the sullen monotony of the prairie; 
and these women take with them into their rough, primitive homes 
their favorite authors, their sketching-blocks, their pianos and 
easels and embroidery frames. 

And these evidences of a higher civilization that they take with 
them help and strengthen them to endure the privations and hard- 
ships that must necessarily be theirs. 

One proof, and a very convincing proof, of the superiority of the 
Western women is the fact that they are universally well dressed. 

Now this statement would seem to be a trivial and superficial 
item to advance in testimony of any sort of superiority; but it is 
an incontestable fact that the higher the intellectual and moral 
standard of a community, the better and more elegant will be their 
manner of dressing. 

It is equally a fact that when the star-eyed goddess of reform 
entered the lists against the dragon of polygamy, she draped herself 
in the panoply of a French fashion-plate rather than that of a 
mailéd knight. 

In more prosaic words, it is the well-dressed women, whether 
fresh from foreign cities, or from the cities of the Eastern States, or 
from those of the Pacific coast, and the magazines and news- 
papers that the Central and the Union Pacific railroads have 
brought into the Mormon citadels, that have laid that monster low. 

Time was when the devout and pious Mormon wife, lured by the 
promise of an eternity in paradise as a reward for sacrifices made 
here on earth, would submit to have her husband share his heart 
amongst a score of her sisters. 

But after they had obtained a glimpse of a pair of “‘ Louis Qua- 
torze” boots, a Paris bonnet, and a bustle, the entire feminine Mor- 
mon community rose as one woman, and cast from them forever 
the cowhide boots, the calico dress. and the gingham sun-bonnet. 

Now, whereas the much-married Mormon could with ease pro- 
vide these primitive garments for a dozen wives, more or less, he 
could not with equal facility distribute among the same number 
the tailor-made gowns and the Paris bonnets, and wraps, and boots, 
and gloves, and fripperies, and furbelows, that they all demanded. 

So, like a prudent man, he yielded to the inevitable. 

He selected one wife—need it be mentioned that she was the 
youngest and fairest ?—upon whom he bestowed these proofs of his 
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disinterested affection. He discovered that polygamy was against 
his conscience; he divorced all his other wives without alimony. 

**« And there was but one woman, and only she.” 

It is not only in the matter of dress that the Western women are 
leaders. They are foremost in all movements that look towards 
the advancement and elevation of their social status, and to the im- 
provement of their homes. 

I know a woman who was born and reared in Michigan ; she ig 
young, beautiful, and educated—nay, more: she is learned. This 
woman lives with her husband and child in a log-house built 
against the side of her husband’s saw-mill, in a clearing in the heart 
of a Michigan forest. 

The logs that form the walls of her home are covered with paint- 
ings; the windows of her home are draped with rarely beautiful 
embroidered tissues, all her own work; and there is not a nook or 
corner of her home that is not made beautiful and attractive with 
her own handiwork. 

And when her husband brings home a string of trout, she can 
broil them, and she can serve them with snowy biscuit and golden 
coffee, and pickles and preserves, all delicious, and all equally 
her handiwork. 

And in addition to these manifold accomplishments, she can 
saddle her own horse and ride thirty or forty miles in the saddle 
beside her husband when he takes his trips after lumber. 

And she can hit the bull’s-eye six times out of seven with the re- 
volver, and she can sling her rifle over her shoulder and go after 
game, and she can bring it down with a keen eye and a steady 
hand: and there are plenty just such women in the West, and the 
Western men know where to find them. 

I once visited a home in a little town called Olympia, in Wash- 
ington Territory. The town was so primitive that no attempt 
was made to light the streets at night; and the only approach to a 
pavement in any part of it was an occasional footpath formed by 
two or three planks contributed by some public-spirited citizen. 

The town did not possess a carriage of any kind ; even the ultra- 
American buggy was unknown there. The only wheeled vehicle it 
could boast of was a small sort of express wagon ; and on important 
occasions, whether solemn or festive, this wagon was closely filled 
with chairs which were occupied by a limited number of favored 
dames and damsels. 

The house where my visit was made was a long, low, one-story 
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cottage, standing on a bluff overlooking Puget Sound ; nothing 
could be more modest and unpretentious than its exterior. 

But once you crossed its threshold you might have fancied your- 
self in Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna ; for in no one of these cities 
could have been found more thoroughly artistic and intellectual 
surroundings. 

Everywhere there were books, pictures, sculptures, and flowers. 
The woman who was the presiding genius of this intellectural re- 
treat was born and reared in Illinois; and she was the wife and 
true helpmate of a man whose strong arm could, if need be, lay 
the axe to the root of the giant pines that on every side of this 
home reared their heads to the clouds. 

It would of course bea rather extreme position to take, to advance 
the proposition that all Western women are, in every essential, like 
the women I have cited ; but it is quite fair to submit that these 
women are types of their kind. 

The woman born and reared in the West is a grand and goodly 
type of womanhood. She is strong and keen and comprehensive ; 
she is full of life and grace and freedom ; she is quick to feel an 
injury, and she is quite equal to being her own avenger. 

Her eye is keen, and her tongue is sharp ; but her heart is warm, 
and her hand is open. She is always ready with her sympathy and 
prompt with her help. 

Her business ability and executive talent are of a very high 
order, as a proof of which is the fact that some of the finest cattle- 
ranches and most extensive and most prosperous sheep-runs are 
owned and managed by women. 

I have now in my mind the case of a woman, born in Ohio, 
who, ten years ago, in this city of New York, was earning five or 
six dollars a week, with which sum she supported her mother and 
her father’s brother, a semi invalid old man. 

At the time I speak of, when this woman was about nineteen 
years of age, she obtained, after much difficulty and delay, a grant of 
a quarter-section of government land to which her dead father had 
become entitled through his services in the Rebellion. 

This land was located in Oregon. She sent her old uncle out to 
take up the land, and she pinched and saved, and sent to him from 
time to time, almost dollar by dollar, money with which to hire 
help to clear a space in the timber and to put up a log-house. 

As soon as this poor shelter was provided for them, she took her 
mother and went out and lived on her land. As she could from 
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time to time, she bought stock, and so she crept on step by step, 
until now she has a good home and barn, and last year she cleared 
from the sale of stock she had raised, and from the sale of her 


crops, several thousand dollars. 


And what this woman has done hundreds of women are doing 


every year. 


And if many of these women have not got much education, their 
sons and daughters will have. And it is well with a land that breeds 
such women, and it is well with the men of the land who have 


such mothers. 


THERE is quiet all around, and the brooding calm of peace; 

So still is the air that the birds their singing will sometimes cease 
To listen as though in awe for the lisp of a whispering leaf; 

And if a stir there be it seems like a voice of grief. 

There is never a laugh from the Tweed that anear goes gliding by; 
There is never the toll of bell, and only the wild bird’s ery. 


Transept and choir and nave have crumbled in dark decay; 
Bright on the turféd floors sleep the beams of the golden day; 


DRYBURGH. 


(THE BURIAL-PLACE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.) 


Rose EyTINGE. 


And the moonlight’s silvery rain through the tremulous tree-tops falls 


Aslant on the moss-grown shrines and the cloister’s ruined walls. 


Gone are the tonsured monks, with their chants and their aves,—gone, 


And where they trod at morn, tread the silent feet of the dawn. 


The ivy climbs and curls o’er the chapel’s massive arch, 
Unblanched by the winter’s snow or the biting winds of March. 
From an oriel’s stately height a barberry eastward turns 


Through the summer’s amber hours till the autumn’s crimson burns; 


Syringas toss the snow of their bloom and its fragrant breath 
To every breeze that blows, and smile in the face of death. 


And here in his long last sleep Romance’s monarch lies; 
The wizard hand is dust that wrought for a myriad eyes. 
The ‘‘ harp of the north” is mute, alas! to be strung no more, 


For who could sweep its strings with the touch that was his of yore ? 


A sense of infinite rest the wanderer’s heart beguiles, 
For only the bird’s song thrills through Dryburgh’s ancient aisles. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


DRYBURGH. 
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Tr was in that region of the interminable pine forest called ‘‘ Wire- 
grass Georgia.” ‘The tall, stately pines stand in myriads, monopo- 
lizing the land except where the rivers and smaller streams en- 
courage other growth along their borders, and the hardy wire- 
grass, long, trailing, billowy, is everywhere. In the back counties 
one may ride for miles without encountering a single log-cabin or 
open field. Here and there in the leafy waste are funereal cypress 
ponds, and in them frogs which lift up their voices in song. This, 
joined to that mournful whispering of the light wind in the pine- 
tree tops, forms a dirge or symphony, as you will, which at one time 
may soothe, and at another drive one half mad with loneliness inex- 
pressible. 

It was indeed more sublime than cheerful, Linton often thought; 
and yet he stayed on and on—no one knew exactly why. The life at 
the farm-house where he made his temporary home was even more 
monotonous than the surrounding landscape, and certainly not such 
as to arouse more than a passing interest in a man of the world. 
Why should he linger? The farmer’s wife, who naturally was much 
interested in the stranger whom she housed and fed, and whom 
after two weeks’ acquaintance she treated as a son (which was nat- 
ural also in her case), soon settled on a theory of explanation. 
Linton was evidently quite young, besides being unusually hand- 
some, and had—according to Mrs. Parrish—‘‘a powerful way with 
the women-folks:” he lingered among them because he had “gone 
an’ tuck a notion ter *Reny Dowlin, an’ had a mind ter marry.” 
This was her theory. And what else could explain his daily eques- 
trian wanderings, nearly always in the direction of the Dowlin roof- 
tree? But when six weeks or more had passed and the young man 
made no announcement of his supposed intention to marry, Mrs. 
Parrish began seriously to doubt, finally abandoning her theory and 
busying herself with vague, troubled speculations. 

Could she have read—no, even if she could have read a letter sent 
one day by Linton to the distant post-office, and the one which duly 
came in answer to it, this good woman would probably have been 
more mystified and troubled than ever. For us, however, these 
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letters contain no enigmas. ‘The first in date was addressed to 
‘*Col. Edmund Barry, Washington, D. C.,” and from it may be 
quoted the following: 

‘* You are wondering what I am doing with myself, and how I 
am able to support life in this remote and primitive region, are you 
not? And yet you knew my purpose in wandering all the way 
down here—the purpose of studying human nature in its crudest 
and simplest environment. I have to record that I have found what 
I came for, and am not disappointed. You will not betieve it, but 
there is a great deal here which engages my attention and study. 

‘* Have I not found Aphrodite herself in a ‘ double-pen log-house’ 
and a homespun gown! Laugh away, if you will, but she is there, 
and her rough surroundings only make her shine the more. She 
has a brother whom she calls ‘ Bud,’ who is almost a giant in stature 
and the great fighting-cock of the neighborhood; an aunt named 
for the ‘ Land of Flowers,’ whom they all call ‘ Aunt Fluridy;’ and 
a yellow, wrinkled old grandmother who is no more ashamed of her 
bare legs (her contempt for shoe-leather appears to be immeasura- 
ble) than she is of her pipe or ‘snuff-stick.’ They are crackers 
all. Don’t ask me by what freak of nature she came to be among 
them ; she is there, and, although there, so lovely that, if Paris had 
seen her, I doubt if he would have given the apple to Venus after all. 

‘No; I am not in love, and shall not be. I can never feel love 
for anything but art, I think. My love for the fair Lorena is like 
my love for something beautiful in art, say the Venus of Milo.—Let 
me tell you what my plan is: I want to put this cracker family in a 
book. The divine Lorena is prototype for the loveliest of heroines, 
and the warrior ‘Bud’ and the ugly old barefoot grandmother 
might be worked up in a telling way, the former in the réle of un- 
tutored but noble savage. I have no actual plot as yet, however. 
No idea which has as yet occurred to me quite pleases me, and [ 
hesitate. The material is excellent and ready to my hand, but in 
just what way shall I mould it? Ask yourself this question, O 
mine uncle, and then do me the justice of reflecting that it is one 
not easily answered satisfactorily.” 

The answering letter, from which the subjoined is quoted, was 
- left by Linton at the farm-house. The sentiments of its author 
will no doubt meet with the applause of some, while eliciting in- 
dulgent smiles from others, who will not hesitate to dub this well- 
meaning Colonel Barry ‘‘a gentleman of the old school.” 

‘*T must confess, my dear nephew, that I do not enter with much 
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enthusiasm into your present schemes. I have never had any great 
fondness for low people, in fiction or out of it. ‘That was always my 
great objection to Dickens: he deals in such low characters. Let 
me urge you to avoid anything like vulgarity. The world is too 
full of what is common and distasteful already, and I can see no 
reasonable motive for going out of one’s way to re-present such 
things in fiction. I could wish you to write noble works like those 
of Bulwer and Sir Walter Scott. The critics have praised your 
eccentric efforts, and of course I have been glad to see it ; but your 
success has been a mystery to me. Candidly, my dear Alex, I 
could not be hired to wade through some of your stories a second 
time. But you have heard from me on this subject before. 

«« As to the extraordinary beauty of that cracker girl, that is sim- 
ply the result of your nimble imagination—or, I should say, your 
ability to see something in nothing. What you say about the bare- 
legged old woman induces me to caution you about being indelicate. 
I am no advocate of literary prudery, but a proper reserve is neces- 
sary. But enough—verbum sat sapienti.” 


IL 
Late one hot June afternoon there rolled out of the village of 


Harrisonville, amid no little uproar, a wagon containing two men 
who belonged to that remote region of which we have just had a 
glimpse. These men were ‘‘Bud” and ‘‘ Zeke” Dowlin, brothers 
well known in the village—which, it may be added, had been the 
scene of more than one brawl in which they had participated. 
Bud, the older and bigger of the two, had, in fact, killed his man 
only three miles out on the road from Harrisonville (which boasted 
both a court-house and a jail), and bad been arraigned and tried 
for murder there. The story goes that no jury could be found to 
convict the prisoner in the face of the popular verdict that the 
killing was the result of “‘a fair fight, open and above-board ”—a 
fight, too, which had been avowedly provoked by the unfortunate 
victim. Indeed, the testimony would go to show that this young 
backwoods giant was not really a bully (though it is certain he 
greatly enjoyed a fight), and that he was sincerely admired by the 
peaceable and fighting folk alike in his neighborhood. 

It was a common remark in Harrisonville that ‘‘ them Dowlin 
boys could put away a mighty heap o’ liquor,” and though they 
never indulged to the point of helpless intoxication, it was habitual 
with them to drink heavily, as a matter of sport and bravado, 
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whenever they came to town. They were always noisy when in 
liquor, and to-day, as they drove out of the village, they felt moved 
to whoop and yell, as though bent on asserting their superiority 
over the rest of mankind. Passing the house of a man against 
whom he harbored a grudge, the warlike Bud suddenly rose up in 
the noisy jolting wagon and, having flapped his arms against his 
body after the well-known manner of a cock on the fence, imitated 
with success the crowing of that game fowl. 

‘Bes’ man in the state er Georgey!” he thereupon shouted. 
‘« Bes’ man gwine—’cep’n any frens! An’ ef yer don’t—” he lost 
his balance and fell into the bottom of the wagon, continuing, how- 
ever, after a moment—‘‘ef yer don’t tek that dare yer’ll eat a 
dead sheep, by ——!” 

And so they made their triumphant exit out of Harrisonville. 
Once beyond the confines of the village, their vainglorious yells 
were less frequent, though repeated at ‘intervals throughout the 
long drive of seventeen miles which ended long after nightfall at 
a stream three miles from their home known as the ‘‘ Three-mile 
Branch.” 

“Now, Bud, shet up,” urged the younger brother, as they drew 
rein to water the horses. ‘‘ We haint fur fum home now, an’ 
*Reny she—I jes’ tell yer that ’ere gal kin hear us the dick’nce uv a 
long ways !” 

Bud permitted himself one more ringing yell, as the team tore 
through the shallow water, but thenceforward both men conducted 
themselves with a quiet dignity strangely at variance with the 
whooping and swearing of the foregoing seventeen miles. They 
drove on at a brisk rate, and old Mrs. Dowlin, as she sat with her 
pipe on the front porch of the lonely farm-house, soon heard the 
thundering team on the road half a mile away. 

‘’Reny !” she called, turning her face toward the door. “You 
*Reny 

“‘Yes’m, granmaw,” answered a youthful voice from within. 

<‘Rush roun’ an’ git Bud his supper now. I hear um a-comin’.” 

Mrs. Dowlin did not mention the name of her younger grand- 
son. She no doubt thought Ezekiel a good boy, deserving of at- 
tention and of his supper (which he would get, of course), but it 
never occurred to her that it was necessary to ‘‘rush roun’” and 
minister to his wants with the respectful ardor due the older 
brother. Bud was the king of the old woman’s heart, and she vol- 


untarily made herself his slave. It is to be noted that the girl 
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Lorena showed a slackness here which her grandmother viewed with 
stern disfavor, not to say alarm. While all else bowed before the 
will of the mighty Bud, she not only opposed it, but thwarted it 
when she chose. ‘‘ Bud rules the roost, an’ ’Reny she rules Bud,” 
was a remark Mrs. Dowlin had made @ propos of more than one 
occasion, and it was literally true. If Zeke adored his sister, Bud 
worshipped her ; and it was through their love of her approbation 
that Lorena ruled them. But for this they would not have been so 
careful to drop their drunken revelry and bravado at the boundary 
marked by the Three-mile Branch. 

«© You boys kin eat mo’n a little,” remarked Lorena with some- 
thing of wonder, as she sat and watched her brothers over the 
steaming supper prepared for them,—to which they replied only 
with hearty, good-natured guffaws. 

Her elbows were down on the edge of the bare table, her chin 
resting on her folded hands. A handsome mass of brown hair fell 
over her shoulders, making a frame for her white face, and even in 
that dull, uncertain light of the sputtering tallow candle it could 
be seen that Linton’s enthusiasm for her beauty was well warranted. 
There was something fine about her shapely, cream-white face, a 
far-reaching expression in her soft dark eye combining to lift her 
personality into striking contrast with that of the great, hulking, 
red-faced men on the opposite side of the table. 

“«**Reny, who yer reck’n’s a-comin’ h-yer ter-morrer?” asked the 
older brother, when his hunger was appeased. 

‘Why, who, Bud?” cried the girl, a flash of quickened interest 
illumining her face; and they knew she thought of Linton. 

Nathan Scruggs.” 

Her face fell instantly. ‘‘ What’s he a-comin’ h-yer fur?” she 
asked. 

“*Comin’ a-courtin’ er you, I reck’n,” laughed Zeke, only to 
have her lustrous dark eyes turned upon him full of reproach and 
dignity. ‘‘Oh, don’t yer fret ; he ain’t a-comin’,” the young man 
quickly added. ‘‘He’s got mo’ gumpshun, I’m a-thinkin’. But 
ef he fool enough ter come, I bet we mighty quick’ll mek ’*im pack 
san’ fur the state er Georgey on the back track.” 

‘* We seen *im yander ter Ha’sonville,” explained Bud, ‘an’ he 
up an’ tole Zeke — he knowd better’n ter tell me—tole Zeke he 
aimed ter come I.-yer ter-morrer an’ stay Sunday ’mongst us. My 
fingers jes’ eech ter git a holt on that feller, an’ ef he come h-yer 
I’ a great mine ter everlas’nly beat ’im off’n this place.” 
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**T hope yer’ll be mo’ uv a man ’n that,” said Lorena, sternly, as 
she rose and left them. 

‘That gal’s had ter kick ’im forty times nigh *bout,” said Zeke, 
now—” 

“ An’ now,” interrupted Bud, ‘‘I like ter know ef he think we 
aim ter stan’ by an’ “low him ter give Sis the trouble er kickin’ uv 
’im agin—the cussed cattle-thief !” ? 

The subject of this conversation was a man who had acquired a 
very ugly reputation in that neighborhood. He was accused of ob- 
taining fresh meat by knocking over his neighbors’ cattle on the 
range: he would fell and then skin his prize in the low swampy 
woods, carrying away in a bag only the choicest parts, together with 
the hide, which latter subsequently would be taken to Harrisonville 
and sold. This dangerous man (he was a little bandy-legged fellow 
whom the women despised) lived only five miles away, and by-and- 
by Bud Dowlin lost sight of the comeliest black-and-white young 
heifer in his drove. And some weeks later he recognized the hide 
in Harrisonville, whither it had been brought and sold by Nathan 
Scruggs, according to the sworn testimony of the dealer. But for 
Lorena, her furious brother might have been the central figure in 
another great trial at the county court-house. She spoke of the 
poor widowed woman to whom Nathan Scruggs was the sole stay, 
and prevailed with her brother to forego either a public or private 
revenge upon a man so contemptible. Bud, however, was never 
satisfied with this sort of justice, and confided to Zeke that, but for 
the fact that Nathan Scruggs had been a suitor for his sister’s hand, 
he would—in spite of his promise to Lorena—‘‘ ketch ’im in the 
woods some time er ’nuther an’ beat ’im same es yer would a dog !” 
Low as he was, he borrowed dignity in Bud’s eyes, it appeared, 
from his former relation with Lorena, even though it was no more 
than the relation of a hopeless suitor. 

All this had happened two years before, during which period Bud 
had carefully avoided a collision with this cattle-thief, who, it now 
appeared, had the presumption to wish to reopen amicable relations 
with the Dowlin family. Possibly he may have hoped that his crime 
had been forgiven ; possibly he may have been led by his amour 
propre to believe that Lorena had begun to love him at last, and 
for that reason kept her warlike brother from treating him to the 
thrashing so richly deserved. Be that as it may, he grew bold 
enough to hazard a visit to Lorena in her home, and profoundly 
astonished them all. 
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He came on Sunday afternoon and partook of their evening meal 
with them, afterwards sitting for an hour or two on the front porch 
in desultory conversation with the three women of the household, 
the two men having disappeared. He was there as a guest, and 
Lorena was therefore polite to him, but the man was not an idiot, 
and saw his mistake. A gathering storm at nightfall offered the 
wanted pretext, and he took a hasty leave. The three women 
watched him walk off into the darkness and heard the gate rattle 
after him, and Lorena heaved a sigh of relief. All at once there 
was a blazing flash of lightning, and a moment later old Mrs. Dow- 
lin half rose from her seat, ejaculating in some alarm : 

“‘What ’uz that, *Reny? ’Pears ter me like I seen two men 
a-fightin’ down thar in the lane.” 

And indeed there had been something like a suppressed cry. 
But neither Lorena nor Aunt “‘ Fluridy” had seen anything, and 
the old woman resumed her seat—persisting, however, that it 
*peared to her like she had seen two men a-fighting. The rain 
came in a sudden deluge presently, and they rose to go within, 
Mrs. Dowlin muttering regretfully: ‘‘Nathan’ll git soakin’ wet. 
Hit’s a pity.” 

At the cool humid hour of dawn on the clear morning following, 
the Dowlin farm was the scene of a curious, not to say exciting, 
episode. While Bud and Zeke were engaged over the breakfast 
Lorena had set out for them, Aunt “ Fluridy,” with milk-pails and 
water, had started down the lane toward the cow-pen not far away. 
It was light enough now to distinguish objects at a distance, and 
surely there could be nothing to frighten Aunt ‘ Fluridy ” in that 
familiar lane. But ere she has gone far, lo, she screamed loudly and 
came rushing back, dropping her milk-pail in her flight and looking 
as scared as a hen pursued by a hawk. Lorena, who had now left 
the kitchen, ran out instantly, followed by her grandmother. 

Sump'n’s under that ole wagin-body!” cried Aunt ‘‘ Fluridy,” 
breathlessly—‘‘sump’n what’s a-hollerin’ an’ a-kickin’!” If it had 
been the Old Boy himself come to seize upon her bodily, the pant- 
ing woman could not have looked more frightened or more heartily 
glad of the approach of her mother and niece, who might be re- 
garded as reinforcements. 

“© Well, come on; less go see what hit is,” said Lorena, when her 
aunt had hurriedly described how she had been ‘‘a-walkin’ ’long 
down the lane a-singin’,” and how the strange noise under the 
wagon-body had begun and gone on. 
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Lorena led the way as she spoke, and the three women went down 
the lane in single file—Aunt ‘‘ Fluridy ” bringing up the rear—to the 
old, unused wagon-body, from underneath which came very signifi- 
cant sounds indeed—sounds not only of <‘ hollerin’” and “ kickin’,” 
but of ‘cussin’” also. After some hesitation, together they laid 
hold of the rotting old frame and turned it over, thus uncovering 
aman bound hand and foot and writhing in a puddle of muddy: 
water. 

«‘ Why—great goodness !—hit’s Nathan,” cried Lorena, recogniz- 
ing the man in spite of his mud-begrimed face. ‘‘ Nathan, who 
done you this-a way?” Looking round at her aunt and grand- 
mother, she repeated : ‘‘ Who done it?” 

“Bud done it—dadburn his soul !” cried the man, bitterly. 

Bud and Zeke now appeared at the yard gate aud came forward. 
“‘ We ’uz jes’ a-comin’ ter turn ’im out,” said the former, looking 
rather abashed under his sister’s indignant gaze. 

‘« An’ you done that,” she said, speaking with difficulty. 

“Well, I thought, bein’ es he ’uz so diggin ter come h-yer ter see 
we-all,” began Bud with an uncomfortable laugh,—‘‘ bein’ es he *uz 
minded ter come *thout bein’ ast an’ ter stay so long ’thout bein’ 
coaxed, I thought I’d jes’ turn in an’ fix hit so he could put in the 
whole night while he ’uz at it, eh, Zeke ?” 

Zeke murmured, ‘‘Yere,” avoiding his sister’s eye, and pro- 
ceedc:: to cut the prisoner’s bonds. 

“‘T wouldn’ a-b’lieved a brother er mine ’ud ’a done sech a mean 
trick ter a dog, let lone ter a human cretur,” said Lorena, white 

_ with emotion. 

“Oh, shet up, gal,” expostulated the grandmother. 

‘* Why don’t yer do that ter a man er yer size?” went on the girl, 
taunting the giant culprit more with her eyes than with her words. 

‘“«’Reny, be you a-talkin’ ter Bud?” screamed old Mrs. Dowlin 
in stern reproof. 

; Iam, an’ I ’ud say the same ter the jedge in the co’te- 
ouse yander ter Ha’sonville. Hit ’uz a mean trick.” 

‘‘ Why, Sis,” said Bud, good-naturedly, ‘‘ you orter n’ ter git mad. 
I done it ’count’n er you. I wa’nt a-gwine ter “low that “ere cussed 
cattle-thief ter come a-plegin’ the life out’n you agin, an’ hit ’uz 
the only way ter mek ’im feel mean an’ keep ’im driv’ off. Hints 
done no good, an’ he er too darn no-count fur me ter turn in an’ 
fight. Had ner been fur that I’'d a-done beat ’im off’n this h-yer 
place yistiddy.” 
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The unfortunate man, being set at liberty, now got upon his feet 
and, encouraged perhaps by Lorena’s presence and attitude to make 
a show of fight, drew his knife and staggered forward. 

‘* Better look out fur yo’self, Nathan Scruggs,” warned Bud, 
hardly moving a muscle. 

Lorena put herself between them. ‘‘No, no, Nathan,” she 
pleaded ; ‘‘ don’t try ter do nothin’ like that. Don’t aggervate ’im 
tell he jumps on you right h-yer ’fore all uv us. Go owoff, Nathan 
—do—please.” 

And after wavering before her an instant, this miserable repre- 
sentative of humanity turned and retreated to a log half way down 
the lane, where he seated himself and looked about him, as if to 
collect his thoughts and lay his plans for revenge. 

‘* Thevseen the day,” said Lorena, turning to her brother, ‘‘ when 
I’uz proud er you, Obidiah Dowlin,”—they all started, as though 
struck, at the sound of that solemn name in substitute for the 
familiar ‘‘ Bud,”—*‘ but I ain’t ter-day. I’m ’shamed er you !” 

Then she turned round and walked to the house, while Bud went 
off to the field looking as uncomfortable almost as the miserable 
Nathan Scruggs himself, who now rose and took himself off. Old 
Mrs. Dowlin was scandalized at Lorena’s conduct and the result of 
it, and repeated with much bitterness to her daughter Fluridy the 
household aphorism which had grown trite—‘‘ Bud rules the roost, 
and ’Reny she rules Bud.” 


Lorena Dowlin was nineteen years old at this time, and had seen 
no life other than that of the backwoods. Barring a visit of a day 
in length to the famous Harrisonville once or twice a year, she never 
left the immediate neighborhood. At the unchristened settlement 
nearer home she disdained to be seen, it being a place of more or 
less ill repute, where the ‘‘ men-folks ” were in the habit of congre- 
gating ‘‘jes’ ter drink liquor an’ cut up devilment.” 

So, in her isolation, she had grown up curiously ignorant of the 
world. Even the mere physical world was in her conception little 
more then a vast, vague emptiness,—for no geography was taught in 
the ‘‘three-months ” summer school which maintained a fitful exist- 
ence in the neighborhood. In reading the historical parts of the 
Bible, she unconsciously made the whole action to take place im- 
mediately about her. The Israelites in the wilderness were to her 
mind but a band of unhappy people wandering through a vast ex- 
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tent of uninhabited pine woods. She pictured the drowning of 
Pharaoh and his host in the little lake of her acquaintance called 
Hightower’s Pond, and imagined Elijah caught up in the flaming 
chariot near the banks of the river three miles away. 

There was another book, and only one other, which she had read 
—a romance telling of scenes magnificent and heroes and heroines 
immaculate, which her aunt had brought from Harrisonville long 
years before. There was hardly an echo in it of anything she had 
ever seen or heard, and here it was difficult for her to place the ac- 
tion at all. The book was an enchanting puzzle. Her aunt firmly 
believed every word of it to be true, but Lorena doubted. Those 
beautiful heroic people and their surroundings belonged rather to 
dreamland, it seemed to her ; forshe had her dreamland aside from 
the actualities of every-day vision—a vague, misty realm, peopled 
with curious fancies. 

No ; the romance could only be a dream in print. So she went 
on thinking, as she read it again and again, until Linton ap- 
peared, when she slowly and wonderingly changed her mind. Not 
even the chief of those lovely beings who flowered between the 
covers of that always wonderful book was more pleasing to her 
imagination than this stranger, who burst upon her suddenly, she 
knew not whence or how. ‘Troubled at first, mayhap, with a faint, 
almost unconscious doubt of his reality, she surveyed him curiously 
from afar, half expecting him to disappear like any other figure in a 
dissolving dream. A longer and closer view eliminated the doubt 
without lessening the charm. He was real, although so unlike any- 
one she had known. He came to her likea hero from romance-land, 
and her eye rested on him with growing rapture until at last she had 
twined about him all her affection—this ‘man whose aim was to 
woo only the muse of literature and looked upon her merely as 
material.” 

He came and talked to her as she sat engaged with the humming 
spinning-wheel, answering him only a word here and there, but 
listening absorbingly. In the long, golden afternoons, when her 
work was done, he would sit with her on the shaded piazza and read 
from the poets, and then it seemed to Lorena that heaven was near. 

The situation was viewed by no one with disfavor or alarm, ex- 
cept perhaps in the caseof Aunt “ Fluridy,” whose early sqjourn for 
a time at Harrisonville had endowed her with a degree of worldly 
wisdom. But she kept her fears to herself, if she had them, and 
she surely looked upon the visitor with a kindly eye—as did they 
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all. Neither old Mrs. Dowlin nor her grandsons showed any dislike 
for Linton, though the former often spoke of him as ‘‘a mighty 
no-count man,” considering him a lazy trifling fellow for hugging 
the house and hanging round the women at hours when all the men- 
folk were industriously employed in the field. It is probable that 
the two young backwoodsmen only looked upon him as a curious, 
though perfectly harmless, foreign animal, invented perhaps for 
Lorena’s amusement ; it is certain that they stood in no awe of him 
as a man of the world, and that it never occurred to them to be 
envious of him in any way. If he furnished entertainment for 
Lorena, they had nothing to say; he was free to come and go when 
he chose. 

Weeks passed, and still this unknown man lingered in the coun- - 
try ; still he was coming and going, and by-and-by it seemed to 
Lorena that all the color and glory of the world came and went 
with him. Her content was innecently supreme when he was near, 
but she began to be more and more troubled when he was gone. 
Through his talk and his books her eyes were opening to many 
things before unseen ; she saw what he was and what she was not, 
and was prey to a vague unrest. Would it be only a vague unrest 
when the parting came? The parting... ah! 

Too soon it was at hand. Without previous warning Linton came 
one day to make his adieux. He found grandmother Dowling on 
the front piazza, barefoot as was her wont, and contentedly knitting. 
She invited him to sit down and, without waiting for him to ask 
for Lorena, began to tell him the news. She was full of the story 
of attempted assassination on the part of Nathan Scruggs, and his 
subsequent undignified hegira in company with his unhappy old 
mother. Yes, Bud had been shot at from an ambush—her own 
Bud. It was on the road after nightfall only a day or two ago. 

*«’Co’se he couldn’ see who hit wuz, but we-all knowd mighty 
well hit ’uz Nathan, an’ nex’ day Bud sont word over ter the 
Scrugges’ he aimed ter come an’ settle fer that shootin’ good fash- 
ion—Nathan mer look out! An’ what yer reck’n? H-yer yistiddy 
come the news ’at Nathan ’ud gone a-kitin’—done sole the place an’ 
tuck ole Mis’ Scruggs in a cyart an’ everlas’n’ly lef’ these diggins !” 

When Mrs. Dowlin had finished her laugh, she told the visitor 
that Lovena had gone to bring some “ drinkin’ water” from the 
spring, whereupon he proposed to go and meet her, leaving the old 
woman to took after him and mutter rather impatiently: ‘He 
never gimme time ter tell ’im what ailed the well-water.” 
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‘*T have come to say good-bye,” said Linton, abruptly, as soon as 
he found the girl, little realizing how he startled her. ‘‘ My time 
is up. Iam going back home—to Washington.” 

The glad lights in her eyes which had flashed up at his approach 
wavered and faded out. 

‘‘To Washington,” she repeated, with no animation, looking 
vaguely over his shoulder. Oh, yes—that was the great place he 
came from—far, far away from her world. It was so far he would 
never come back. 

‘* Before I go I must thank you for what you have done for me 
this summer.” 

‘*Me?” echoed Lorena. Thank her?—what had she done? It 
was he who merited thanks. Was it not he who brought light and 
laughter and joy with him wherever he moved? 

“‘Towe you many thanks. It might have been terribly dull here 
but for you.” 

Lorena thought this very wonderful, and stood silent in her won- 
der. He went away disappointed at last—a little piqued perhaps. 
She did not like him as much as he had thought; his departure 
excited little regret in her. Well, it was better for her. When he 
had thought it over he really felt glad—glad to think he had left 
her undisturbed, to think that her life would go on as before, and 
all be well with her. 

Poor Aunt ‘‘ Fluridy” was not so blind. When the Dowlin broth- 
ers came up from the field at sundown that evening, and had drawn 
water by means of the old-time, groaning sweep at the well and 
washed their hands and faces, the one holding the bucket aloft and 
slowly pouring out the water for the other—when all this was 
finished, and they had gone to the house, mayhap heaving sighs 
of relief that the day’s work was done and well done, they found 
their aunt crying. 

‘Why, Aunt Fluridy,. what’s all this h-yer?” asked Bud, tenderly. 
The sight of a woman in tears almost unnerved him. 

It was all for Lorena. ‘‘ Her heart’s done broke,” sobbed Aunt 
‘*Fluridy.” 

«*¢ Broke’ !” cried Bud with a look of great fright, for he but - 
vaguely comprehended this figurative speech. It was one of the 
high-flown expressions his aunt had acquired at Harrisonville. 

“Who done it?” Zeke demanded. 

“‘Why, that ’ere Mr. Lint’n, 0’ co’se. I jes’ knowd hit ’uz gwine 
ter be that er way when I fust seen ’im a-comin’ h-yer a-hangin’ 
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roun’’Renyso much. He jes’ done it fur his own fun, an’ now he’s 
tired uv it an’ gone an’ lef’ that po’ child broken-hearted.” 

Forgetful of his aunt’s presence, Bud Dowlin began to curse the 
absent Linton with great energy. ‘‘ Whar’s’Reny now ?” he checked 
himself to ask, looking about him fiercely. 

‘‘ Thar in the shed-room. I jes’ while ago got her ter go in thar 
an’ lay down. She “lowed nothin’ ’t all ailed her, but I knowd 
better. A while atter he come h-yer ter tell her good-by she went off 
ter herself some’rs an‘ didn’ eat no dinner, an’ I been a-huntin’ uv 
her the whole evenin’—an’ jes’ while ago I foun’ her layin’ down in 
the wire-grass way out yonder in the woods. She said nothin’ 
ailed her, but she looked like she never were gwine ter hole up her 
head agin.” 

Aunt ‘‘Fluridy” perceived that her elder nephew was moving 
toward the door of Lorena’s room and, turning upon him, called 
out sharply: ‘You Bud! don’t you go in thar!” 

The young man started as though detected in a guilty act, and 
turned away. He was willing enough to relinquish his half-formed 
design. Somehow that room was like a sacred place to him; he 
felt uneasy there. 

Old Mrs. Dowlin now came out on the piazza to ask what was 
the matter. While her tearful daughter attempted to explain, Bud 
and Zeke conferred apart, and presently the former sprang upon a 
horse and galloped away in the direction of the farm where Linton 
had been staying. In about an hour he returned, and, after gulp- 
ing down a few morsels of supper and taking a long draught from 
the whiskey-bottle, he set off down the dusky road again in hot 
haste, accompanied by Zeke. 

‘*No tellin’ what devilment them boys’ll git inter atter all that 
whiskey,” whispered Aunt ‘‘ Fluridy” in terrified soliloquy, as she 
watched themdepart. ‘‘I wish ter goodness I hadn’t ’u’ tole *em!” 


It was a magnificent moonlight night, and as Linton leisurely 
paced his horse along the sandy road leading toward Harrisonville, 
he was in an exalted state of mind. He revelled in the conscious- 
ness of poetic imagination, of inventive powers; for just now, at 
starting, he had had an inspiration—the idea had come to him for 
which he had been waiting so long ina kind of mental apathy. 
What enchantment! His imagination was on the wing, and the 
hours spent in this long lonely ride would be among the happiest 
of his life. He was not troubled with thoughts of Lorena. He did 
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not ask himself how she was now to take up the several threads of 
her life, which had of late diverged so far into the delightful, 
strange, and new, and go on with them in the old-time simplicity 
and content; he did not see her sorrowful, hungry life foreshadowed 
—her sighs, which would mingle with the mournful sound of the 
spinning-wheel, and mayhap her tears, which would dampen the 
spun yarn as she drew it through her fingers. He only saw her 
before him, radiant, lovely, in a jaminous cloud of fancy—his in- 
spiration. 

Linton had set out on this night-ride of twenty miles through a 

.thinly-populated country without arms and without a tremor of 
apprehension. And why not? This was no region of highway 
robbers ; the people here were honest—or so he was told. What 
then could he fear ? Surely no one could wish to murder a harm- 
less gentleman who had no enemies and whose pleasing external 
and winning way drew smiles from the most sullen of mankind. 

Nevertheless he had not gone two miles on his road before his 
progress was suddenly checked. It was at a point of the route 
about a mile from the Dowlin farm, and he was just entering the 
shades of the thick growth on the banks of a small stream which, 
being dammed up a short distance ahead, formed a mill-pond. 
Here, all in a moment, a man sprang into the road and grasped his 
bridle, while another, coming from behind, seized him about the 
waist and dragged him from the saddle. He was thrown violently 
to the ground, and, though fighting desperately, was soon overcome 
by his giant-like assailant and securely bound, the man who had 
seized the horse having come forward and offered some assistance. 

Full of wrath at his capture and helplessness, Linton demanded 
to know the meaning of this outrage, but there was no answer, and 
presently the giant highwayman lifted him bodily and threw him 
on to his shoulder. Then he walked off into the woods, followed 
by his comrade leading the horse. 

** What does this mean?” cried Linton again. ‘Take my purse 
and let me go.” 

Still there was no reply, and no attempt to take his purse. The 
two men went straight ahead without even a word to éach other, 
and the bewildered captive began to fear their aim was to murder 
him. Presently they emerged from the dense growth of trees into 
an open space where the moonlight played brilliantly, and though 

his uncomfortable position prevented him from seeing the face of 
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either of his captors, Linton recognized the mill to which he had 
once walked with Lorena. 

They came to a halt at the top of the long, white, glistening dam, 
and the prisoner was gently deposited on the ground. Then, the 
horse having been secured not far away on the level beneath them, 
the two men leisurely seated themselves near their captive and took 
out their pipes to smoke. Linton could see their faces now, and 
recognized Lorena’s brothers with profound astonishment—be- 
ginning after some moments an indignant remonstrance, but check- 
ing himself when he saw that they paid no heed. ‘They now began 
a whispered conversation, little of which was lost to his keen ear. 

*‘T wuz a-thinkin’ whur ter tek him next,” said Bud. 

«* Yere—me too,” responded Zeke. 

‘‘Somehow I feel sorter ‘shame’ ter tek him thar home right 
straight,” pursued Bud, betraying his previous intention of depos- 
iting the captive at Lorena’s feet. ‘‘I rayly dunner how she mout 
like hit.” 

“‘Yere ; she mout be mad.” 

‘* We mout tek him over ter the gin-house an’ fas’n him up thar 
till mornin’. Then I reck’n hit'll depen’ on Sis what we do with 
him atter that. Hit ’ud do me good ter everlas’n’ly t’ar his win’- 
pipe out atter what he done, but I reck’n hit won’t do ter kill him. 
Aunt Fluridy ‘lowed that ’uz the wust thing we boys could do ter 
*Reny... Zeke,” the young man continued in a hesitating, shame- 
faced way, “‘ you reck’n she’s gone an’ rayly sot her mine on him? 
I wuz in hopes when hit did come hit ’ud be sump’n better’n this 
yuh puny triflin’ feller. You reck’n she’s a-hankerin’ atter marry- 
in’ uv him sho-nuf?” 

“‘Yere; I reck’n so. Women-fokes ginerly wants ter marry 
when they takes a notion ter a man. She ain’t never tuck a 
notion ter nobody afore ter my knowin’.” 

«Then, by ! she shull doit. Hit shull be one thing or t’other 
—I done swore ter hit! When Aunt Fluridy ‘lowed he’d broke 
Reny’s heart, I lowed I’d break his neck, an’ I sticks ter hit.” 

Linton was thunderstruck. His anger at the indignity put upon 
him—even his fears lest those fierce threats might culminate in 
brutal act—almost left him in the flood of remorseful regret which 
now filled his mind as he thought of Lorena. He heard no more, 
and hardly gave heed as his captors presently started to their feet, 
crying : 

**Who’s that?” 
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A woman’s figure was seen hurrying toward them along the glis- 
tening white dam—the figure of Lorena. With an impatient excla- 
mation, Bud started forward, as if to stop her ; but she was already 
near enough for the captive to hear what passed between them. 

‘Why, ’Reny, what you mean?” cried Bud. ‘‘ Whur you gwine 
*way down h-yer in the night-time by yo’,lone self?” 

“‘What you doin’ ?” she retorted, looking about her almost fran- 
tically. ‘‘ What you-all a-tryin’ ter do?—say !” 

**We ain’t a-doin’ nothin’—we jes’-—” he began ; but as she fixed 
her stern eyes upon him he wavered and paused in confusion. 

‘© You been an’ waylaid him an’—” She could not go on; the 
agonized voice died away in a whisper. 

‘No; we hain’t hurt him. We hain’t skacely crooked a finger 
at him. Don’t you fret. We jes’ cotcht him an’ tied him, fix’n 
ter tek him an’ fas’n him up in the gin-house.” 

‘* You boys mus’ be gone plum crazy,” said the girl with more 
composure. ‘*Ain’t he a man free ter come an’ go? What busi- 
ness you got ter stop him this er way?” 

‘© We done it count’n’ er you, Sis. Aunt Fluridy ‘lowed you—a 
—a—a—you know, an’ we aim ter mek him—” 

“*Go turn him loose !—turn him loose right straight !” 

Bud Dowlin was shaken with emotion; he almost trembled. 
«Sis, I shan’t do it.” 

“‘Turn him loose, Bud—don’t I tell yer !” 

** Don’t ax me, Sis—I can’t. Hit ought ner be nohow, an’ I’d 
ruther tek a kickin’ an’ sneak off like a suck-egg dog ’un ter do hit. 
No use ter ax me.” 

**Oh me! oh me!” sobbed Lorena, turning from side to side and 
looking about her in frantic, mute appeal. Was it impossible to 
make this great, earnest, blundering brother understand how cruel 
he was—how he loaded her with shame? 

Wringing her hands, she turned, as if to fly and escape the con- 
sequences of what had been done, but only retreated a few steps. 
She thought she would rather die than see them drag him to her 
home. She would do anything—she would deceive them—lie to 
them ! 

The girl came back to her brother’s side. 

“‘T don’t want you ter turn him loose, Bud,” she began to whis- 
per eagerly, smiling in a strange forced way. ‘‘I jes’-—I jes’ said 
all that so he could hear it—ter piease him, yer know. Don’t you 
go an’ turn him loose now.” 
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‘‘Why, Sis—” The credulous man stood in open-mouthed, un- 
suspecting astonishment. 

**T tell yer the bes’ way ter do, Bud,” she went on impetuously : 
‘* You-all go off an’ lemme talk ter him a little. I got sump’n ter 
say ter him an’ I don’t want you-all ter hear it.” 

She put her hand on her brother’s arm and turned her face up 
to him with a ghastly sort of archness. ‘‘ You an’ Zeke go on off 
now—go down the road yonder whur Aunt Fluridy is behine them 
busbes, fur I know in reason she’s scared.” 

It hardly occurred to Bud Dowlin to suspect his sister of double- 
dealing : the heavens might fall, but Lorena would not lie. In- 
stead of suspecting her, he presently became animated with admi- 
ration for her diplomacy. It slowly filtered into the understanding 
of this aggressive half-intoxicated young backwoodsman that all 
the indignant remonstrance of a moment ago was mere pretence, 
designed to awaken gratitude in the prisoner and thus pave the 
way toward a tenderer feeling. Deeply impressed with a sense of 
his sister’s talents, he called Zeke to follow, and abandoning the 
captive to Lorena’s care, they walked away together. 

«© What yer reck’n she aims ter say ter him?” asked Bud, when 
he had acquainted his brother with Lorena’s pretended design. 

“Talk ter ’m an’ honey ’im up, I reck’n,” said Zeke, ‘‘ an’ mek 
*im willin’ ter stay peaceable. Women-folks is cunnin’, J tell yer !” 

Down the road behind the bushes designated they encountered 
their frightened aunt. ‘‘What’d you go an’ let ’Reny come 
down h-yer fur now?” was the reproachful query with which they 
jointly saluted her. 

‘*Whur’s Reny?” broke in the woman, amazed to see them. ‘I 
couldn’ help it,” she continued. ‘‘She sot her mine on comin’ 
ter stop yer soon’s ever she knowd what you-all wuz up ter.” 

“« She wa’n’t atter stoppin’ uv us,” said Bud with a chuckle. 

*‘ Naw; she ’uz jes’ fweared we aimed ter kill *im,” said Zeke, 
that ’uz all.” 

What was this? Aunt Fluridy could not believe her ears. 
Lorena not wish to stop them? She knew better. 


Standing apart until her brothers were quite gone from view, the 
frantic girl then turned toward the abandoned captive. Quickly 
she went forward and kneeled down over Linton and spoke to him. 

«‘You mus’n’ mine them boys,” she pleaded softly, beginning 


to tug at the cords with which he was bound. ‘‘ They er drinkin’ ; 
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they dunner what they er ’bout. I fooled ’em an’ sont ‘em off, an’ 
soon’s I kin ontie you an’ let you loose—run jump on yer horse— 
quick !” 

He began impetuously to speak words of thanks to her—words 
of regret, of regard ; but she answered not and hung her head in 
shame. 

The knots did not untie easily, and ail her feverish haste seemed 
to result in nothing. Wildly apprehensive lest her brothers should 
begin to suspect her design and return: too soon, she strove to 
crowd all her energies to the task, but her fingers seemed numb. 
Presently Linton suggested the use of his pen-knife and told her 
to take it from his pocket. This was done, and in another moment 
his bonds were cut and he was free. 

‘*What can I—” began the young man, as he sprang to his feet 
‘*_what can I do to—” 

He was interrupted by a shout from down the road. 

*‘Reny! Hello, thar !—we er a-comin’ !” 

The girl drew her hand from Linton’s eager grasp, urging him 
frantically to begone. 

He moved away from her and was about to dash down the steep 
bank, but paused. At the risk of his life he turned and came back 
to her. He was touched beyond expression—and it may be, even 
in that intense moment, a theatrical feeling with which he was 
sometimes moved came to the surface. He felt irresistibly impelled 
to fall on one knee before her and seize and kiss her hand. 

‘* Lorena, I glorify you in my memory forever !” 

Then he was up and gone—down the steep bank—across the level 
ground—into the saddle upon the waiting animal—and away! It 
was all done in less than a minute, but to Lorena it seemed that it 
would never be over. 

While the fugitive was still in view—having scarcely more than 
started the horse—Bud and Zeke Dowlin ran out into the road with 
shouts and execrations. 

Hark! Flash—bang! Anotherand yet another. Lorena shrieked 
und covered her ears. Was there to be no end? Every chamber 
in two revolvers was emptied—one after another. But the fleeing 
horseman had plunged into the deep, dark woods, and the pistol- 
balls flew wide of the mark. 

As he put up his smoking weapon, Bud Dowlin swore furiously, 
and turning, for the first time in his life spoke roughly to his aunt, 
who was screaming with terror. Then he strode over the long, 
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white, glistening dam to where Lorena stood like one frightened 
into stone. 
** Well—Sis !” was his reproachful—almost contemptuous—excla- 
tion ; and Lorena knew she had fallen from her high place. 
Louis PENDLETON. 


PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


THE practitioner of medicine in the future will be the High- 
priest of Prophylaxis: his duties will confine him to study the pre- 
vention, rather than seek to be only the curer, of any form or kind 
of disease. 

Specialism, as now understood, will be discarded. 

Why? 

Because a well-educated doctor will then occupy a position analo- 
gous to a counsellor-at-law of the present, as the medical student 
will have learned to free himself from the authority of his books, 
and to assume instead the masterful reasonings of common-sense. 

The uncertainties forever brooding over the life of every man 
dominate his actions entirely too much ; and not having logically 
studied his duties to himself, he naturally seeks a doctor who will 
assume his burdens of real or anticipated disease. Having placed 
his health in the care of an eminent specialist, he feels content in 
being relieved of his own responsibilities. Should he unfortunately 
die, his friends console themselves because he had been attended 
by so eminent and scientific a physician, particularly if he be a 
specialist. 

Would any sane man in the world so surrender his bank account 
to an eminent financial specialist? Would he turn over his views 
on law or politics to the eminent special jurisprudent or magnetic 
leader who now dazzles our horizons with ponderous law or brilliant 
political coruscations? I answer, No. Yet this is constantly done 
when human health is concerned, and the result is the usual marble 
shaft in the tenantless habitations of the Great Mystery. 

Another depressing fact exists in the so-called layman knowing 
too little of his own physiology and anatomy, whilst a vast number 
of doctors depend entirely upon the authority and dicta of their 
teachers in medical colleges. 

For more than a quarter of a century, during a most active medi- 
cal life, I have been engaged in a professional capacity to teach 
various branches of medicine and surgery. During this educational 
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period I rarely encountered a medical student who had been prop- 
erly trained to take on the logical duties of a medical man. Mem- 
ory phenomena were not unusual, and the information acquired by 
these men was immense; and had they been taught to reason from 
such information, I am quite sure the practical available advances 
in the scientific pursuit of medicine would have been vastly greater 
in good results than have been developed by the thousands of hard 
workers who did not know, nor were they ever taught, how to 
properly elucidate facts which would have greatly diminished the 
death rate, particularly in such cases as could have been conducted 
to a happy termination, instead of succumbing, as many now do, to 
the sweeping strokes of relentless Death. 

I therefore believe that many persons have been gathered to the 
Great Unknown who would have been saved by the proper exhibi- 
tion of the laws of physiology, inductive reason, and common-sense. 
The errors have been of omission, not commission ; ignorance, not 
wisdom, prevailing. 

The question of pure reason and the analysis of facts, such as a 
lawyer presents to a jury, seldom enter the heads of these obsequi- 
ous followers of authority, and knowing this great weakness of the 
medical profession, I have formulated the following : 

It is safer and better to be under the cares of a well-trained nurse 
than to be treated by a learned doctor without the capacity of rea- 
son. In this peculiar instance one should above all else discrimi- 
nate between learning and common-sense. 

In giving this pape. the title of «‘ Preventable Death” I do not 
describe a condition, nor do I pronounce the doctrine of an undy- 
ing humanity. 

Were I to proceed to methods usually adopted by medical au- 
thors writing for strictly medical readers, I should make a few 
brief statements, and quickly pass over much of the ground by the 
use of technical terms, of themselves carrying proper explanations 
and elucidations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In order to avoid the technique of medical description, I will cite 
a few cases of preventable death, and give my reasons for so stating. 

These were deaths of public characters, occupying exalted and 
prominent positions, wherefore I can be excused as I make use of 
the public’s property, as well as some falling under my own indi- 
vidual career as a physician and surgeon. 

* * * * * *. * * 


The direct immediate act of death results either from a failure in 
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the heart’s action, from a paralysis of the respiratory tracts in the 
lungs, or from a cessation of those coérdinate actions abiding in the 
brain and spinal great centres. : 

These three functions—the warder gods of life—never sleep nor 
tarry. Should they do so, that essence or vital spark known as 
Life leaves the physical being, never to return ! 

The predisposing causes which tend to destroy each or all of 
these life-maintainers cover the entire range of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

The practising physician who offers himself for public patronage 
assumes gigantic responsibilities. 

How many of them realize it? 

Many obtain exalted positions and great reputations. 


A PREVENTABLE DEATH—HEART-FAILURE. 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON IU. 


The unexpected death of Napoleon III., January 9, 1873, 
shocked the entire world, and to the medical profession it was an 


_ awe-inspiring warning—a Banquo’s ghost, which “‘ would not down”! 


Sir Henry Thompson, the surgeon who was to operate on the 
Emperor, never dreamed that a patient could die under his minis- 
trations, more particularly from heart-failure induced by the ad- 
ministration of chloroform. Sir Henry had so well deserved the 
gratitude of his country, that he had been rewarded by being made 
a Baronet—the highest title ever bestowed by England upon physi- 
cian or surgeon. His friends as well as he thought it preposter- 
ous for him to achieve a failure, wherefore no consulting surgeons 
were brought in; and when the catastrophe was announced, can we 
wonder that the Empress Eugénie, in her lightning-blasted widow- 
hood, moaned in her despair, ‘‘ C’est impossible—il est impossible 
—qu’il est mort!” 

Now for the history of this extraordinary preventable death. 
Early in 1857, the Emperor was ordered by Civiale, Velpeau, 
Nélaton, and Ricord—the greatest surgeons of that grand era of 
great medical men—to forego certain pleasures at table in conse- 
quence of kidney troubles, which constantly deposited large quan- 
tities of phosphates and urates. Horseback exercise, beyond that 
which was absolutely necessary in his duties as commander-in-chief 
of the French armies, was absolutely interdicted. The Tuileries 
were condemned as a permanent residence, in consequence of damp- 
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ness, to be used only when requisite for the presentation of ambas- 
sadors and state receptions. The palace of St. Cloud for residen- 
tial purposes was thought to possess a purer atmosphere. Biarritz 
was chosen for summer relaxations and sea-bathing. In so far as it 
was possible, the Emperor obeyed these injunctions; but the great 
medical men could not check the phosphatic deposits indicative of 
retrograde metamorphosis of tissue—a physical wasting brought 
about by mental anxiety, in the knowledge that his throne was 
being undermined by his own friends. He was likewise very 
despondent because of the bellicose attitude of Eugénie and her 
following. A declaration of war might cost him his dynasty, and 
with it the destruction of Imperalism. 

The outcome of the Franco-Prussian war developed the antici- 
pated result. 

Here was a condition of mind and body that should have been 
studied in all possible bearings by Sir Henry Thompson before he 
decided to use such a depressing anesthetic as chloroform. 

The uric-acid diathesis of 1857 had become a pronounced case of 
stone in the bladder in 1873. The practical materialistic doctor 
saw in that stone all cause for Napoleon’s bodily weakness. 

Sir Henry Thompson evidently regarded the psychical condition 
—the morale of the despairing Emperor—as a very minor factor; 
and he seemed to have entirely overlooked the worn-out, flabby heart, 
else he would not have administered chloroform. He did not (ac- 
cording to the published reports) look upon the administration of 
chloroform as being at all dangerous, else he would have used every 
precaution, even to the removal of the Emperor’s mustache, which 
should always be done, lest the beard retain some of the poisonous 
vapors of the anesthetic, when atmospheric air becomes a sheet- 
anchor of salvation. 

Crushing of the stone in the bladder (lithotripsy) was advised 
by Sir Henry. 

The household retinue of the Emperor was not changed in the 
least, as no unusual result was anticipated. None of the friends 
who cheered him in his exile were summoned to Chiselhurst. 

Sir Henry Thompson arrived with his well-known punctuality. 
The Emperor was disrobed, he lay on the bed, the chloroform was 
poured into the inhaler, and he was told how to inspire the anexs- 
thetic. He drew a few labored spasmodic breaths, and the Napole- 
onic dynasty disappeared from the face of the earth! Sir Henry 
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Thompson’s unfortunate chloroformation made the French Repub- 
lic a permanency. 

Here was a case of preventable death. 

Why? 

The action of chloroform is not known in its entirety, but it is 
generally believed that the first inhalations paralyze the terminal 
points of certain nerves (sympathetic and ganglionic) distributed 
on the inside surfaces of the windpipe and air-passages. 

Subsequent to this nerve benumbing, a reflex action is distributed 
over the nerve-centres in and on the walls of the heart structure, 
and if it does not succumb to this anesthetic soaking, then the va- 
por of the chloroform passes into the blood current to float around 
the great sensorial centres of the brain and spinal cord, whereby 
anesthesia or complete loss of consciousness ensues, 

To prevent death by chloroform the greatest precautions must 
always be exercised. So great is the danger, that very few Ameri- 
can surgeons now venture upon its administration. 

A jury empanelled in the city of New York to sit upon a case 
of death by chloroform would in all probability be very hard upon 
the doctor who used it. Ether is now most universally used, because 
of its comparative innocuousness; but even this anesthetic requires 
the greatest possible precaution. All forms of apparent death (and 
complete anesthesia is an appurent death) are most serious, They 
demand unremitting watchfulness. No surgeon should be held 
blameless of an anesthetic death who was not provided with all 
known devices and antidotes for the restoration of anesthetic col- 
lapse, which is most frequently the sure forerunner of death. 

The uses of these devices are known to all well-informed physi- 
cians. They consist of Electricity, Nitrite of Amyl, Nitro-glycerine, 
Hypodermic syringes filled with brandy or ammoniacal solutions 
for instantaneous use, as well as flannels soaked in hot mustard water 
for application to the spine and extremities, and cylinders for the 
inhalation of Oxygen. This armament looks formidable, and almost 
useless; yet one single human life saved is worth all this prepara- 
tion. 

Because so many hundreds of thousands of soldiers have recov- 
ered without any trouble from chloroform anesthesia, we should not 
be in any degree less careful. We must differentiate the young, 
healthy, muscular soldier, suddenly stricken with a wound, from the 
weak and debilitated patient, such as was Napoleon III., whose 
hopes were gone, and who was struggling against despair as well as 
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physical disease. Had he been properly prepared by an experienced 
common-sense physiological practitioner, he would not have suc- 
cumbed at that time, a victim to the deadly, insidious poison of 
chloroform vapor, because it would not have been administered. 
Just how he should have been prepared for the use of chloroform 
depended entirely upon his condition, which contra-indicated it. 

Where heart-failure is to be expected from chloroformation, we 
should endeavor to fortify the weak heart by divesting it of all 
encumbrances. 

The physiology of the heart’s normal action is the guide, because 
two sets of nerves govern its action. One is preventive, check or 
inhibitory, which governs it like a curb bit on a fiery horse; the 
other set, the stimulant or exhibitory nerves, urge the heart’s ac- 
tion to its fullest capacity—the whip and spur in the last quarter- 
stretch of the race. 

In health these two sets antagonize each other, and if either one 
acts in excess the opposite exercises its functions to offset any mis- 
chief. 

We know that atropine (the active principle of belladonna) para- 
lyzes these check or inhibitory nerves; therefore, in giving chloro- 
form, even where no suspected heart is concerned, it is wise to use 
atropine to overcome the check-nerves, should the heart become 
more or less paralyzed by the anzthetic. Here the atropine re- 
moves a great factor towards depressed action; as the exhibitory 
or stimulant nerves then have full swing, whereby the automatic 
action peculiar to the heart is kept constantly in play, freed from 
antagonistic associations. 

Again, should the heart exhibit any tendency to feeble action, 
the patient should be reversed, with head down and feet up,—cbxo- 
* lutely turned upside down,—so that whatever power remaining in 
the heart will not exhaust itself to lift two columns of blood up to 
the brain through the arteries (carotid) of the neck. With the head 
down and the feet up the brain is kept full of blood, enough to 
provide for the automatic necessary actions of life, and the feeble 
heart is not taxed to force a gentle flow downwards. 

To the great Nélaton is the profession of medicine as well as 
all mankind indebted for this grand discovery. 

I was present at an operation in Paris, where Nélaton gave chlo- 
toform to a lad’, in order that Marion Sims might make one of his 
peculiar splendid operations. In the midst of the procedure, in 
presence of half-a-dozen of the most prominent medical celebrities 
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of Paris, Nélaton suddenly cried out, ‘‘ Down with her head—up 
with her feet!” Sims was for the moment utterly dumbfounded at 
the rapidity of the patient’s being snatched from his hands. How- 
ever, he soon saw the status quo, and for two hours this patient 
was dozens of times reversed until she became conscious, to again 
become deadly faint when placed on the operating-table in the hori- 
zontal position. In the end we triumphed. I say ‘‘ we,” because 
every one of us worked long and faithfully, each in his turn, until 
the hour of danger had passed. When the danger crisis was over, 
Sims had completed his operation; and medical men will know how 
difficult was the task accomplished by that greatest of American 
surgeons, when I say that the operation was for the cure of vesico- 
vaginal fistula! Nélaton’s common-sense, co-added to his marvellous 
skill and vast experience, saved that woman’s life. He added an- 
other prevented death to the chaplet of his renown, and Sims re- 
turned a healthy woman to an affectionate family, who had been a 
recluse for years and a loathing to herself. Nélaton and Sims con- 
jointly did it—all honor to the skill and humanitarianism of two 
such magnificent men and surgeons ! 

Once again, here in New York, I assisted in an operation where 
chloroform was administered with the same result as in Nélaton’s 
case. I saw soon after the anesthesia the ashen gray of death per- 
vade her face, when I rapidly snatched her from the operating 
table and reversed her as above described. 

In this case, besides heart-failure, respiration had also ceased, 
and the patient was apparently dead; yet position, together with 
artificial respiration and withdrawing the tongue from the mouth 
to remove it from the epiglottis (the top of the windpipe) to allow 
air to enter the paralyzed lungs, soon restored the almost dead, in- 
animate form to active life. It was a close call—so close that I 
shudder even now at its almost fatal result. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, concerning heart- 
failure, naturally General Sheridan’s case presents itself. The pub- 
lished bulletins from the beginning to the end made no mention of 
the nitro-glycerine treatment. 


ANOTHER FORM -OF PREVENTABLE DEATH. 
ANGINA PECTORIS. 


Angina pectoris (agony of the chest) carries off many people, the 
last of whom, according to the newspapers, was the novelist, the 
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Rev. E. P. Roe, who expired in one day because of its crushing 
anguish. 

Maj.-General George B. McClellan (according to the published 
reports of that time) likewise succumbed after twenty-four honrs 
of incontrollable pain. Just how these patients were treated I am 
unable to say ; but Dr. Richardson of London, long before General 
McClellan’s death, had received a prize ‘of twenty-five thousand 
francs from the Academy of Medicine in Paris for having discov- 
ered an almost infallible remedy for angina pectoris by the admin- 
istration, in the very small doses of ;45 to 5 of a grain, of nitro- 
glycerine! This discovery entitles Dr. Richardson to the never- 
ending gratitude of every suffering man, woman, or child afflicted 
with angina pectoris. 

I know a number of persons who always carry tablets of nitro- 
glycerine with them, and I am equally certain that ail these people, 
by the use of nitro-glycerine, are living in comparative comfort, 
who would otherwise have fallen under the insupportable torture 
of that form of heart-neuralgia, the most dreadful of all pains. 

* * * * * * * * 

Physicians, after thirty years of practice, generally become scep- 
tical about the use of medicine, but the rapidity of the almost cer- 
tain relief from nitro-glycerine might be called a miracle in the eyes 
of the ignorant. 

One illustrated case, chosen from dozens, will explain how this 
drug acts. 

A few nights after the blizzard of last March, I saw on the corner 
of Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, lying on the pavement 
in front of the Grenoble Apartment House, a poor unfortunate 
man, apparently in articulo mortis. The knowing policeman of 
that quarter, however, was endeavoring to make him “ move on,” 
as his prostrate condition drew a crowd of onlookers, some of 
whom thought with the policeman that he was drunk, and some 
said he was a tramp, but no one thought he was ill. ‘Something in 
the position of the man, as he lay on the hard cold pavement, in- 
duced me to stoop over him, and as I placed my ear near his face 
I heard the unmistakable moan of extreme pain. I then inquired 
if he were ill, and in the faintest of whispers he replied, ‘‘I am 
dying with pain in my heart.” Placing my hand over his heart, I 
felt it faintly fluttering. I then felt his hands—they were icy cold, 
and covered with a clammy sweat; his pulse was thready, rapid, 
and almost imperceptible. I had some nitro-glycerine tablets in 
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my pocket,—;); grain each,—and I put two of them in his mouth, 
urging him to chew and swallow them, if possible. He didso. I 
asked if any one of the crowd would go into the ‘‘Grenoble” to 
obtain some whiskey or brandy, which was done, and I poured 
about four ounces into the poor sufferer’s mouth. In less than two 
minutes he spoke in a strong whisper, announcing himself better as 
to pain. I gave him another tablet, . grain of nitro-glycerine ; 
and in five minutes he was free from pain, comparatively warm, 
and his pulse was strong, full, and active. In ten minutes, with 
my assistance and that of one other, this poor man was enabled to 
walk to Broadway, where the policeman agreed to put him in a 
Fifty-ninth Street car to go to the Roosevelt Hospital. Here was 
a death undoubtedly prevented by the use of a remedy known to 
act just as it did. Had I not been a physician, stoutly maintaining 
my nights as a citizen and a humanitarian, the policeman in charge 
would not have permitted me to act as promptly as I did. This 
humane (?) guardian of the law ejaculated, sotto voce, that he saw 
‘no use in them doctors meddling with other folks’s business.” 
Possibly the followers of Malthus might have agreed with this en- 
lightened member of the “‘ force,” and let the poor unfortunate go 
the way of all flesh; but as a physician and a man I thought proper 
to make the effort to relieve pain, hoping to save life as well. 


CONCEALED HEMORRHAGE—ADELAIDE NEILSON. 
ANOTHER PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


All hemorrhages (excessive loss of blood) will lead to death 
unless properly checked. The rules for this procedure are laid 
down in all good text-books on surgery; but occasionally a concealed 
hemorrhage is not recognized, and then a death ensues which would 
have been prevented if a good, sensible, reasoning physician or sur- 
geon had been in charge of the case. In such cases all the acumen 
of a learned doctor is called into play. 

In August, 1880, I drove out of the court-yard of the Continental 
Hotel, in Paris, on my way to Cambridge, England, where I was 
due next day, to read a paper before the British Medical Associa- 
tion. Entering the street, I met Miss Adelaide Neilson being 
driven into the hotel. She stopped for a moment, and we exchanged 
the usual salutations of physician and patient. She was as blithe 
as a lark, and apparently in the best of health. In forty-eight hours 
that charming woman and great histrione was no more. She might 
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have been saved if the French physicians had known what was her 
ailment, and had they dared to give her the only chance for life. 

History of the Case.—During the early part of 1879 (if I properly 
remember the date), I was summoned late one Saturday night to 
see Miss Neilson at her hotel, here in New York. She had given 
two performances that day, and was prostrated by fatigue, pain, 
anxiety, and loss of blood. She had been’ awakened on Saturday 
morning by a very severe and sickening pain in the left iliac region 
(the lower left half of the abdomen), but managed to kill the acute- 
ness of the pain by some anodyne medicine to such a degree as- to 
give her matinée and evening performances. Notwithstanding her 
great suffering, she said that she had been better pleased that even- 
ing with the performance of Rosalind than ever before. Just as 
she had stepped into her carriage after the play to go to her hotel, 
the pain suddenly ceased, but she was saturated with blood. Nature 
had poured out the concealed hemorrhage per vias naturales ! 

When I saw her about 1 a.m. Sunday morning the blood-flow 
had ceased, but from all appearances I judged she must have had 
what is generally known to surgeons as a ‘smart hemorrhage.” 
Giving the usual injunctions for such cases, I suggested absolute 
quiet until I could see her later on—in six or eight hours. Then I 
learned certain facts which led me to suspect a condition of affairs 
I discovered by a careful and conclusive search. 

She had varicose veins inside the abdominal cavity (peri-ovarian 
varix), and this alarming state naturally gave rise to a certain 
amount of anxiety on my part. Miss Neilson was very courageous, 
and insisted on knowing my views of her condition. I did my best 
to explain the disease, and even went so far as to give her a paper I 
had written on this subject,* where a patient died on Christmas 
day, 1875, when seven medical men in counsel opposed my sug- 
gested treatment. A post-mortem examination revealed the cor- 
rectness of my judgment, but it was unfortunately too late. The 
notes of this case corresponded in totality with those made after 
Miss Neilson’s death in Paris. 

It seems that on the morning of the day after I had seen Miss 
Neilson in Paris, she was awakened by a pain similar to that for which 
she had summoned me in New York during the year 1879. So rest- 


* Intra-peritoneal and Peri ovarian Hemorrhages, ete., by Montrose A. Pal- 
len, M.D. New York Obstetrical Journal, April-July, 1876. Wm. Wood & 
Ce. pany, Publishers, 
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less was Miss Neilson under this pain, that she hoped to obtain some 
relief bya drive. After an hour in her carriage, she began to feel 
very faint, and, as usual in all similar cases, very thirsty. She 
stopped at a little Jaiterie (milk-house) in the Bois de Boulogne and 
drank a goblet of cold milk, and after'a few minutes the nausea in- 
creased to such a degree that she was forced to vomit. From that 
time on for some hours she rapidly grew worse, and expired in the 
midst of a spasm very like an epileptic convulsion. All of these 
symptoms point very decidedly to but one condition, viz., a profuse 
loss of blood. 

The pain which roused her in the morning was a dribbling of 
blood into the peritoneal cavity (in the sac of the peritoneum, a 
membrane covering all the organs in the abdominal cavity), which 
provoked restlessness and thirst; and the original rent in the blood- 
vessel (peri-ovarian vein) was small, wherefore a minimum quantity 
of leakage took place. However, after she vomited the milk, the 
straining accompanying the emptying of the stomach further in- 
creased the rupture of the vein, and the blood was exuded in larger 
quantities m a given period of time, until the epileptoid convulsion 
ended the tragedy. This epileptic-like spasm had long before been 
pointed out by many physiological observers as an almost infallible 
sign of anemia of the brain and spinal cord—a condition sure to 
ensue when exhausting losses of blood take place from the general 
circulation. 

Every surgeon knows that the very first call made by a wounded 
man, more particularly when a hemorrhage takes place, is for water, 
as thirst is the most prominent complaint. Here, then, were all the 
subjective symptoms very manifest, and a proper physical explora- 
tion would have determined the objective signs with an almost 
unerring infallibility. Notwithstanding all these facts, Adelaide 
Neilson was permitted to die without one sensible effort having 
been put forth to save her. The vomiting of the cold milk was 
symptom enough in the eyes of her attendant medical man, who 
pronounced it before death to be ‘‘a very acute indigestion” ! 

A post-mortem examination revealed a torn vein, which poured 
quite three quarts of blood into the peritoneal cavity, and it took 
about twenty-four hours for that quantity to be abstracted from the 
general circulation. 

The question now arises, How could this death have been pre- 
vented? The answer is simple and plain. The abdominal cavity 
should have been opened, the exuded blood sponged out, the torn 
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vessel tied up, or the varicose bunch might have been bound to- 
gether by strong ligatures and cut away, lest they should at some 
future time cause another profuse hemorrhage. The operation of 
opening the abdominal cavity for various conditions, particularly 
among women, has been performed during the past twenty years 
very many thousands of times, and in about 90 per cent of them 
with success. 

Even had the loss of blood been so very profuse as to seriously 
debar her from any chance of rallying, there was one more manwuvre 
which might have been crowned with success, viz., the transfusion 
of blood from a strong and healthy person; and doubtless in the 
case of Adelaide Neilson many willing arms would have been bared 
to snatch her from the very jaws of death. Alas! here was a pre- 
ventable death, the result of omission, or rather the sequence of 
such ignorance as attributed it to a cup of cold milk! 

Possibly in other hands Adelaide Neilson would have been given 
all the chances for life, it matters not how apparently desperate 
they were, although modern gynecological surgery has demonstrated 
a real prudence in the performance of certain procedures hitherto 
regarded as ‘‘ desperate chances.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Before closing this paper I will barely mention one other con- 
dition which sometimes terminates fatally, from an insufficient 
knowledge upon the part of the medical man, or a reckless bravado 
in treatment. 

I refer to the treatment of many sudden fainting spells, fre- 
quently called ‘‘ hysteria,” which was not hysteria until made so 
by the brutality and ignorance of the surgeon. 

One case came under my knowledge when the thermometer 
stood at 15° Fahrenheit. This happened in New York, less than 
a year ago, where a delicate girl fainted from angina pectoris, and, 
on recovering in a strange place, in the dazed condition usually 
following a fainting spell, was frightened almost into a permanent 
loss of reason by a learned doctor declaring that he would ‘‘ check 
the hysteria” with drenches of ice-cold water. This he continued 
to do until he found that his terrorized patient, more dead than 
alive, had ceased her pitiful pleadings from pure exhaustion, when 
he bundled her into an ambulance, with her soaking stockings 
almost frozen to her feet, and had her carried off to a hospital. 
And yet this-‘wretched girl had implored to be sent home in a car- 
riage, as well.as to say that her father could be found very near to 
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the place where she fell from the agonizing pain of angina pectoris! 
When another one of these hysterical (?!) patients dies under such 
treatment, I ask if such would not be a preventable death? I 
know of some who did succumb because the attendant doctors failed 
to make a correct diagnosis. 

Many other conditions where preVentable death ensues have not 
been mentioned in this article, for two reasons : 

Firstly, it would be too long and too cumbrous ; and secondly, it 
could not be understood unless overloaded with technical terms. 
As it is, I trust that in the future we may hear less of sudden 
death from heart-failure, angina pectoris, or concealed hemorrhage. 

The age has become so enlightened that it demands of the ac- 
complished medical man a suflicient knowledge to strike early and 
powerfully, and with such certainty in that stroke as will save a 
class of unfortunates who have hitherto been ignorably passed to 
the Stygian shores. 

Hereafter, ‘‘ Providential Visitations” should be fewer, particu- 
larly if they are to be classed under those mentioned in this 
writing. 

The lights of public opinion and public rights should be kept 
shining in hitherto dark places. In medicine, as in the park, the 
greater the illumination, the greater the safety from things which 
should not be in the nineteenth century. 

MontrosE A, Patten, M.D. 


THE SLEEPING NUN. 


SLEEPING she lies. Upon the jewelled stole 

That circles her soft breast the morning beams 
Glance sportively. A sacred halo seems 

To shrine her beauty like an aureole. 

Her eyes, the Argi of her pious soul, 

Dream-closed by wooing sleep in slumb’rous gleams, 
Burn through their curtained lids, as if her dreams 
Were visions holy, great, and worshipful. 

The soulful depths of dark brown eyes scarce hide 
The prisoned dew. The baby smile that plays 
About her features seems a child beside 

Its sleeping mother. Sad, kind heart, ’tis given 
To thee to know in meek and lowly ways, 

How sweet to wake on earth and sleep in heaven. 


E. P. INGERSOLL. 
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CAPTAIN TREVOIR’S GUIDE. 
A TRUE ROMANCE OF CONFEDERATE TIMES, 


THE bees-wax light in the wounded soldier’s room was flickering 
low; still the quiet voices did not cease. * 

Through the thin partition the young girl in the adjoining apart- 
ment could not but hear them, whether she desired or not. She 
tried to read as she kept her lonely vigil, but—was that her nan\e 
that had been mentioned? She lifted her head in wondering excite- 
ment. 

‘*T met her at Iuka Springs,” said the young officer, ‘‘ two years 
ago. She was the belle of the season there, anda belle worthy the 
title, I assure you. I never saw a more beautiful girl. Her hair 
was as soft and dark as a midnight cloud, her eyes were like flashing 
jewels, and her lips as red as a coral spray. But the color in her 
cheeks”—reflectively—‘‘ah! that was something lovely. It reminded 
me of the light in a fire opal, which flickers gently for a time, then 
breaks into a flame.” 

‘‘Why Trevoir, you actually grow poetic,” laughed his wounded 
comrade. 

“Over the subject’s beauty, Edwin, not over the subject herself,” 
with a slight bitterness of tone. 

‘‘Why not the subject herself? Was she not attractive?” 

“Yes, as piquant, bright, and sparkling as you can imagine. A 
perfect little hamming-bird, scintillating her beauty here and there, 
but with about as much heart as one of those tiny creatures might 
possess. At first I enjoyed watching her as one might a lovely 
butterfly gathering sweets from every flower. She seemed so inno- 
cent, so joyous, so intoxicated with her own success. But I soon 
saw there was a ‘method’ in all this ‘summer madness.’ She was 
after all,” with a slight sneer, ‘‘ what is called ‘ deep.’” 

The listening girl clasped her hands to her heart at these words, 
as if to quell a fierce and sudden pain. 

‘* The wealthy young man of the set was by far the plainest and 
least interesting of them all. Least inclined too, apparently, to pay 
Miss Garrett the homage she had grown to consider her due. At 
first [ thought his seeming indifference piqued her to unusual ac- 
t:on in winning his regard; but I found afterward the motive was a 
more sordid one. She had determined to marry him for his wealth.” 
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How white the girl’s face gleamed in the feeble light ! How hard 
and set her features ! 

“‘T was a semi-invalid at the time, and as a looker-on could see 
all the points in the game. Consequently it became one of unusual 
interest. ” 

‘‘Of too much interest for his happiness,” his friend thought 
sympathetically. 

‘© A valued friend of mine, young Harry Yerger, who had just 
graduated from the University of Mississippi, was one of the princi- 
pal actors. I never saw a young fellow more infatuated. Happy 
as if in heaven when she was kind; utterly cast down if she were 
cold or careless. I could but remonstrate with him, once or twice, 
on his complete absorption, but I might as well have talked to yon- 
der image. And when I called Clayton Garrett a heartless coquette, 


‘and told him of her design to capture Whitcomb and his wealth, he 


turned upon me like a tiger. 

‘Three weeks later, Yerger came one morning with white face 
and anguish-stricken eyes to say good-bye. He had been discarded, 
as I had so surely predicted, and was to start directly for the East. 

‘***T do not blame her,’ he said loyally; ‘she did not love me.’ 

«*« And yet she led you on,’ I replied, with heat. 

“«* How hard you are, T'revoir! how harsh you have always been 
toward her! I loved her for what she was, and not because of any 
effort she put forth to make me.’ 

“¢¢ Blind to the last,’ 1 muttered. 

‘* He joined the Egyptian army that fall, and a month later was 
killed. I can but hold Clayton Garrett responsible in a measure for 
his death.” | 

A groan escaped from the girl’s pallid lips. 

‘*T was very lonely after Harry left, and feeling my health re- 
stored, entered more fully into the gayeties of the pleasure-seekers 
than before. Miss Garrett was pleased to be very gracious to me, 
and that I did not readily respond to the witching wiles which told 
so tremendously on others seemed to cause her some slight chagrin. 

‘© Once I found her gazing at me earnestly, as if she would fathom 
the reason why I alone should be so impervious to her charms. 
Heavens !” he added, reflectively, ‘‘how could she have been so 
lovely, yet so devoid of heart? I sometimes wonder if it could 
possibly be that Harry was right after all. On the day that I received 
the sews of his departure for the Egyptian army, swayed by regret 
at his exile and resentment at its cause, I made a remark in her 


| 
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hearing which may have seemed a little harsh. It was to the effect 
that I felt nothing but contemptuous scorn for a woman who en- 
couraged the honest love of a poor man, when she had no thought 
all the while but to sell herself toa rich one. She turned on me 
for an instant with hurt, wounded eyes, and I saw that my shaft 
had struck home. She was kinder than ever to Whitcomb after 
that, and when we all left a week lafer she wore a handsome 
diamond ring, and it was currently reported that they were engaged. 

**No doubt she lives in elegance now in her New Orleans home, 
and is able to gratify every wish of her worldly heart. A humble 
home with one she loved and who loved her would be nothing to a 
woman like that,” he added, bitterly. 

«*Such a home and such a love as you could have offered her,” 
thought his friend. ‘‘And did you never ask whether they were 
really married or not?” he asked. 

‘* Why should I?” answered the officer, wearily. ‘‘ It is something 
I’ve tried— Ah! have you heard,” he interrupted himself hastily, 
‘that the Washington Artillery has been ordered to our relief, and 
that Whitcomb is in command? ‘ Hence these tears,’ or rather this 
retrospect of two years agone.” 

Are they needed ?” 

“‘Great heavens! Edwin, has no one told you that we are in a 
desperate strait? The bridge is burned before us, the enemy is at 
our backs, we are but a handful, and unless we escape by some ford 
to-night we shall be attacked in the morning and completely over- 
come. At nine o’clock, which is near, I am to meet at this house ‘a 
friend ’— so the note is signed—who is to show me the way to the 
ford. It was a courageous offer too, for much of the track, it is 
supposed, lies under the enemy’s fire. But it is time for prepara- 
tion, and I must say good-bye God be with you, dear friend; I will 
write you in a few days if we are rescued from this snare.” And 
with a hearty hand-shake he was gone. 

A figure on horseback stood at the gate. ‘‘Is this the guide?” 
asked Captain Trevoir as he advanced. 

‘*Tt is,” was the reply in a woman’s sweet, low voice. 

‘There is some mistake,” cried the young man in surprise. 

‘*No, there is no mistake,” the lady replied. ‘‘I came for this 
purpose from my father’s plantation, three miles below and near 
the ford, this afternoon, and have only been waiting until the hour 
arrived.” 

‘‘How did you reach here ?” 
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“‘T made a détour through the woods on the south cice of the 
stream, and crossed to this point in a skiff.” 

“© Did you come alone?” 

“Yes, for I could not trust the servants in such a caso, end my 
father and brothers are in the army. No one knows of my inten- 
tion but yourself and my friend.” 

‘‘Then I beg of you, madam, to give me directions as clearly as 
you can, and turn back at once to the home of your friend. It is 
more than possible that the path lies near the line of the enemy’s 
picket. Two miles of the way at least will be menaced by gravest 
dangers. I could not think of permitting you to accompany me.” 

«And I,” she answered firmly, ‘‘could think of nothing that 
would induce me to return.” 

Ah! that sweet, tantalizing voice, where had he heard it before? 

“‘We must start,” she said. ‘‘ Follow me closely. Should I fall, 
push on as best you can until you see a large house well lighted. 
The ford is near. Should you fall,” with a break in the soft tones, 
«<T will turn back to the camp and guide another.” 

What a brave, unselfish spirit this was! What intrepidity was 
shrined in this weak woman’s form ! 

Breathlessly and in silence they traversed the threatened path. 
The dark river rolled at one side of them; on the other, any bush 
or tree might hold a lurking foe. The night was dark and still. 
Each sound could be heard with startling distinctness. Suddenly 
a voice quite near cried out, ‘Who goes there?” The two urged 
their horses wildly forward, and a bullet whizzed past in the air, 
then another, and another; but now they were at last out of range. 

** Are you hurt?” asked Captain Trevoir, with trembling anxiety, 
as they slackened a moment their pace. 

“No; but that was very close, was it not ?” 

‘You should never have subjected yourself to such terrible possi- 
bilities,” he answered, almost angrily. 

“‘T was not thinking of myself,” she said. 

More than a mile of the winding, danger-beset path had been 
passed, and the worst would soon be over. But scarcely had Captain 
Trevoir and his guide started on the second mile when again the 
command “ Halt !” was heard, and so near that they could dimly 
discern the figure of a man but six feet away. Again they urged 
their horses forward. Again came the singing bullet, but this time 
it found a mark, and its course was followed by a groan. 

‘You are hurt !” cried the young officer, in gravest solicitude. 
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‘My right arm is slightly wounded; I will guide the horse with my 
left,” the lady replied. ‘‘ But for heaven’s sake let us push on !” 

Oh, the agony of the next few moments for the wounded guide ! 
How hard to throw off the deathly faintness which threatened each 
moment to overwhelm her! She heard as in a dream the words, 
‘We are safe at last,” when the lighted house came into view; then 
knew no more until she awoke to find her head, with its mass of 
soft, loosened hair, pillowed on the young officer’s breast. He held 
her tenderly, and guided his horse as best he might. 

«“You can turn back now,” she said, rousing herself; “‘ the ford is 
near, and though the way has been tortuous, you can surely find it 
again. I will keep the fires in the house blazing, and when you ar- 
rive with your troops, a guide will conduct you to the ford.” 

‘*T will never leave you, madam, except within your father’s door. 
You have been wounded, and for us. No matter what the urgency 
of our case, I will see you where you can be cared for.” 

‘‘This is nothing,” she answered quietly; ‘‘I have suffered from 
far deeper wounds.” 

The pained significance of her tone sharply touched him. 

“Will you tell me your name?” he asked earnestly. ‘‘ Your voice 
is like that of a former friend. Besides, I must know to whom we 
are so immeasurably indebted.” 

«« My name is not unknown to you, Captain Trevoir; I have even 
heard you mention it this very night.” 

A quick and fatal revelation stunned him. 

‘Is it Clayton Garrett or Clayton Whitcomb?” he asked huskily, 
after a moment’s pause, while his heart stood still for the answer. 

“*Clayton Garrett,” coldly. ‘‘ Arnold Whitcomb was for years 
engaged to my cousin, who is now his wife. I was never influenced 
by the motives which two years ago, and again to-night, you so 
freely attributed tome. You labored under a mistake.” 

“Good God! Clayton, do you speak the truth? Have I in 
thought and deed so cruelly wronged you? If so”—after a pause 
filled by fierce mental conflict—‘‘my suffering for the past two 
years will be but slight indemnity for the injustice I have done.” 

‘T did not love your friend,” she continued, in quiet vindication. 
‘“‘Tf I had, rich or poor, I should have married him; and heaven 
is my witness,” earnestly, ‘‘that I did not ‘lead him on.’ I was 
too absorbed, perhaps too thoughtless as to results; but, oh! I was 
not a ‘ heartless coquette.’ ” 

‘Say no more,” he answered, witha groan; ‘‘ every word you utter 
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enters my heart like a two-edged blade. My own weapons have 
been turned against me. How harsh, how unjust I have been! 
How cruel to the one who, despite all the unkind thoughts I have 
endeavored to foster against her, has been dearest of all the world 
to me for more than two years! My punishment will be bitter, 
but, Miss Garrett, you will have the sweet satisfaction of knowing 
that you have been and yet will be avenged.” 

“‘Do not speak to me so,” she cried; ‘‘we have come through 
great danger together. You have yet to go and come again. Let 
us be at peace in the short time left.” 

** At peace !” bitterly, ‘‘ when my whole heart is filied to breaking 
with love for you, and yours holds nothing but resentment for me.” 

They were riding now up the avenue to the lighted house. For 
an instant she lifted her eyes to his, but in the half-light he could 
not read their expression. 

‘*Please set me down near this rustic bench,” she said; ‘‘ it will 
least alarm my mother if I enter alone.” ; 

He lifted her gently from the horse. ‘‘ And is this good-bye ?” 
he asked, with whitening lips. 

“* It is,” she answered coldly, ‘‘for you must hasten on. There 
is need for great dispatch.” 

“Then good-bye, Clayton,” in broken tones. « May God bless and 
restore you, darling, and may He see fit to reward you nobly for 
this night’s brave work.” No other word of the sorrow gnawing so 
cruelly at his heart, and he was gone. 

He had mounted his horse. 

“«* Arthur,” she cried wildly, ‘“‘come back.” 

In an instant he was at her side. 

‘*T may never see you again,” she panted; “‘ there must be truth 
between usnow. It was for your sake that I acted as guide to-night. 
You have vouchsafed me nothing but pain from the first, but, oh ! 
my love, I have always loved you.” 

“Clayton, dearest, can this be true? I donot deserve such hap- 
piness. But, if I am spared, a whole lifetime of love and devotion 
shall atone. This is our betrothal as well as good-bye,” he whispered, 
as he clasped her close to his passionately throbbing heart, and left 
a kiss on the tender, upturned lips. 

And on the morrow the enemy heard that a part of Forrest’s 
troop, whom they had considered as snared and hemmed in, had 
been guided to a ford, and had thus escaped in the night. 

JENNIE 8. JUDSON. 
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FARMER DUNHAM INVITES THE SCHOOLMASTER 
TO TEA. 


THE father of Mrs. Susan Dunham had been one of the heroic 
band now known in New England as “‘ original abolitionists,” and 
she could not remember the time when the New York Tribune was 
not taken in the house, and its teachings implicitly believed in. 
Of course it had formed the grand link which connected them with 
the great, active, busy world when she and her husband settled down 
on the Western farm where he and she were to work out their life- 
destiny. After the evening in which her husband had announced 
to her that through the anointing of his mental eyes by the school- 
master’s arguments for tariff reform they had been so far opened 
that he clearly perceived the advantages of free wool, she was moved 
to a more careful perusal of it, and a deeper pondering of its utter- 
ances; and when she saw quoted in it approvingly a conversation in 
which a woollen manufacturer had said that ‘the President’s Mes- 
sage and the Mills Bill were free-trade measures, gotten up for the 
sole benefit of Southern rebels, to crush out our Northern indus- 
tries. and reduce the laboring man’s wages to a level with the pau- 
per wages of England,” a sentiment was roused in her that had its 
root in teachings about the wrongs of the blacks and the abhorrent 
nature of Southern rebels, that she had imbibed in her infancy. 
She was much perplexed, and each night as her husband came 
home she had some new question to propound to him, and his own 
conversion was so recent that he sometimes found it hard to give a 
satisfactory answer. At last the humor of the situation struck him, 
so that as he came into the house at night he would say: “‘ Got 
any new conundrum to-day, Susan ?” It was indeed the blind 
leading the blind ; and at last, as a help to both, it was agreed that the 
schoolmaster should be invited to tea and spend the evening, avow- 
edly to give them his views on the subject that was engrossing the 
spare thinking time of thisconscientious couple. A keen fillip was 
given to their questionings and speculations by the close calculation 
forced upon them to “make ends meet ” in rearing their family on 
a farm. 

It was arranged that Mr. Osgood should come on Thursday even- 
ing; and to say that the biscuits were of the lightest, the butter 
perfect, the pot-cheese a “‘dream in casein and cream,” the pre- 
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served cherries of a delicate amber, fit to string as a lady’s necklace, 
all supplemented by cake that would melt in the mouth, is merely 
to say that Mrs. Dunham, a pattern housewife, had personally 
superintended all the details for the benefit of a guest she delighted 
to honor. At the table, as Mrs. Dunham said, ‘‘ One lump or two, 
Mr. Osgood ?” he answered, ‘“‘I have a sweet tooth, but I hope 
our tariff-reformers will cut down the duty on sugar, and then I 
shall feel no twinges of conscience on taking twolumps. My con- 
science was early educated on the taking of too much sugar.” 

‘* Well, really,” said the lady, ‘‘I never had my conscience edu- 
cated up to what you may call a one-lump standard, and I regard 
sugar as an element of both pleasant and hygienic diet; and if you 
call yours a sweet tooth, mine must be super-sweet, for, to say the 
truth, three lumps find their way into my cup, and I allow the 
children as much pure sugar as they wish. They never have nor 
care for candies.” 

‘‘ Except gum-drops, mamma,” chimed in Ellen. ‘I do dote 
on them.” 

“* My conscience in regard to sugar,” said Mr. Osgood, “‘ was de- 
veloped by an aunt, who induced me when a small boy to go with- 
out a large share of the sugar I longed for, by paying me twenty 
cents every Saturday night, that I might ‘all by myself’ buy a 
pair of peculiarly constructed and costly crutches, to send to the son 
of a faithful home-missionary who had gone from our town. Theson 
had an incurable deformity of one leg. After what seemed to me 
an interminable course of self-denial the crutches were bought; but 
from that day to this I feel a distinct twinge when I say ‘two 
lumps;’ and I must also confess to an abnormally keen interest in 
all toat pertains to the growth, manufacture, and distribution of 
that product.” 

“‘You haven’t discovered any way of making that item in a 
grocery bill smaller ?” said Mr. Dunham, with a sly twinkle of the 
eye. 

“‘No,” said Mr. Osgood, ‘‘ but if the Mills Bill becomes the law 
of the land it will go down a trifle. Did you ever think how large 
a part of the grocer’s bill is made up of sweets ?” 

‘*T never have made a comparison.” 

** It costs more than the flour of a well-fed family. Just now there 
is a movement going on in Europe that is not without its interest 
to Americans. A substance is made from coal-tar, called saccharine, 
that has two hundred and seventy times the sweetening power of 
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sugar : a tiny pellet of it sweetens a cup of tea perfectly ; and it has 
been adopted in the German army, because so much of it can be 
carried so easily. A factory for its production has been already es- 
tablished in Germany ; but France is giving unmistakable proof of 
brotherhood with the selfish faction of mankind, in that the beet- 
sugar makers are bringing pressure to bear on the legislature to have 
its manufacture prohibited in that country. How true it is that 
vested and selfish interests will everywhere fight for their own ad- 
vantage as against the larger interests of mankind!” 

«« But,” queried Mrs. Dunham, ‘‘ wouldn’t free trade in sugar 
ruin the Southern sugar-planters ? Tobe sure, I don’t feel much 
sympathy for them—they were so cruel to their slaves in the old 
times.” 

“You see,” put in Mr. Dunham, ‘ my wife’s early training took 
deep root. ‘To offset her prejudice, I will own that two brothers of 
one of our near neighbors, who are Louisiana sugar-planters, have 
visited him this very year, and they are as just-minded and sensible 
men as youcould meet. They were both officers in the Confederate 
army, but in giving up their ‘lost cause’ they seem to have sur- 
rendered themselves heart and soul to the best good of the whole 
country ; and I’ll warrant you that a foreign war would find them 
marching shoulder to shoulder with the menof the North. One of 
them said to me: ‘ The best day’s work ever done in this country 
was that on which the Emancipation Proclamation was promulgated, 
and the Chinese wall of ‘‘ peculiar institution ” that was shutting 
us out from the rest of mankind was levelled to the ground.’ I 
should be heartily sorry to have those two men financially ruined; 
they seem to have such good ideas of the noble uses to which wealth 
can be put. They hire a teacher from the North to instruct the 
children of the people who work on their plantations, all the year 
round.” 

“‘Oh, why can’t politicians be decently honest?” exclaimed Mr. 
Osgood, with warmth. ‘The men that are shouting ‘ free trade will 
ruin the country’ know perfectly well that the present moderate 
reduction proposed on some of the prime necessaries of life is only 
one step down in a long and steep flight of stairs. On sugar the 
reduction is less than six per cent, and leaves the planter with $62 
of ‘ protection ’ still.” 

Just here, Mr. Osgood, with his qnick, pedagogic eye, saw that 
the face of the twelve-year-old Joe had a bored expression, as if 
he didn’t exactly follow the conversation. 
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“¢ Joe, I’m going toset you a sum,” said he. ‘‘ They say that theze 
will be 60,000,000 of people in the United States in 1890, and it is 
safe to say there are 56,500,000 herenow. The official report of the 
United States Treasury for the fiscal year ending June Ist, 1888, 
shows that there were collected from our people, Ist, money enough 
to pay all the proper expenses of the government, and, 2d, $113,- 
000,000 more. How much was that to each person ?” 

‘* Please repeat the figures,” said Joe. 

‘« Fifty-six and one half millions of people, and $113,000,000 of 
needless revenue.” 

Joe saw at a glance that it made $2 per capita. 

«‘ Why,” said Mrs. Dunham, ‘‘ that would be $16 for this house- 
hold, counting in the servants Olga and Jansen ;” and there flashed 
through her mind a quick vision of ‘‘ might-have-beens,” for with 
all her prudent self-control she lived in the hope of attaining to 
many comforts and luxuries after the actual living expenses were 
met. 

Mr. Dunham looked very grave and sat silent for a few minutes, 
while his wife improved the opportunity to renew Mr. Osgood’s 
two-lumped cup of tea, and the fair Ellen helped the amber cherries 
and passed the cake. When he did break silence he said : ‘‘ I begin 
to see why it is that in spite of our fertile soil and hard work from 
year’s end to year’s end, we farmers have such a struggle to get ahead. 
We, the people, first cheerfully pay enough to meet the ‘legitimate 
expenses of government economically administered,’ and then on 
top of that, pile up this surplus; but it passes my comprehension 
how we have borne it so long and so uncomplainingly.” 

‘That is because it is so insidionsly abstracted from your pocket. 
I have in my memorandum-book a list of articles in common use, 
made by a friend of mine, a stenographer in Washington, who is 
‘riled’ beyond all bounds by what he sees there of the power and 
pertinacity of the men who want to keep the high duties on lumber 
and salt and sugar and iron. The ingenious methods of bribery 
resorted to by unscrupulous men is almost beyond belief. Here is 
what was done by a man who wished to influence the votes of Con- 
gressmen on a measure, in consequence of which he would secure a 
profitable contract. There was to bea big ball, just at the time 
when the long Bernhardt gloves formed an essential feature of a 
fashionable costume. They cost from $5 to $10 a pair ; and on the 
day before the ball every wife of a ‘doubtful’ member found a pair 
on her dressing-table, of her own ‘number,’ and the exact shade to 
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harmonize with the dress she intended to wear. Inside one of each 
pair was a clean $20 bill pinned to a slip of paper, on which was 
‘With the compliments of Col. You will need a ribbon to 
match : this will buy it.’ A feminine ally had worked a month for 
him to learn from dressmakers, maids, and friends the individual 
tastes, and thus he met them. The donor got his contract.” 

Tea was finished, but all retained their places while Mr. Dunham 
read aloud the ‘‘ list ” which follows here : 


If a young man buys a suit of clothes for $23, the amount of protection 
he pays for is $9. The clothes without protection would cost $14. 

If he buys a $1 hat he gets 40 cents’ worth of hat and 60 cents’ worth of 
protection. 

If a young couple just beginning housekeeping buy a yard of Brussels 
carpet for $1, they receive 45 cents in carpet and 55 cents in protection— 
or say for a whole room, $12 worth of carpet and $18 worth of protection. 
With free wool, $18 would be saved. 

If the young woman pays $9 for a shawl, she gets $6 worth of shawl 
only; the other $3 she presents to the manufacturer to ‘‘ protect ” him. 

If she buys a dress for $18 she gets $12 worth, and $6 worth of protection. 

If she pays 50 cents for an iron pot or pan, she gets 30 cents in goods 
and 20 cents’ worth of protection. 

If she buys a clock for $3, she receives $2 work of clock and $1 worth of 
protection. 

If she wants a sewing-machine and pays say $20 for it, she gets $11 
worth of sewing-machine and $9 worth of protection. 

If she pays $16 for a watch, $12 represents the time-piece ; the other $4 
goes to ‘‘ protect” somebody. 

If she buysa lamp for $1 there is 55 cents in lamp and 45 cents to ‘‘ keep 
the pot boiling ” for some ‘‘ protected” individual. 

If she has to buy a rangeor stove for $25, she gets $17 in goods and $8 
worth of protection. 

If she buys a dozen steel knives and forks for $3.50, she gets about $2 in 
knives and $1.50 in protection. 

If she buys a dozen glass tumblers for $1, she receives in glass 55 cents 
and 45 cents in tariff. ‘ 

If a young farmer buys $100 worth of implements to start out in farm- 
ing, he gets $55 in machines and $45 in tariff wind-pudding. With the 
Mills Bill passed the Republican Senate as well as the Democratic House, 
he could get a horse and harness, as well as his implements, for his $100. 

If the farmer purchases a barrel of salt for $1, he gets 64 cents in salt 
and pays 36 cents in protection to companies 1n Syracuse, Warsaw, and 
Saginaw. 

If, however, the young lady wants a pair of shoes, which formerly cost 
from $4.50 to $5.50, she has only to pay $2.50 or $3.50, according to quality, 
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because some of the ‘‘ protection” has been taken off hides, from which 
the leather in the shoe is made. 


At the mention of the carpet Mrs. Dunham’s feminine soul ex- 
perienced a distinct paroxysm, for only a woman can divine how she 
longed for a pretty ingrain in place of the “‘ rag” article that covered 
her parlor floor ; and Ellen ruefully thought of a certain pattern of 
dress goods which had tempted her sorely. and which she might have 
had if only this odious ‘‘ protection” had not debarred her. 

As Mr. Dunham concluded, Mr. Osgood said, ‘‘ Have the boys 
got any special duties for the next half-hour ?” 

“No; they always have a little run about the grounds before they 
get their lessons.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Osgood, “I want you to go out to the barns and 
sheds and make a list of all the utensils made of iron and steel that 
you see there, and when you come in I'll add the figures of the ex- 
tra amount that your father has to pay as a duty to aid in raising 
revenue.” 

As they went out at the back door they passed the iron pump. 
Said Sam, ‘‘ Hello! there’s the pump: that isn’t in the barn nor in 
the shed.” 

“* All the same, it’s iron, isn’t it?” replied Joe; ‘‘ and so is the 
barbed-wire fence back of the barn. He said ‘ articles made of iron 
or steel.’” 

Joe’s pencil was soon at work, and shortly the boys returned to 
the house with their list. 

The schoolmaster ran his eye over it, and said, ‘* Well done, boys, 
for these few minutes. I'll just add the per cent of tax that your 
father has to pay on these things. If you feel like it some day, 
and your father will tell you the price he paid for the things, it will 
form an interesting sum, and be a good exercise for you to. discover 
just how many dollars of tax-money goes when people about here 
buy articles made of iron and steel. When you have done that, you 
will not wonder that a single company, known as the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., made in one year 250 per cent profit. In the year 1880 
the United States Government generously donated to the Bessemer 
fame 3 i.e., the manipulators of this business, $114,000,000 of clear 
profit.” 

“*Didn’t that company spell their name S-t-e-a-l?” said Ellen 
timidly, and then blushed crimson at her own audacity ; while the 
schoolmaster watched her color come and go, with such an admiring 
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gaze, that one couldn’t repress the thought that his interest in house- 
hold belongings might at no distant day take a form more active 
than the theoretical one of a tariff-reformer. 

We add the list with his figures appended : 


Barbed-wire 34 cts. per Ib. tax. 
12 cts. per lb. tax. 
Gs 35 per ct. tax. 


‘* Besides these things, boys, it would be a good exercise for you 
to go about and make a list of all the articles in use in and about 
your house that pay duty,” said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ It will help 
to make intelligent voters of you; and after all, it is with the voters 
that the power to reform these abuses lies.” 

During the day Mrs. Dunham’s eye had fallen on the following 
extract from the address of welcome made by Mr. Bartlett, the 
President of the Republican Club of New York, to Mr. Blaine, on 
his arrival from Europe. 


‘¢ You have returned to us, sir, at a crisis in our history, when our in- 
dividual interests are imperilled, and for a second time in our career as a 
nation our foes are those of our own household. In the past your voice 
has ever been raised in defence of American labor. Your reply to the 
President’s Message, flashed under the sea in December last, struck the 
key-note of the campaign. History is repeating itself. When the armed 
hosts of treason sought to destroy the government, the Republican party _ 
saved the nation. Now when the Democratic party, intrenched in power, 
adopts a policy that will prostrate our industries and compel our wage- 
earners to compete with the pauper labor of the Old World, the Republican 
party stands forth once more as the saviour of the country. The solid 
South again dominates the Northern wing of the Democratic party, and 
the party is encouraged by English sympathy.” 

(In a few days after this speech was made Mr. Cleveland sent 
forth his Retaliation Message, which didn’t give the impression that 
English sympathy had struck in very deep.) 
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Mr. Osgood read it with a look of contemptuous scorn, and then 
said: ‘* The United States Government gives the Pennsylvania iron- 
master $17 a ton on steel rails, because, forsooth, he pays $1.67 
more to the laborer than he would be paid in England; but this 
difference in actual cash paid is more than made up in the longer 
hours ard better methods of work. So it is no wonder that a paid 
lobby rushes to Washington the moment a word is whispered of 
tariff reduction on iron.” 

*‘ But,” said Mrs. Dunham, ‘‘ what surprises me is that the Re- 
publicans have allowed these extortions—for they do look like that 
—to goon. As you present the case, it looks like legalized robbery 
to me, and certainly I have always believed that the party meant to 
be governed by moral ideas.” 

“* Perhaps you have forgotten that Grant, Garfield, and Arthur 
all pleaded for tariff-reform—for the abolition of war taxes years 
after the war was over; but the abused and robbed citizens scattered 
over our wide land, though groaning with the weight of the load, are 
no match in definite action at Washington with the agents of the 
devouring monopolies, combines, and trusts that are producing a 
class of un-American millionaires, and grinding down the working 
people to a point where they find it a hard struggle to procure food, 
clothing, and shelter.” 

At this point Ellen declared her intention to ‘“‘read up” and 
really try to know more of the way in which the wrong can be 
righted. 

Mr. Dunham said, ‘‘' To my mind, tariff reform has come to stay; 
and every day, as I read and study more on it, the more do I feel 
justified in calling the tariff iniquitous.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Osgood, ‘‘ people are not going to sleep over this 
matter. There is a healthy waking up all over the land; and the 
legislation that seeks the aggrandizement of a small class of sugar- 
producers in one State, of lumbermen in another, of iron-masters 
in another, of salt-manufacturers in another, or of wool-growers in 
another, as against the myriads who need and use these commodi- 
ties—that legislation, sir, is going to be reformed. A new set of men 
are going to make their advent in Congress; and, Mr. Dunham, to 
me there is no more sublime thought than that the power that will 
right these wrongs lies in tiny scrolls that, as Whittier says, ‘a 
breath can float.’ ” 

‘Miss Ellen, do you know Whittier’s poem Jo a Poor Voter on 
Election Day ?” 
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**T do not remember to have read it.” 

Well, then, I advice, ou to read it. It would not be a bad idea 
for your Chautauqua Circle to read some of his stirring, patriotic 
lyrics, especially now that it is plain that there must be.an uprising 


of the people to get these wrongs righted. I recall one or two 
verses : 


s 
“‘«The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high ; 
To-day of all the weary year 
A king of men am I. 
To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known: 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot is my throne! 


While there’s a grief to seek redress, 

Or balance to adjust ; 

Where weighs one living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust; 

Where there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away— 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day.’” 


Harriett M. PLUNKETT. 


THE ANSWER OF THE GARDENER. 


He leant, at sunset, on his spade. 
(Oh, but the child was sweet to see— 
The one who in the orchard played !) 
He called: ‘‘ I’ve planted you a tree.” 


The boy looked at it for a while, 
Then at the radiant woods below, 
And said, with wonder in his smile: 
‘*Why don’t you put the leaves on, though ?” 
The gardener, with a reverent air, 
Lifted his eyes, took off his hat: 
‘‘ The Other Man, the One up there,” 
He answered, ‘‘ He must see to that.” 


M. B. Pratt. 
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THE REAL DANGER TO THE REPUBLIO. 


THERE was a period in the history of our government when a difference 
between parties was purely political. The views entertained on either side 
were of abstract propositions, affecting indirectly only the material pros- 
perity of private enterprise. The contests were exciting and, dividing the 
people in nearly equal quantities as to votes, were fought out at the polls 
with much spirit, but with such good-nature that, after a canvass that 
shook the entire community from centre to circumference, the excitement 
would subside after the count in a peaceful acquiescence that was a won- 
der to a foreign looker-on. 

That day has passed. Our contentions are no longer entirely, if at all, 
political. The government has been swerved from its purpose as pre- 
scribed by its founders, and the administration involves in its policy all the 
property of the land. In the deadly antagonism between labor and capital 
that seems inevitable to civilized communities our government takes a hand; 
and for the last twenty-five years, on the side of capital. Our general elec- 
tions that are to settle the policy of administration at the national capital no 
longer turn on abstract principles of a political sort, but involve the entire 
product of private enterprise throughout the land. 

It is not our purpose in this article to consider this in detail. ‘We state 
a proposition that, whether right or wrong, is recognized by the more 
thoughtful. Money has entered the political arena; and when money 
appears corruption follows, and an intense bitterness permeates the con- 
tention. 

Our political structure is based on the purity of the ballot. Unless we 
can sustain the integrity of the ballot we are doomed to a despotism that 
is not only cruel and oppressive, but is of a nature that defies correction or 
control. The very ground beneath vur feet gives way. 

Now, leaving the grave question of government interference in private 
enterprise to be settled by the intelligence of the people,—or their blind 
prejudices, if you will,—it behooves the more patriotic to see that the pro- 
cesses through which the settlement is to be made shall be honest and 
legal. If votes are to be bought in open market, if voters are to b2 intimi- 
dated, if ballot-boxes are to be stuffed and the count distorted 0: no: truly 
made, our republic is a failure, and we are on a down-grade that tiuds its 
level in the appeal to bayonets and the man on horseback. Indeed, the 
masses have found through all the ages that the one despot with a head to 
lose is preferable to a gang of demagogues without responsibility who 
oppress without danger of punishment. 

We are not partisan in writing these truths. We recognize frankly the 
fact that the sin lies at the door of both parties. Under pretext of assess- 
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ments for legal and legitimate purposes, vast sums are paid in from both sides 
to be used as party managers may see fit to use them. President Cleveland 
is said to have given a check for $10,000 as a nest-egg for the $100,000 to 
follow; while on the other side the head manager issues a circular calling 
for like sums, and a United States Senator is quoted as saying that the 
rich manufacturers, the sole beneficiaries of a Republican national policy, 
are slow to respond and should have ‘‘ the fat fried out of them” in shape 
of palm-oil for the benefit of needy voters. 

There is so much at stake in the form of money that leaders on both 
sides, who ought to blush with shame at the mere thought of the crime, 
are willing to resort to any means, however criminal, to bring about their 
triumph. 

It is a curious fact that we are establishing a code of conduct in the 
political arena that is not only different from but antagonistic to that of the 
moral rule which governs the individual in his private transactions. The 
man who would resent as an insult the proposition even to commit a 
swindle or aid in a theft will swing his hat with cheers over a successful 
criminality of his party. The average member of Congress will tell you 
frankly, without thinking, that it cost him not less than five thousand dol- 
lars to secure his seat. That same member would knock you down for 
intimating that he had the like sum, obtained through the same process, 
in his dwelling or business. When, for example, the heaviest manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements in Ohio called his workmen together 
previous to the late election and said, ‘‘ My men, I have no wish to influence 
your votes, but if Grover Cleveland is elected President, no more smoke 
will issue from those chimneys,” he was applauded by his party for having 
done a clever thing. That same man, when charged subsequently with 
putting his company’s money in a rascally wheat deal, that sent the pres- 
ident of a bank to the penitentiary, resented the charge with the indigna- 
tion of an honest man. And yet the moral turpitude of the two transac- 
tions is greatly in favor of the Fidelity Bank. 

An election—so-called—at a great commercial centre is something openly 
hideous. Gangs are organized to sell, under leadership, to the highest 
bidder for votes on either side. These are supplemented in effect by other 
gangs that manipulate the ballot-boxes or miscount the votes. We could 
fill this number of our Magazine with illustrations quite uncalled for, as 
every intelligent mind in the United States is cognizant of the facts. 

While Senators Chandler, Edmunds, Hoar, and Ingalls are loud in their 
demands that the negroes of the South, the Chinamen of that locality, 
shall have the power their number calls for, these same gentlemen know, 
and laugh among themselves over the fact, that the great State of Ohio 
puts to record every year its political decision upon the thirty thousand 
negro votes that are paid for regularly as the day of election comes round. 

We were led to these reflections by a communication from a man for 
whose intelligence and honesty we can vouch. We give his brief but tell- 
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ing letter, and could we add the name, such addition would quite startle 
the Republican leaders of Ohio. Here is the letter: 


To the Editor of Belford’s Magazine. 

Str: By the merest accident, I became engaged in conversation the other day 
with a gentleman who has, all his lifetime, been a devoted adherent of the 
Republican party. He has occupied many prominent positions in the local 
organization, for three terms held the chairmanship of the County Executive 
Comunittee, and bas always been considered one of the wheel-borses of the 
party here. I began by throwing out feelers for a little discussion of the tariff 
question, but was surprised to find that he agreed with me in every important 
particular. Finding a debate out of the question, I gave him a listening ea”, 
and he proceeded to deliver himself after the following fashion: 

“‘T have always been a Republican, and I claim to be a good deal better 
Republican to-day than those who are calling mea renegade. Why, I stand 
upon the record of the Republican party made during the last twenty years. 
For sixteen years we have declared it to be our intention to reform the abuses 
of the tariff, just as soon as our infant industries were able to stand alone; and 
now, when those infants have become giants, and the people have a right to 
demand the redemption of our pledges, the managers of the party go clean 
back on their record, and declare that rather than diminish our taxes on im- 
ports oue cent they prefer the making of whiskey and tobacco free. I still 
believe that the tariff should be reformed, and I am not at all frightened at 
the bogey of free trade. Free trade is coming, and it is coming a great deal 
more rapidly than our politicians would have us believe; and I am not at all 
certain that we would not be a great deal better off under free trade than we 
now are under the present system of unjust and unequal taxation. But I am 
pretty thoroughly disgusted with Republican methods in other directions. 
For instance, the first time I was chosen chairman of the Executive Committec, 
the other members came to me and said that it was absolutely necessary to 
raise a certain amount of money—a great deal more than was necessary to de- 
fray the natural expenses of the campaign. I asked what this money was for, 
and was told that a certain number of darkies had to be hired to stand at the 
polls, a certain number of carriages hired to bring certain other darkies to the 
voting places, and still another set of gentleman of the same brand to drive 
said carriages. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘who is coming for me witha carriage? Who is to 
drive the carriages for the white Republicans? If we must hire carriages for 
the blacks, must we employ a military escort for the whites?’ The answer was 
that if the money was not expended among the men and brethren in some way 
they would not vote our way, and that many of them would vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket: 

“‘Of course, that settled it. The money was raised, the strikers and the 
carriages were hired, and for that one day the black population of Springfield 
were in clover. This has been the history of every campaign since that I know 
anything about, and of course I have always contributed my share. But I am 
done. 

‘‘Then came the first Foraker campaign. He was defeated, and I was glad 
of it. He is not a good Republican, except for revenue only. Then he had 
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to be nominated again, and that time he had to be elected, no matter at what 
cost. Then there was more bargaining with the blacks, for, without the 
colored vote, Ohio would have been hopelessly Democratic for the past fifteen 
years. It was agreed that a negro was to have a place on every Republican 
ticket in the State. But no sooner was that done, than our dusky friends 
declared themselves still hungry, and nothing would satisfy them but admis- 
sion to the white schools—not equal school facilities, but the genuine mixture 
of blacks with the white. Well, that was done, and for a little while we had 
peace. But the black maw is a capacious one, and the sop that had been 
thrown into it only seemed to whet its appetite. The next demand was for 
the repeal of the ‘ Black Laws,’ which made it illegal for whites and blacks to 
marry. Well, they got that. Now this fall they come up smiling and declare 
that, unless we give them their full apportionment of teachers in our public 
schools, they will split, and enough of them vote the Democratic ticket to throw 
the State for Cleveland and Thurman. That settled it with me, and I told 
the boys they might run the machine to suit themselves, but that I was done. 
I told them eight years ago that the negro would ruin the party, and he will.” 

“«How do you expect to vote?” 

‘There is no choice. No man has a right to refuse to vote. I simply can- 
not support the Republican platform, and of course cannot vote for the Repub- 
lican nominees.” 

Harrison’s nomination was not well received here, and he has not increased 
{n favor since the nomination. I can mention probably a dozen good Repub. 
licans who will vote the prohibition ticket this fall for the first time in their 
lives, while the doctrines of free trade and farmers’ rights find many followers 
even here. FELIX. 


Springfield, Ohio, September 10, 1888. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

THERE is probably no subject so much discussed and so little understood 
as this of civil service. That we have the worst in the world is conceded 
on all sides. The motive governing appointments is bad ; the condition is 
worse. The business through which the necessary routine is conducted is 
of such a sort that one wonders that it is done at all. The general opinion 
throughout the land is, to express it in the coarse phrase of the popular 
mind, that when an official is appointed a thief is commissioned. We may 
deprecate this sweeping assertion; but what are we to expect when United 
States Senators familiarize the people with the fact that seats in the cham- 
ber are sold in open market to the highest bidder, and that if through 
casualty or from design a poor man secures a place in that dignified body, 
he begins at once to amend his circumstances and grow mysteriously rich. 

It is claimed that this abuse comes of the practice embodied in the 
loathsome axiom that ‘to the victors belong the spoils.” This well-worn 
maxim when analyzed means, of course, that the offices, called spoils, are 
the plunder pertaining to the winning party. To make the offices a reward 
for political services, instead of filling them with a view to fitness alone, 
is the wrong done the service. Is this so? Let us see. 
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Before one can administer a cure for a disease, it is necessary to have 
the disorder correctly diagnosed. And in search of this it will startle the 
ardent reformer to learn that what he esteems an abuse is in fact the natu- 
ral and irresistible development of our peculiar form of government. 

Our government is purely a government of parties. The successful 
party is the government of the United States. This is not the con- 
dition under any other political structure on earth. In all others 
there is a power lying back and above the contending political or- 
ganizations that is the government itself. This goes steadily on without 
regard to the contention at the polls, which, let it terminate as it may, 
means only the control of that government in its political administration. 
By this solid continuous power the business incident to the government is 
done. The election may change or may continue the character of legisla- 
tion. It may change or continue the corresponding administration of the 
executive. But the government itself remains always the same. 

This was intended to be the fact of our national government by the 
framers of its Constitution. To get at such, a delicate and intricate 
machine was ¢onstructed, called the Electoral College, that was made up of 
wise and good men designated to select the President. It was purposed 
that the man thus chosen should be the President of the United States, 
utterly colorless as to politics, and so fitted as to execute the laws of Con- 
gress ; and that he should exercise his high duties without regard to the 
factional differences, or, as we now call it, political powers, by which he 
was selected. This delicate machine lasted through the term of George 
Washington. The prestige and force of character possessed by the first 
President, in spite of Jefferson and Hamilton, held the government to 
what the fathers meant it to be. After, it went rapidly to pieces. It 
developed into what it now is, a government of parties. 

No political structure was so badly fitted for such a result. It is a startling 
fact, but one which the student of history is forced to admit, that our Re- 
public is farther removed from popular control than any government known 
to the human family. We have an executive selected every four years. 
After inauguration the President cannot be disturbed until the end of his 
term. He is given a veto power that can paralyze the legislative branch 
whenever he is pleased to give it exercise. He has a body of office-holders, 
subject to his will, that in number and discipline make a standing army. 
When to this we add the office-seekers, this standing army, subject to the 
will of one man, compares in cost and magnitude to the like body of armed 
non-producers under any government of Europe. We have a Senate, re- 
turned to power every six years, and this represents States, with Rhode 
Island or Delaware possessed of the same representation in the chamber 
as that allowed New York or Pennsylvania. This leaves the House of 
Representatives a dependency upon the Senate and Executive, for a ma- 
jority hold their seats upon the official patronage controlled by the President 
and the State aristocracy called a Senate. 
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This is a heavy, immovable, cast-iron concern beyond popular control, 
and of course discountenances and discourages any agitation based on a 
difference as to the principles affecting the policy of an administration. 
What is the good of such contention, when the government that is sought 
to be affected is so entirely beyond reach of the people? The result is, par- 
ties without principles, with no issue dividing them but the possession of 
the offices. = 

When Gov. Marcy said, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils,” he uttered in 
jest what has come to be a melancholy fact. Had we great measures to 
be determined by a majority, the triumph of one side or the other would 
be the triumph of principle, and the winning side would be satisfied. But, 
with such agitation discouraged, there is nothing left but a bare possession 
of the government, which means the enjoyment of official power. 

‘This condition is not only corrupting to the government, but it is cruelty 
to the people. They are cheated with a sense of power that does not exist. 
Pozities is very fascinating to the American citizen. When a poor man 
deposits his vote, he feels a proud satisfaction in the thought that his bal- 
lot has killed that of a millionaire. He returns to his wretched hovel and 
to his ragged, half-starved family, unaware that this very ballot box, so 
precious to him, has not only built up the millionaire, but made him and 
his paupers. After a little space, when he offers his labor in vain, he finds 
that this ballot of his is the only property he can sell, for it is always in 
demand, and in sheer desperation he barters it for bread, as others have 
done before him for whiskey. Senator Edmunds, one of the purest men, 
financially considered, in Congress—which is not saying much, for it is 
claimed that this able and patriotic Senator realizes a heavy income from 
the mere use of his name before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This eminent lawgiver has said that elections have come to be a mere 
matter of money ; and Senator Ingalls, writing to friends in the Chicago 
Convention, advised the nomination as candidate for Vice-President of 
‘*some such fellow as Phelps, who could tap Wall Street and squeeze the 
manufacturers.” On this advice ‘‘the fellow” was sought for, and found 
in the person of Levi P. Morton. 

We hear it asserted with much earnestness by our friends the reformers 
that they seek to put our government in this respect upon a business basis 
-- that sort of a foundation that prevails in private affairs. Well, let us see 
what this is. Oue leaves home to make purchases; he boards a horse-car; 
tbe conductor either punches a ticket or rings a bell in registering the fare. 
He enters a store, aud after selecting his goods the clerk or ‘‘saleslady” 
cries ‘‘ Cash,” and a boy takes the money and a slip of paper and returns 
with the change. Weary of the shopping, one drops in at a saloon and 
orders a glass of wine or whiskey; the bartender furnishes the refreshing 
liquid and gives a brass check; this is carried to another part of the saloon, 
where a clerk keeps record of the liquor sold. 

What does all this mean? Simply that the private enterprise suffers 
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from the same disease that affects our public interests. The only 
difference is that the citizen applies an effectual remedy. 

Now let our civil-service reformer approach the president of a railroad, or 
a merchant, or the proprietor of the saloon, and say, ‘‘ My dear sir, you are 
all wrong. You must abandon your bell-punch, or store check, or your 
brass token, and apply the competitive examination as a safeguard against 
fraud.” The man, be he merchant or bartender, would consider our civil- 
service reformer as no better than a fool. And in this way, I fear, the 
people are inclined to look on us who seek through a competitive examina- 
tion to reform our service. 

The real reform, then, of our civil service is radical but not revolutionary 
in its method. It means to so amend our Constitution as to give us what 
the fathers meant, but failed to perfect—a colorless executive. To accom- 
plish this we must elect our President at longer intervals, say every ten 
years, and make him ineligible for a second term. We alsoneed a Cabinet 
appointed by the President in accordance with the will of the House. This 
change would fetch the government under immediate control of the people, 
and, lifting the appointing power out of politics, lift at the same time the 
civil service from the corrupting influences of partisan strife. Under this 
proposed reform the President’s success would turn on his ability to give 
us a pure, able government, and he would be removed from the temptation 
that seems now irresistible to use the civil service for his own re-election 
and the triumph of his party. 

Every civilized government on earth has this machinery for an expression 
of popular will save our own. And it is strange that while the so-called 
despotisms of Europe are tending to the republican form of government, 
we, a so-called republic, are receding, and, as we have shown, the evident 
trend from an irresponsible power to a pure despotism in an irrespon- 
sible central power is apparent to all thoughtful minds. 

The civil-service reform based on a competitive examination is, of course, 
an improvement on the old system as far as it goes. This, although it 
travels in the wrong direction. But out of the great army of office-holders 
it applies only to a handful of clerks. President Cleveland has applied the 
spirit of it to nearly all the Federal offices. But here, again, is a difficulty 
that defeats the popularity of the reform. The President retains in office 
the very class belonging to the Republicans he so sturdily keeps out because 
it is Democratic. The sense of fair play, so strong in American nature, is 
shocked at this. The Democracy cry out indignantly, ‘‘ This is a law to keep 
Republicans in the offices they got for the very reason we are excluded. 
Come, now, is this Republican sauce good only for the official goose and not 
for the cold unofficial gander?’ Had the President sent all the officials 
coming under the civil-service rules before commissioners for competitive 
examination he would have escaped the cry of partiality to our opponents— 
and he would at the same time have arrested all routine work and got in 
as many incompetents as he turned out. 
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The great objection to the reform as it now stands is that it is in the 
wrong direction—a cure applied to where there is no disease, while the real 
disorder is left untouched. Messrs. Eaton and Pendleton copied the com- 
petitive examination from the English Government. In England the offices 
were monopolized by the younger sons and dependents of aristocratic fam- 
ilies, who were found incompetent. ‘To remedy this the competitive exam- 
inations were devised and applied to the incumbents. This is not the object 
of our service. Our officials are, if anything, ‘too clever—too clever to be 
honest. Integrity cannot be got out of a competitive examination; indeed, 
it lowers the standard of intelligence without insuring the integrity sought 
for. Success turns on a good memory. Now scientists have discovered 
that the better the memory the poorer the intellect. The dull, plodding 
fellows who have accumulated great stores of facts they cannot use win 
the prizes, while the bright young men, more given to thought than re- 
membering, go hence in sorrow. Bad as it is, however, it is better than 
the elevation of ward politicians and township tramps. 

The difficulty, however, that bids fair to defeat the reform, is in the 
state of mind, if we may use such an expression, of the American citizen. 
Nearly a hundred years under the defective system we seek to reform, the 
people have come to regard it as their normal condition. With the virile 
manhood of a powerful race they accept the rule of the majority. President 
Cleveland says ‘‘ Public office is a public trust.” This raises the question 
of who is the trustee. The people answer, ‘‘ The fellows who win.” In 
the eyes of all, the same vote that made Grover Cleveland President of the 
United States made Montezuma Dawkins, ‘‘ offensive partisan,” post- 
master at the Water-tank Cross-roads. It will be easier to so instruct our 
people in the virtues of an amended Constitution that would give them 
immediate and continued control of the government than to get their sup- 
port to a system that attempts to lift-political office out of politics and, as 
they see it, rob them of the sweets of victory. It is not the man alone 
who seeks the office, but all his partisan neighbors who want to see the 
other fellow turned out. To illustrate the condition of the popular mind 
in this respect, we relate 


A FABLE. 


Once upon a time His Imperial Majesty the Illustrious Well-born Mon- 
arch of the Forest lost through death his High Custodian of the Bootjack 
and Chamberlain of the Bedchamber. His Majesty the Lion was an old 
reader of the Journal of Civilization, the Times, and the Evening Post, 
and therefore a convert to civil-service reform; and he issued an edict that 
the place should be open to all the beasts of the woods, subject to a com- 
petitive examination. All the beasts responded, and each sort sent a com- 
petitor before the Board of Examiners, made up of Owls and Donkeys. 
Among the rest was a smart old Skunk, who distanced all the others and 
won the prize. When he appeared before His Majesty King Lion, the Nobie 
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Old Monarch of the woods was taken with a great sickness, and, holding 
his royal nose, proclaimed a suspension of competitive examinations until 
sf all the skunks could be killed. 

Morau.—Never let down the bars until you see whether there is a bull on 
the other side. 

It is asking too much at this stage of imbecility and corruption in our 
civil service to amend by amending the Constitution. The man who would 
mildly suggest a Cabinet dependent for its existence on the will of the 
House would be regarded as a dreamer or even as a doctrinaire. If such 
reformer is fierce in his demands he will be denounced as a crank; and that 
is fatal. Under these circumstances we are forced to consult the conserva- 
tives and hypocrites for a reform that will supply a mild remedy. If then, 
certain offices of mere routine are designated by law, and these offices 
are rendered permanent by a fixed tenure, with a proviso that no official 
agent of such class shall be discharged save for cause, and that set forth in 
writing, we shall have accomplished something. The competitive business 
does not accomplish its purpose, as we have sbown, and is so unpopular 
that it cannot continue much longer, and the mild reform above set forth 

had better be tried. 
| 


MORALS IN LEGISLATION. 


Some years since those gifted pen-drivers of the reporters’ gallery 
dropped to the Senate below a remark in reference to the intellectual pro- 


! cesses of the Hon. Edmunds that has prevailed there since with much satis- 
if faction to the Solons. It was not so original but what we might have seen 
it before, and ran to the effect that Vermont’s distinguished law-maker 
had the sort of mind which enabled him to see a fly on a barn-door with- 

| out being able to see the barn. Those observant journalists could have 
J added that the Hon. Edmunds would any time fire the barn to get clear of 
the fly. 

| This truth found illustration in the Senator’s bill introduced and passed 
q to a law which made cohabitation without marriage bigamy; for as mar- 
q riage is a contract, it cannot exist when the parties are cognizant of their 
: inability to contract and yet enter upon the relation. Bigamy, on che 
contrary, exists when one of the parties deceives the other and commits a 
q grave wrong through the deception. This law was aimed at polygamy 
4q among the Mormons. 
L The fly on the barn door had to be destroyed, so a brand was thrust 
| under the barn, and both bigamy and the marriage relation were destroyed 
in one burning. 

Not content with this, as it was impossible to get a Mormon jury to 
recognize this new sort of bigamy, it was further enacted that a belief in 
the Mormon doctrine should be a disqualification of a proposed juror. It 
:} does not say that one convicted of the new crime should be disqualified, 
. but anyone holding the belief, religious or otherwise, should be denied the 
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position of juror. The right to one’s opinion, religious or otherwise, and 
trial by jury went up in the same legal conflagration. 

Senator Edmunds was not alone in this. A majority of the Senate con- 
curred, or the bill could not been have passed toa law. It was a popular 
measure for all people outside of Utah, and in antagonism to the barbar- 
ous and beastly practice of polygamy. But in making sheer nonsense of 
the crime of bigamy, and attacking the sacred right of private opinion, 
together with an assault on trial by jury, Senator Edmunds’s bill pays 
dearly for the little it has accomplished. 

The measure, too, proved awkward in the end. The law, to be a law, 
had to have an effect on all the country governed by Congress. This in- 
cluded, of course, the District of Columbia; and a large nuniber of Con- 
gressmen awakened to the fact that they had opened the door of the peni- 
tentiary to themselves. Illegal cohabitation is as common to the District 
as it is to Utah. The difference is that the Mormon is guilty of an attempt 
to marry his mistress; the Hon. Member is not. A case came up in the 
District under the law, and the court was driven to the ludicrous position 
of construction which said that the crime defined in the Edmunds law 
had reference to the marriage of the guilty people and not to the seduc- 
tion and cohabitation. And so Congressmen were left free so long as they 
forbore an attempt to make their mistresses honest women. 

We have no wish or intent to discuss the moral Mormon measures of the 
Hon. Edmunds. We use the case merely in illustration of the ignorance 
prevailing in Congress as to the limitations which common-sense and the 
Constitution place upon legislation at the national capital. When the aver- 
age member is returned to that honorable body the Congress of the United 
States, especially to the Senate, he labors under the delusion that he has 
been elected to a parliament of unlimited power, and finds in that of 
England an example. He has now learned that while the parliament of 
Great Britain shares with the Queen the sovereignty of that kingdom, the 
sovereignty with us is retained by the people and the States, and that 
Congress is only a part expresxion of that power, carefully limited by a 
written constitution. All not therein designated—or delegated, as the 
word expresses it—is retained by the people and the States. When, there- 
fore, an Hon. Member proposes a bill, he must study the sacred instru- 
ment in search of authority. He is in the condition of Shylock, for if, in 
carving out his pound of flesh, he exceeds his limit, he endangers the life 
of the very power that gives him a legal existence. 

The wide door open to these destructive usurpations is that labelled Moral 
Legislation. There is no measure, however absurd, no enactment, however 
destructive of the Constitution, but may be driven through under this pre- 
tence. In this way the Hon. Blair carried in the Senate his preposterous 
measure of national education. What warrant the Constitution gives for 
this violation of home-rule, called by us State rights, no sane mind can 
answer. But it is claimed to be a great moral measure. The more 
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thoughtful mind is puzzled by this—even supposing Congress has the right 
to legislate for the morals of a people. Why a boy taught to spell 
‘* baker” will be less inclined to steal a loaf of bread if hungry, or lie about 
it afterwards, confounds the common understanding. But from the same 
motive we have one Anthony Comstock and his associates authorized to 
violate the integrity of the mails; and the great government of the United 
States is agitated over the fear that a few obscene letters, books, or prints 
may be sent through the mails. And to kill this fly a torch—and a foul, 
ill-smelling torch at that—is thrust under the barn. And in the same line 
we have an agitation now, throughout the land, to have a uniform divorce 
law passed by Congress. 

Indeed, we have a great organization that gives as a potent reason for its 
existence the fact that it is the party of moral ideas. Its absurd creed is 
better than its practice. While thecreed is diffuse and indistinct, the prac- 
tice has been widely contray. The prohibition party, however, discounts 
this highly moral organization by seeking penal enactments to restrain 
intemperance; and the Hon. Blair, who seems disposed to devote the re- 
mainder of his curious life to looking after the morals of other peopie, 
actually introduced a bill looking to a destruction of all breweries and distil- 
leries in the United States, and authorizing our administration to invite all 
the governments of the world to unite their navies in a grand crusade 
against liquor in transitu upon the high seas. It is not long since we had 
thousands of well-meaning people calling for an emendation of the Const1- 
tution so as to have the name God inserted in that instrument. 

It is hard for the ignorant mind, such as prevails in the Senate, to realize 
that all reference to God, and all power to legislate in behalf of morals, 
were purposely omitted by the authors of that charter under which we live 
politically. The fathers sought to have the conscience free. They realized 
that moral conduct and religious belief were so near akin that they could 
not well be separated. 

To comprehe.id this, we must know that the code of crimes, known to all 
humanity, is not the creature of legal enactment. It had its origin in the 
sinful nature of the human race, and experience has taught that the only 
connection had with it by government is to punish the criminal when caught, 
and in making an example, so far restrain abuse. In all the world the 
moral training has been left mainly to the family and the Church. Our 
framers of a self-government found in the great central political structure 
—with a few exceptions when the crimes directly affected the government 
itself—made over the repression of crime to the home government or States. 
And even the States are restricted in this moral business, for it is provided 
that each shall possess a republican form of government. The freedom of 
conscience, which insures to the citizen a right to worship God 1n accord- 
ance with his individual impulses or beliefs, leaves him at large not to 
worship at all if soinclined. If we construe the Constitution to mean that 
he may worship as he pleases, provided he does worship God, the question 
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arises, What God? and as in this enlightened land of ours we have a thou- 
sand different sects, each with a God of its own, a great strife and confusion 
would follow. 

The same trouble arises in an attempt to give the people a moral training 
through legislative enactment. Our great Creator has provided for this 
purpose the parent and the Church—these two and no third. The poor 
pedagogue who has of late years been authorized to take the place of parent 
and Church in this direction is doing the best he can to accomplish a fail- 
ure. The frightful increase of crime and insanity in our midst tells in 
tones not to be ignored what we are doing in this directiog. 

It is time for us to calla halt and, leaving Congress to its legitimate 
duties under the Constitution, return to the simple faith and practices of 
the fathers. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

THE party of high moral ideas and vicious practices is at this time much 
disturbed in its supposed conscience by a fear that labor may not be ade- 
quately remunerated. The high moral idea, as we have demonstrated ever 
and often in these pages, is to care for the rich under a firm conviction that 
the rich will care for the poor. A high duty on blankets, for example, will 
enable the manufacturer to realize high profits by taxing the blankets of 
the poor, and this will enable the benevolent manufacturer to pay starva- 
tion wages to the laborer, upon the understanding that, were it not for such 
bounty paid through the extortion, no wages could be had at all. In this 
way the laborer is protected against the pauper labor of Europe. If the 
workman is so stupid as not to acquiesce in this, he is at liberty to throw 
up and quit; for the manufacturer can draw to any extent on the pauper 
labor imported free at its own expense to these favored shores. It is the 
old game used to puzzle children when the one who throws up the coin 
cries, ‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

Of like sort is the tax on intelligence in this same tariff. When our poor 
authors skin their knuckles in knocking upon the bronze doors of Congress, 
praying, in their petition, for that protection which comes of a property 
right, they are told to go away, for if their right of property were recog- 
nized our blessed country would be deprived of the cheap books which 
come of theft. The Solons, instigated thereto by knavish publishers and 
stupid typographical unions, express a most lively anxiety in behalf of 
books for the people. 

How consistent this is, one may learn by a study of this tariff for extor- 
tion. We have there actual prohibition. The law-makers of Congress have 
an affection for the people of the keenest and deepest sort, but it pales 
before that which they have for capital engaged m the republication of 
stolen wares. It reminds us of the good wife in the old ballad who 


‘Loved her husband dearly 
And another man twice as well.” 
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If putting books on the free list would flood our land with books, cheap 
books for the people, one would suppose, such is the anxiety of this party of 
high moral ideas to spread intelligence and educate the millions, that free 
trade to this extent would at once be acquiesced in. But the moral idea 
shivers into fragments upon the mighty dollar. If the women of the United 
States possessed the suffrage, it would only be necessary for the prostitutes 
to combine and fom a trust, to secure recognition from Congress for ‘an 
infant industry” that would have to be protected by this party of high 
moral ideas, for votes form the base and money the object of all its phil- 
anthropy. This seems coarse and sounds brutal, but in what does it 
differ from the protection given to the theft of books stolen by publishers 
from wretched authors ? 

The following letter from Professor Young tells its own story in this con- 
nection. It enclosed two postal cards on the same subject. 


To the Editor of Belford’s Magazine. 

Dear Srr: The cncloscd postal cards show how we are “‘ protected.” I sent 
this year to France for a medical instrument called the ‘* hypnoscope”—price in 
Paris $2; price here, with brokerage and duty, $5.50; weight 2}0z. None 
made in this country: so what was the protection for? The instrument might 
be termed one to alleviate the sufferings of humanity, so why bar out by a 
prohibitive tariff ? 


I inclose the bill : 
Custom-house fees...... $0 60 
Freight (weight 2 ounces!) ..... 


A charge of $3.50 on a $2 article ! 

The second card refers to a book written by a literary friend in Italy who 
hesitates about seniling his book, as he fears the United States will try to make a 
fortune out of a single copy, sent from friendship. We seem to be getting a 
curious reputation abroad. I copy from the Italian postal: 

‘Tread in an English paper, with attention, the various phases of the United 
States presidential campagna. I have read that for a book, printed in London 
and which in London costed 50 c., the editor of a New York paper paid in 
New York 3 dollars 71 cents, for duties and other expenes. Is it true? If it is 
true I will not send you my new book.” 

The English is broken. but I did not feel at liberty to correct. 

The United States might occupy its citizens in building a Chinese wall, larger 
and higher than that in the empire of the Celestial Son of the Sun and Nephew 
of the Moon. We ought to isolate ourselves completely. 

C. Howarp Youne. 


Hartford, Conn., Sept. 8, 1888, 
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OUR FEVER FOR TITLES. 


Every free-born American citizen under the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which declares our equality before the law, is born to edit a paper, 
hold an office, and invent something, generally a religion. In addition to 
these qualities, he and she, she especially, are permeated with a desire for 
a title. Whether life on this earth anywhere is worth living. certainly 

+this part under the star-spangled banner and the screaming eagle would be 
suicidal but for the hope of and happiness found in a handle to one’s name. 

In response to this healthy demand we have the country filled with 
majors, colonels, generals, judges, governors, and honorables. 

At the end of the late civil war the rush for epaulets was wider-spread 
than the gallant enlistment of volunteers during the conflict, and the great 
War Secretary, Stanton, with a cynical sense of humor peculiar to him, 
brevetted all the sutlers, wagon-makers, commissaries, contractors, quarter- 
masters—in a word, everybody soliciting the honor. A humorist once 
said he could not cast a stone in a crowd without hitting a military title. 
Another wag, wishing to get a seat in a crowded hall, cried out, ‘‘ Colonel, 
you are wanted,” and a hundred and fifty hastened out. 

This is our American human nature. We inherit the trait from our 
English ancestors, who with all their heroic qualities are born snobs. An 
Englishman who has braved the dangers of the deep, and fought unmoved 
by fear in all the battles of the world, will bump his head upon the floor 
in the presence of a lord. He can scarcely breathe in the presence of 
royalty. He gasps and shuts his eye when he says, ‘‘ Your Gracious 
Majesty.” We would bump our skulls and gasp, had we a chance. -When 
any scion of a royal family visits our shores, our men lose their heads 
and our women go mad. We have seen a roomful of the last-named with 
their sight glued, as it were, to a prince, and they seemed to be tasting 
him in their mouths. 

When our laborers combine to look after their interests, they call them- 
selves ‘‘ Knights of Labor.” ‘‘ The Sons of Toil” would be more appropri- 
ate and influential. But the word knight has a high, toney sound, although 
it was held by the meanest sneaks and cut-throats of Europe. Knights of 
Labor indeed! Much the original pests labored! They sought to live 
on the labor of others, and were not nice as to how they accomplished that 
comfortable result—generally by violence and always through fraud. 

We once saw some five thousand men parading the avenues of Washing- 
ton. They went through the most complicated manceuvres. They were 
dressed most gorgeously, with swords, and sashes, and ostrich-feathered 
cocked hats, and called themselves Knights of something. We thought 
Last Knight, or Knight before last, would be more appropriate. We learned 

iat they were all good, honest, peaceable citizens, mostly tailors, hatters, 
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and shoemakers, who were banded together for benevolent purposes. But 
why Knights? Why not Good-Samaritans or Brothers-in-law? The word 
knight, however, sounded so grand. It was such comfort to be called 
‘* Sir Knight.” Think of a retail dealer in allspice, pepper, salt, and soap, 
in a little shop which a stout man could run a stick through, shoulder up, 
and march off with, being got up in ostrich-plumes, cocked hat, sword, and 
sash, and being addressed as ‘‘Sir Knight”! The honest citizen of the 
grocery would be amazed to know that he had taken on himself the form 
of a swashbuckler and public nuisance. Knights, indeed! But ‘* men are 
children of a larger growth.” 

There is much ina name. One of the most effective and powerful or- 
ganizations in the United States is the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Engineers,” and 
it owes much to its title, for it indicates intelligence and a purpose. 

Our official titles in the civil service are more indicative of snobbery than 
aught else. The word Honorable has come to be the last resort of am- 
bitious imbecility in that direction. A man who serves three days in any 
Official capacity in the Legislature is an Honorable for the remainder of his 
life. We read in a Washington journal an obituary notice of the sudden 
death of the Hon. Czesar Stokes, who was killed by falling from his cart in 
a grayel-pit. He was a colored member of the historical Feather-duster, 
Spittoon Territorial Legislature of the District of Columbia. 

There was once a joke that ran through the six old hulks that made our 
late navy, that told of letters being received aboard one of the six, of huge 
envelopes and heavy seals, directed to Hon. Henry Augustus Singlepit, 
Assistant Paymaster of Acting Paymaster John Hodge, U.S.N. 

The most striking illustration of this sort of thing is to be found in our 
Senate at Washington. A senator carries more dignity to the square inch 
than any human creature on earth. This is accorded him in his commis- 
sion. There was atime in the half-forgotten past when the position of 
senator was merely a pedestal upon which the incumbent was lifted to 
public notice and held his own through his abilities. Now the pedestals 
hold for us the commonest sort of men; that is all; and the airs these 
officials take upon themselves are to the more thoughtful simply ridiculous. 
They are the Sir Knights of the cocked hats, mostly men who have bought 
their chairs, or had them purchased by corporations seeking to run the 
government for their selfish ends. It makes a cultured American sink in 
shame to his shoes to have an intelligent foreigner brought in contact with 
one of these pretentious Solons. 

All this hankering after titles, and thefts of pedigrees, with the accom- 
panying coats of arms, are unworthy the American people. Our ancestors 
were good, honest, hard-working laborers, and we are asses befouling their 
graves when we give way to the snobbery that would deny their existence 
or ignore their calling. Come, now, let us confess to what we are, and 
take an honest pride in the brave sons of toil who conquered a continent, 
and gave us all a nation of which we can be proud. 


| 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


THE political pot boils with increasing fury as election-day approaches; 
and the issue between the two great parties has become so thoroughly well 
defined that attempts to befog it meet with little or no success. Early in 
September the Republicans were reminded that General Harrison was 
their candidate by the publication of his letter of acceptance. In it, tak- 
ing his cue from Mr. Blaine and other campaign orators, he criticises the 
Mills bill as a step toward free trade; yet later on in the document, while 
advocating the doctrine of protection in all its exclusiveness, he recom- 
mends a revision of the tariff. The surplus he would expend in the pur- 
chase of bonds, apparently overlooking the fact that the continuance of 
such an expediency for any length of time would prove not only a very 
costly undertaking to the nation, but would be in the direct interest of a 
few speculative capitalists who even now are hoarding the bonds in expec- 
tation of realizing the high premium which they will ultimately command 
if the policy is persevered in. General Harrison does not coincide with 
Mr. Blaine in the opinion that ‘‘trusts are largely private affairs,” or 
‘*that they have no place in a national campaign,” for he declares that 
legislative authority should find a method of dealing effectively with 
‘*these and other abuses.” It is only right, however, to add that Mr. 
Blaine has received new light on the question of trusts, and that he has 
devoted a speech in Indiana to shifting his position. Now he charges their 
existence to the doctrine of free trade, and alleges that they are managed 
almost exclusively by Democrats. If Mr. Blaine would go to the bottom of 
the question and insist that wherever a trust is aided by tariff duties those 
duties should be lessened or repealed altogether, he would be logical and 
just; but such a course might not meet with the approval of his good friend 
Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Morton on October 2d gave to the public his letter 
accepting the nomination for the Vice-Presidency, and in it announced his 
unequivocal approval of the party platform, but carefully abstained from 
making any reference to trusts. Mr. Morton has not placed himself be- 
fore the public eye thus far in the campaign, but no doubt he has fully 
sustained the réle in which he was cast, that of ‘‘ some fellow like Phelps,” 
who knew how to extract ‘‘ fat” from Republican lambs. 

The Republican tariff bill was reported to the Senate on October 3d, 
and fell somevhat flat. This was due no doubt to the well-understood 
fact that the measure could never become a law. In brief, it raises the 
taxes on wool, woollen goods, and many articles which are necessaries to 
the poor man, and reduces the taxes on sugar, tobacco, and alcohol used in 
the arts. The bill is framed to please the protected interests and with no 
idea of relieving the great mass of consumers of unjust burdens. 

Mr. Blaine has been busy talking to Republican gatherings in several 
sections of the country, and has been always greeted with immense audi- 
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ences. At the Polo Grounds in New York City not less than 15,000 people 
came together, but only a small number heard his voice. His speech had 
been carefully prepared, and was remarkable more for what he omitted to 
say than for what he said. Subsequently he visited the Western States 
and made several open-air addresses, although he was compelled to aban- 
don the programme laid out for him owing to indisposition brought on 
from over-exertion. 

The official figures of the Maine election dispose of Mr. Blaine's “ politi- 
cal revolution.” The Democrats increased their vote by 3279, and the 
Republicans theirs by 1625. The Republican gain was 2.10 per cent, while 
that of the Democrats was almost 5.70 per cent. The city election in 
Newark, N. J., early in October resulted in large Democratic gains, and 
indicates that the State will be Democratic by an increased vote compared 
with 1884. 

There was much rejoicing in California over the signing of the Chinese 
exclusion bill by the President. The President sent to each House a mes- 
sage announcing his approval of the bill and submitting a recommendation 
that such Chinese as might be upon the sea on their return to this country 
at the time of the bill becoming a law should be permitted to land. He also 
recommended the payment of an indemnity of $276,619 to Chinese sub- 
jects who have suffered damage through violence. The probability seems 
to be that owing to the lateness of the session no action will be taken by 
Congress. 

It now seems that the Republican members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee intend to prevent the retaliation legislation asked for by the 
President. Mr. Sherman, the chairman of the committee, has sought to 
delay action in the Senate by presenting a request for a mass of informa- 
tion which he knew could not be prepared for several weeks. Having done 
this, he and Mr. Evarts, the majority of the sub committee having the 
matter in charge, left Washington not to return until after election. 

The publication of the diary of Emperor Frederick in Germany was the 
event of the month in European affairs. The revelations go to show that 
much which had been claimed for Bismarck was really due to Frederick, and 
the former seems to be very sore over it. Professor Geffcken, an intimate 
friend of the late emperor, communicated the text of the diary to the 
publishers, having obtained consent of Frederick to publish the diary three 
months after his death. Bismarck declares that the diary in the form 
published is not genuine, and he caused the arrest of the Professor. Not- 
withstanding this denial the people of Europe believe in the authenticity of 
the publication. The arrest is believed by many to be an attempt to secure 
evidence implicating the dead emperor's English following in a conspiracy 
to belittle the great Chancellor. In the meantime the case is before the 
Supreme Court of Leipsic, and Geffcken has been imprisoned, bail being 
refused for his release. 

The youthful Emperor William continues his round of visiting among 
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European sovereigns. His visit to the Vatican and the presentation to the 
Pope of a gold snuff-box set with jewels, with his own portrait in the 
middle, excited much comment. The outbreak of the natives in Zanzibar 
is being quelled. The trouble was caused by the Germans ill-treating its 
natives; and some sailors who deserted from a German gun-boat and went 
about shooting natives were finally themselves killed and were said to have 
been eaten by thelatter. Sir Morrell Mackenzie’sybook on the late emperor's 
fatal illness and its treatment was in some way obtained by the newspapers 
in advance of its regular publication. His charge of incapacity against 
the German doctors is met with counter-charges from the latter. The 
physicians agree on only one point—the emperor is dead. 

President Carnot’s decree regarding the residence of foreigners in France 
affects nearly two million people in that country. Immigrants are required 
to make declaration, with documents to prove their identity. The chief 
sufferers will be German, Italian, and Belgian workmen employed in the 
country. A disregard of the regulations will involve not only police 
penalties, but possible expulsion from the country. 

The commission appointed by the British Parliament to examine into the 
charges made by the London Times against Mr. Parnell and other Parnellite 
members of the House of Commons has held its first session and has 
defined the scope of the inquiry. The judges decided that they had the 
power to order the discovery of the documents relied upon by the Times, 
and that they would take upon themselves to decide what documents it 
would be right for the Parnellites to inspect. The court thought the 
details against the accused persons ought to be given. Both sides pro- 
fessed to be satisfied with the result of the first encounter before the 
commission. 

Yellow fever, that grim pestilence which has prostrated portions of the 
South, seems to have reached its height on September 22d, when 163 new 
cases were reported in Jacksonviile. During the month the plague appeared 
in Gainesville, Ga., Decatur, Ala., and Jackson, Miss., but by prompt 
measures and a rigid quarantine its spread was prevented in those towns. 
The number of deaths up to October 12th was 304 out of 3459 cases. During 
September the weather was damp, and the conditions were favorable to the 
spread of the disease ; but since October set in the situation has improved, 
and the plague has been held in check. The charitable of the country have 
made noble response to the calls of the distressed. The horrible cyclone in 
Cuba in September, it is estimated, caused upward of 1000 deaths, and 
was the most disastrous that has occurred since 1883. Nine men were 
killed and many wounded by the explosion of a blast in the Montana Cen- 
tral Tunnel. The steamship Queen ran down the French fishing-bark 
Madeline on the Newfoundland Banks, and 21 fishermen were drowned. 
Four were rescued by the steamship. The horrible railroad disaster at 
Mud Run, Pa., on the Lehigh Valley Railway, which caused the death of 
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62 persons, on October 10th, was the result of someone's carelessness, the 
responsibility for which will undoubtedly be placed before many days. 

The record of crime during September must be headed with the fiendish 
work in Whitechapel. Already seven victims have fallen to the knife of 
the ghoulish murderer, and the London police have been unable to solve 
the mystery. Several arrests have been made, but the assassin was not 
among the number. The general belief is that the murderer is a homicidal 
lunatic. Mrs. Paran Stevens, of New York, was robbed in Europe of 
jewels valued at more than $100,000. Business circles in New York City 
were startled first by the forgeries of James E. Bedell, the trusted real- 
estate clerk of the law firm of Messrs. Shipman, Barlow, Larocque, & Choate, 
who by means of false mortgages stole $264,000 ; and afterward by the 
rascality of William R. Foster, the attorney of the Produce Exchange, who 
by methods similar to those of Bedell made away with $168,000 of the 
Gratuity Fund of the Exchange. The latter escaped to Canada and has 
not been arrested, but Bedell is in the clutches of the law. 

The industrial situation continued to be satisfactory notwithstanding a 
‘shake-up ” in the stock market and another in the Chicago grain market. 
Prices in Wall Street had been advancing steadily since last April, and a 
‘* bull” market was well under way, when its bottom was knocked out by 
the passing of the dividend on the common stock of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railroad, and the reduction of the dividend on the 
preferred stock of the same company. The general condition of the com- 
pany had been well known for many years, but certain directors had 
allowed it to be understood that the usual dividends would be paid, and 
when they were not, people felt that they had been tricked. All things 
considered, the market stood the shock well, but for the time being 
the upward movement was checked. The reduction of the dividend on 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad stock came just when the 
market was recovering from the evil effects of the St. Paul ‘ break,” and 
had a depressing influence. B. P. Hutchison, of Chicago, or ‘Old 
Hutch” as he is familiarly called, engineered a ‘‘corner” in September 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade, and marked the price of the option 
up to $2.a bushel, There were some failures in consequence, among the 
number being Williams, Black & Co., of New York. Mr. Williams subse- 
quently committed suicide. The price of flour has been advanced by the 
speculation, and bakers all over the country have raised the price of their 
loaves or reduced the weight. 

In the theatrical world the return of Augustin Daly’s company to New 
York is to be chronicled, and their successful production of a play adapted 
from the French and dealing with possible comical complications of 
the divorce laws. The advent of the famous Parisian actor, M. Coquelin, 
and his famous contemporary, Jane Hading, with their troupe, pleased New 
York theatre-goers, and it was a coincidence that they produced in all its 
original wickedness the play which was running at Daly’s in its adapted 
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form. Gilbert & Sullivan’s new opera, ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” was 
brought out in London, and proved only a moderate success. 

Sporting circles have been excited by the arrival of the ‘‘Gentlemen of 
Ireland ” cricketers and the visit of the Irish athletes, and by the baseball 
‘* Giants” of New York winning the pennant for this year. 

There is food for reflection in the death of Bazaine, once the proud Mar- 
shal of France, in Spain, his body borne to a grave unhonored, in a foreign 
soil, unattended by one of his countrymen, although thousands reside in 
the city where he died ; and in the respect shown to the mortal remains of 
William Warren, the veteran Boston actor, who passed away almost at the 
same time. 


REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN Bar AssocraTion—Annual Address by George Hoadly.— 
Above the dull agitation of a stupid political excitement and the dreary 
iteration of commonplace this effort gleams like an iceberg in an artic sea. 
George Hoadly is possessed of that rare combination of qualities found in 
genius, added to a turn and capacity for hard study. He is never called to 
the front as a teacher that he does not win admiration while holding the 
judgment to the solid display of wide and rich attainments. If any of our 
readers doubt the justice and truth of this eulogy, let such read the 
address delivered at Saratoga, before the Bar Association, on August 18 
last. No one possessed of any brain and culture can read the first seritence 
without following the effort to the end, fascinated by its originality in the 
unexpected grouping of facts and winning facility of expression. We have 
been told by a French philosopher that style is thought. No mental effort 
more clearly illustrates the truth of this axiom than the one before us. 

The orator’s theme is the law. Pope gave usa picture of the ice-bound 
region of the North Pole in one line, when he said that it has ‘‘ the 
garnered winters of a thousand years;” and parodying the poetry we can 
say that law is the garnered wisdom of as many ages. How prone poor 
humanity is to lose in an organization the object for which the combination 
was organized, is strikingly illustrated by the law. Like the Pyramids, 
humanity has forgotten the dead to whose memories these mountains of 
art were built, and nothing remains but amazement at their magnitude. 
That the law was constructed for the one purpose of administering justice, 
is forgotten in the art of administration. Precedent has taken the place of 
precept, and all learning is limited to the art of applying rules, quite 
regardless of the justice for which the rules were constructed. _ 

The writer of this remembers, for example, his amazement while at 
Washington, when the country was threatened with a civil war over a dis- 
puted election for President, and he saw in the contention of eminent legal 
and law-making men that the object for which the election was had was 
entirely lost in a search for foreign and domestic precedents that should 
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govern the decision. The people of the United States and their constitu- 
tional rights were entirely ignored in a dispute over what, but for the peo- 
ple and their rights, could have had no existence. We ventured, modestly, 
to say to one of the old and most eminent lawyers engaged in the dispute, 
‘* How about the people ?” 

The learned advocate, looking up from the heavy volume he was consult- 
ing, gazed at us as if in doubt of our meaning, and then said, ‘‘ The people ! 
The people have nothing to do with the subject: it is a question of law, and 
must be settled by precedent.” 

How precedents found in English reports could be made applicable 
to a charge of fraud in an election of President under our constitution 
puzzled us. A few days’ observation, however, prepared us for the verdict 
from the Electoral Commission, that came in the form of a nonswit, which 
decreed that, guided and governed by well-established precedents, this high 
court had no jurisdiction— it could not go back of certain returns to invyes- 
tigate the cause of the contention. 

All the cases in courts, from a justice of the peace up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are tried on the same proposition; and poor 
Justive, like the people before the Electoral Commission, is quietly ignored. 
She is purely ornamental. 

How this temple, a fraud and a sham in the beginning, has fallen in 
decay, the address before us tells in the most incisive style. After calling 
attention to the error, which largely retards the advance of legal education 
and progress, found in the general impression among lawyers and teachers 
of the law that we had to study no other system than that of the common 
law, our learned and eloquent friend proceeds to depict the process through 
which a law is made. He says: 


“The lawyer of to-day who studies in an office only is set down to Black- 
stone, Kent, Story, Greenleaf, or some equivalent author; he reads the works 
of wise men and great jurists of the common law and equity. If he enjoy the 
advantage of a law school, he follows the same general curriculum, modified, 
perhaps, in the modern fashion, by much conning of cases decided in English 
law or chancery courts. He passes the two or three years of his pupilage, in- 
tellectually speaking, in England, learning, not the law,—its volume is too 
great,—but where to look for the law when wanted; then masters the statutes 
of his State; passes an examination, usually perfunctory, occasionally made 
severe by the desire of practitioners to improve their fellows, or by the hope 
of limiting competition by diminishing numbers; then hires an office, employs 
a painter, hangs out a sign, and waits for clients. A partnership. or politics, 
or the press, furnishes the means of acquaintance and ambition, and if eminent 
success attend his labors in after years, this student may become a jurist or a 
statesman, or both. But he never bursts the swaddling clothes of his legal 
infancy; never ceases to be insular and English. How can he emancipate 
himself from the inoculation of prolonged education? He travels forward in 
time; backward in research. His life is passed in transferring to present 
vision the landscapes of his legal ancestors,—the earth and sky and sea through 
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which his fathers passed—and in endeavoring to make of them his present 
surroundings. Removed more and more each day to a greater distance from 
the feudal ages and the formative period of the common law, he strengthens 
the lenses of his legal telescope to suit his receding vision, and peers into the 
remote past, searching for the customs of England to guide the action of his 
American clients—customs which, fortunately for the world, have passed 
away; customs of war, not peace; customs of piracy and ransom, not of com- 
merce; customs of the mud road and the bridlé-path, not the railway; of the 
wain, not the luggage van or express car; customs of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, the king-maker, and of the robber castle, not of Bolton and Watt 
and Arkwright, the spinning-jenny or the cotton-mill; customs of the Wars 
of the Roses, not of the deliverances of the American and French Revolutions. 
He reads a rule originating before bills of lading or exceptions in bills of lading 
were heard of, founded on the probability that the wagoner, who slowly 
dragged his toilsome way from London or York, was likely to be either the 
ally or the prey of Robin Hood and his successors, and therefore bound to pay, 
in the case of damage done by any but God and the King’s enemies, to the 
extent of the value of the goods entrusted to him; and he applies it to the 
lightning train, whose protection is eternal vigilance, not against robbers, but 
to avoid disasters from negligence, dangers from eyes that are color-blind, 
from memory which forgets to open or close a switch, from greed that has 
delivered brittle rails, from carelessness which has overlooked rotten ties. 

. . To sucha student the customs of civilized empires, the wise ordinances 
which govern the relations of men in hemispheres, left to posterity by masters 
of the law who studied the necessities of mankind, not in a barbarous island 
inhabited by mail-clad nobles and serfs, but the very centre of the then civil- 
ized world, are a sealed book. France and Germany and Italy and Spain and 
Scotland, South America and Mexico, even Louisiana and Texas, are not on 
his intellectual map.” 

The effect of this sort of education and training is told in a few words: 

«« There is very much in the environment of such a student and lawyer to 
justify the provincial character of his thoughts. His training has been like 
that of the Flathead Indians: it has compressed his brain with common-law 
bandages, even to the extent that the eyes of his legal mind have become 
inverted and look only backwards. His daily reading confirms his first im- 
pressions. To him law is a set of rules founded on the customs of his English 
ancestry, divisible into two classes: one for which reasons either never existed 
or have been forgotten; the other for which the reasons were the result of the 
fashions of a people, whose sympathy with his fathers was so little that they 
drove his ancestors into the wilderness to found a State upon broader principles 
than any of them cherished. and with larger fruition than any of which either 
persecutors or exiles dreamed.” 

Small wonder that, with such a system fastened upon us, litigants shrink 
from trial in court. and rather bear the ills they have than appeal to such 
blind and costly groping in the past for a remedy. Every day the courts 
sink lower and lower in public estimation, and the vocation of a lawyer has 
come to be that of an adviser of how to keep out of court, or a costly sort of 
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collection agent. The lawyer who makes a fortune at his profession is one 
possessed of a Hebrew’s greed with the condition of an unprincipled Chris- 
tian. 

Commenting upon the practice of decision on precedent, the orator says: 


«The idea that the unwritten law can address itself without embarrassment 
to the simple office of applying the standard of justice to the particular case, 
because it is bound by no rigid form of words in dealing with novel conditions 
of facts presented by the variety of human affairs, attributes to courts and 
judges, in dealing with past transactions, the freedom with which legislators 
act in framing rules for the future. The simple office of applying the standard 
of justice to the particular case is not attempted by any tribunal known 
among men. It could not be, except by judges selected from the wisest and 
most learned of mankind, who should unite the omnipotence of the British 
Parliament with the wisdom and freedom from restraint in adopting novel 
remedies exercised by King Solomon. But judges, in fact, ask themselves 
in each case, ‘ What is the established law of this case?’ not ‘ What does justice 
require between these iitigants?’ The daily experience of every lawyer’s life 
proves the untruth of the theory. Even if he see clearly, and may safely 
claim that a decision in his favor will rot only establish justice between the 
parties, but also furnish a wise precedent for the guidance and control of 
others, he has made little progress toward success. But if he can find a case 
in point, he is happy.” 


Our space will not permit a full presentation of this admirable address. 
The extracts, meaning the original, as extracts would be of necessity almost 
a republication of the effort, for what Judge Hoadly says is better said than 
any commentator could translate. The facts so clearly presented make 
another fact, never before noticed, vivid and startling, and that is, that 
the most eminent jurists are, and have been, the poorest lawyers. They 
were able men, possessed of high courage, who, turning their backs upon 
the past, and treating mere precedent with contempt, have striven to 
render justice to the litigants. From this fact Chief Justice Marshall gained 
his reputation, and to-day the most remarkable illustration of this startling 
truth is found in our Supreme Court at Washington. The Supreme Court 
of the United States is, and has been for nearly twenty years, Justice Miller. 
Here is a man as innocent of all legal information, as taught in the schools, 
as Chief Justice Marshall was. Bred a ploughman, we believe, he turned 
his attention to medicine, and being driven from that as a quack, took up, 
not the law, but the practice. It was in the midst of a revolution that he 
was elevated to the bench. A man of singularly clear mind, high courage, 
and of course great force of character, he has been from almost the date 
of his commission Chief Justice. 

To understand this, it is necessary to know that when Salmon P. Chase 
was made Chief Justice he came to that high position drilled in brain and 
matured in body by the strain put upon him during the four years’ war, 
when he, singly and alone, kept a million of men in the field upon an im- 
paired credit and an empty treasury. He was followed by Chief Justice 
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Waite, an amiable, weak gentleman of great purity, and with a most pro- 
found knowledge of, and respect for, the common law and its precedents. 
Waite was Chief Justice in form, Miller was Chief Justice in fact. But for 
one unfortunate event this remarkableman would stand unquestioned as the 
foremost jurist of our day. That happened when, as one of the Electoral Com- 
mission in the Tilden-Hayes controversy, he permitted his partisan preju- 
dices to blind his judgment and consent to a decision based on precedent. 

There are evils rotting our judicial system that Judge Hoadly leaves 
untouched. One of these is our elective judiciary, and the other the old, 
worn-out, unmeaning, and rotten trial by jury. We make constituents 
of litigants when we elect a judge, and to render the whole affair utterly 
preposterous, we should also elect our juries. The only reform is to have 
done with both the elected judges and the ignorant jurors. 


To.stor’s Booxs.—The craze for the Russian literature of this author puz- 
zles one at first. The scenes depicted are so foreign to our experience, the 
characters portrayed so unpleasant, that it seems strange the books should 
enjoy such popularity. Then again, we have dealers in fiction, of our own, 
such as Howells, James, Fawcett, Hawthorne, and others, who have demon- 
strated their ability by winning the fame in Europe we accord to Tolstoi 
here. The puzzle finds solution, in the first place, by recognizing it as a 
‘¢ fad,” to use an English expression. When Tolstoi’s novels were first 
translated and put upon the market, to have read so as to comment upon 
them had an air of learning very fascinating to some people. Had the 
Russian author been American, his best work, say Anna Karenina, might 
have found a publisher, certainly a wide reading, but no recognition 
among the so-called critical and cultured. The affectations of these cul- 
tured people are very fatiguing: to use a popular phrase, they ‘‘ make one 
tired.” They mistake feebleness for refinement, and call it culture. They 
are continually making great discoveries in far-off places, unknown 
through their remoteness to the multitude, and taking on airs because of 
their superiority. To this lot Tourguenieff and Tolstoi were blessings until 
they became common, and now they are being dropped for some other 
remote foggy fad. 

Another reason for Tolstoi’s popularity is to be found in the author’s 
coarse strength. There is a continuous revolt among American readers 
against the weak, sickening feebleness of our so-called culture. This is 
the condition the world over. In France it found expression in an admi- 
ration of Zola. In England our poet of the flesh, ‘‘ who sang of all sorts 
of leaves except fig leaves,” as Longfellow wittily expressed it, was brought 
to the front; while with us Amélie Rives, who swirls up petticoats, revealing 
legs that had long since disappeared under the lace-fringed pantalets of 
Howells and James, is selling her unmitigated trash by the millions. One 
has the foul odor of decay in the Quick and the Dead from every news- 
stand of the United States. 
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The English novel was admirably described by the gifted but lascivious 
Ouida when she said, ‘‘ The hero and heroine paddle round in the shallow 
waters of affection, never out of sight of the church-steeple.” She could 
have added, that all there is of a plot turns on the lawof caste. The noble 
lord is worked for all he is worth, and to an English novel this is immense 
and invaluable. Gilbert and Sullivan set the world in a roar over their 
chorus of ‘‘ Save, oh! save us our peers.” Heaven only knows what would 
become of the English novel were the peers abolished. 

Tolstoi’s, to us, remote existence, with the apparent learning his discovery 
established, gave him a start among us; his coarse strength secures him 
popularity. Every cultured admirer seeks to impress one that he or she 
reads the Russian author in the original. The ordinary novel-reader, as 
we have said, finds himself brought in contact with real people, of a 
rough, coarse sort, but positive flesh and blood. 

Had Tolstoi been an American, and so unfortunate as to find a publisher 
of his best work, Anna Karenina, what a shriek of disgust would have been 
heard from our cultured critics over the atrovious coarseness of the book! 
Take that scene, for instance, where the betrayed husband and successful 
lover meet to administer consolation to the sick wife: what a multitudinous 
supply of vicious little pecks would have been given it by our pigeon-hawks 
of light literature ! 

The most amusing instance of this business is to be found in the Shak- 
spere-Bacon controversy. Ignatius Donnelly, a strange, strong, coarse 
man, attacks the Shakspere myth, and he is sneered down. The high 
scorn awarded Ignatius is the loftiest thing in English literature. At the 
same time James Russell Lowell demonstrates in a lecture that the hand 
that penned Hamlet and Macbeth could not have written Richard IIT., and 
all the little birds cock their heads and sing praise. Why? Because Lowell 
is a high-priest of Boston culture. Great minds ! 


Chattanooga and Chickamauga, by General H. V. Boynton.—The history 
made by newspapers during the war is going to pieces. This little boox of 
fifty-nine pages. from the clever pen of a gallant soldier, who took a promi- 
nent part in what he depicts, turns an accepted defeat of the Union forces 
into a deplorable disaster to the journalistic historians. 

No man is better fitted for the task of giving us historical truth than 
the author of this brief essay. General Boynton has long been known to 
the public as one of the most valued and influential recorders of passing 
events to be found in the reporters’ galleries at the national capital. The 
son of a clergyman, he inherits his eminent father’s love of truth; a soldier 
by nature, he has the courage to give it utterance. His ability is recog- 
nized, and his integrity is beyond question. No man is so feared by the 
corrupt at Washington; no man is more loved and respected by the country 
at large. He is a partisan, of course. No one of so positive a character 
can be otherwise. Yet with all his bitterness he is honest, and so far as 
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his lights will enable him to be, he is just. Possessed of a singularly clear 
brain, he has a turn for and a power of research that are remarkable; 
and when to these we add a happy facility of expression, our readers know 
all there is to be known of Henry V. Boynton. 

In this little work Boynton tells us how Rosecrans, under disfavor at 
Washington, in command of our great central army, had penetrated Ten- 
nessee, driving the Confederate army into Chattanooga by masterly strategy, 
and with no source of supplics save that afforded by a thin line of railroad 
that required a third of our forces to keep in repair. Then came a movement 
so bold and perilous that it amazed even Thomas, the ablest commander 
brought to the front on either side. The credit of turning Bragg’s flank 
and forcing him to Chattanooga was suggested and executed by Thomas. 
But again, to turn the Confederate’s flank and force him from Chatta- 
nooga was a project Thomas could not sanction, for it involved the cross- 
ing of three ranges of mountains and a deep, rapid river. We are told 
how this was accomplished; how Bragg awakened one morning to find 
his line of supplies and rear threatened by our entire army, and he 
hurriedly vacated his Gibraltar to battle on even terms in the open field. 
Then came the race of the two armies for Chattanooga, their deadly 
collision at Chickamauga, and the final victory that gave birth, strangely, 
to the disgrace of the gallant general who had accomplished his objective 
point, and made Grant and Sherman possible. 

General Boynton has told this story with all the fascinating incisiveness 
of his pen, and made it readable as a novel. But he has not quite finished 
the work. We cen well understand how the great War Secretary Stanton 
came to lack confidence in and therefore detest the general put in com- 
mand over his head. We cannot, however, comprehend why, after the 
great campaign that crossed our army over three ranges of what were sup- 
posed to be impassable mountains, and the deep, swift river, to a posses- 
sion of Chattanooga, that enmity and persecution continued. The malign, 
deadly influence that played so skilfully and fatally upon the ugly pas- 
sions of Secretary Stanton remains unrevealed. We hope to uncover this 
in our and General Harry Cist’s forthcoming life of George H. Thomas. 
The story will remain incomplete till that is done. 

The difficulty of so writing the history of a campaign as to make it ac- 
ceptable to the average reader, few understand. The complicated details 
of movements of various brigades and divisions, with the accompanying 
maps, make a study for the student, but heavy work for the average 
reader. Boynton has accomplished this task. He knows when to drop the 
details and when to ignore the map. We have space but for one extract 
in illustration of this admirable work. After telling how Rosecrans by a 
night movement disconcerted Bragg’s plan and threw into confusion his 
forces, he says: 


‘‘Suddenly, about nine o’clock, there came to Bragg’s ears the sounds of 
heavy and unexpected battle far down the Chickamauga and well toward Ross- 
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ville. Thomas, whose head of column rested at the Kelly farm, for the double 
purpose of exploring the forests in his front and to test the truth of a report that 
an isolated brigade of the enemy was on the west side of the river, near Reed’s 
bridge, moved Brannan and Baird directly into the forest on the road toward 
Reed’s. At this time two thirds of Bragg’s army, concealed by the forests, had 
crossed the Chickamauga and was directing its columns up tkat stream toward 
Crittenden. Just at the time when Bragg expected that his right would have 
swung across the Lafayette road, and that his centre divisions would have 
opened on Crittenden’s position at Lee & Gordon’s, these portentous sounds of 
battle from Thomas's right astonished and perplexed him. After vainly wait- 
ing for them to cease, under the first impression that the affair was a movement 
of his forces in reconnaissance, and that some Union cavalry had been encoun- 
tered, he found it so serious as to derange his whole plan of battle, and force 
him to meet an enemy who had turned his right. To do this he was obliged to 
move a portion of his troops that had not crossed tle river down stream to Reed’s. 
By the circuitous roads which they were obliged to travel, it required a march of 
six miles to reach the right of Thomas.” 


THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. a 


Now to my breast, thou slimy asp! 

Here warmer lips than thine have kissed, 
When passion pressed them close, and sighed 
For some lost pleasure love had missed. 

Ah! kings have given worlds to lie 
Where thou—insensate, clammy, cold— 


cA Yet drink’st thy fill; thou’rt but a worm, 


And thou but seemest over-bold. 


Tnearnate passion thus to die ?— 
Love’s very self in wanton mood ? 
What wizard had foretold this fate— 
This fair flesh lowered to vile worm’s food ? 
Dead, Cesar, and dead, Antony ; 
And cold Octavius rules instead. 
Dead, beauty’s power and beauty’s reign, 
And beauty’s self shall soon be dead. 


Now swift, my snake, make cold my veins. 
I have betrayed and brought to dust 
Rome’s greatest ; thou shalt make me true 
On this death-day—since needs I must. 
I, Egypt’s queen, do bid myself 
And my fair body long good-byes. 
Earth was my all: come such an earth 
Or none—when Cleopatra dies. MARION MANVILLE. 
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MIRIAM BALESTIER. 
By EpGAR FAWCETT, 


Author of Olivia Delaplaine,” An Ambitious Woman,” ‘‘ The Confes- 
sions of Cuaud,” ** A Gentleman of Leisure,” ‘‘ A Man’s Will,” ** Tink- 
ling Cymbals,” ‘‘ The House at High Bridge,” *‘ Rutherford,” ete. 


I. 


Union SQUARE was green with the lavish leafage of midsummer, tossing 
and twinkling in a fleet, fresh wind. The hands of Tiffany’s high-reared 
clock had just met at twelve. The sky, without a single stray cloud along 
its arch, looked so pure and so deep-colored that it made one think of a 
life in which chastity blends with passion. There was the usual clatter of 
carts and rumble of carriages. Brentano’s windows were yellow with the 
newest French novels by Mendés, Houssaye, Bourget, and Feuillet, on 
whose literary candors it would seem as if the very ugly statue of Lincoln 
had turned its back with grim discountenance. Opposite, across the park, 
rose in brick smartness the Union Square Hotel, affected by certain actors, 
beloved by theatrical agents, and not always ignored by the dramatic 
author, hungry-eyed, with manuscript in hand. Planted in the full tide 
of Broadway, yet having ample front on the square itself, spread the sal- 
low, rambling Morton House, with a theatre in its embrace and the bronze 
equestrian Washington not far away from it. A hand of this statue is 
augustly lifted, but there is a whisper that of late years the gesture has 
been marked by an altogether new sternness, presumably because of the 
shabby neighborhood in which our national father has found himself ; for 
if the Union Square Hotel has its element of Bohemian patronage, dingier 
to a striking degree are those throngs which gather in front of the Morton 
House. 

On this fair and blithe morning two women had just passed through the 
breezy park that made so incongruous a little rural oasis amid all the 
metropolitanism skirting it. 2 

‘*The ‘Rialto’ has come out rather strong this morning,” said one of 
these, in a light, brisk tone. That was her usual mode of speech, and 
there was nearly always a smile on her large, red-lipped mouth. She was 
excessively handsome, in a way that seemed animal and yet by no means 
coarse. Her stature was above that of the average man; she had large 
hands and feet, and a Junonian bust. Her hair was so golden that it 
looked stained, and yet there were none of those tell-tale, darkish traces 
at its roots which make such artifice easily patent. She had not stained 
her hair; she was indeed magnificently genuine in all physical details. 
Her eyes were big, blue, and limpid as rock-crystal ; they shone (or rather 
gazed, for they had not a luminous hint in them) from a large, serene, 
oval face, soulless as a Bacchante’s, and with a skin tinted as marble might 
be if put where a rose-shaded lamp could bathe it. Her voice was at all 
times deliciously musical ; it was the English voice that we Americans are 
so fond of in women, and inclined to ridicule (when we do not imitate it) 
in the more bass notes of men. 

‘‘Oh, that horrid ‘ Rialto,’ Paula!” exclaimed her companion, with a 
trill of nervous laughter breaking through the words. ‘‘I do hate it 
so 
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‘Tt amuses me,” said Paula. She turned her big blue eyes down upon 
the face at her side, surveying it with the calmly critical air which her 
almost incessant smile prevented from becoming impertinent. ‘‘ Why do 
you hate it, Miriam, my dear?’ (She was very fond of ‘‘my dear” in 
addressing nearly all women, and the vocable tripped on her tongue with 
a daintily intimate abandonment.) ‘‘ Because those dreadful men stare at 
one so ?” 4 

‘* Yes,” said Miriam, ‘‘I suppose it’s that.” She laughed again. ‘I’m 
apt to know some of the poor fellows, and you can hardly decide whether 
to bow or not, when they’re in such a rabble.” 

‘*Oh, I never bow,” said Paula, with her smile growing ruddier and her 
flawless white teeth gleaming behind it in a sort of pearly nudity. 
‘¢They’re mostly always mere supers that one has chanced to knock 
against professionally, don’t you know? An artist must keep up her dig- 
nity. I’m nice enough to them at rehearsal, when there’s no getting rid 
of them ; but I draw the line there. We'll avoid them all, this morning, 
_ go in by the ladies’ entrance. You're sure Foxglove will be waiting 

or you ?” 

‘* He promised me a positive answer by twelve to-day,” came the reply. 

Paula shook her stately head with some vehemence. ‘‘ My dear! You 
needn’t be told what these managers are !” 

‘* Oh, certainly not.” 

‘* And you really care to have me go along with you?’ Paula soon went 
on, as she stared straight toward the little gathered populace they ap- 
proached. She spoke as if her mind were not quite on her words, and 
were only enough on them for her to make sure of speaking them with 
expansive warmth. 

‘* Oh, I’ve not the least objection,” said the other, neutrally. 

‘* You haven't, dear? That’s ever so sweet of you. It chances that I've 
not the faintest thing in the world to do all day. I shan’t begin to pack 
my things for that horrible San Francisco trip till the last minute. I’m 
awfully glad I met you. Perhaps we can get a bite of lunch together 
somewhere, after you’ve seen Foxglove.” 

A smile flitted across the lips of Miriam, and then at once died. ‘‘I 
shall have lost all appetite if I hear bad news,” she answered. 

‘*Nonsense. my dear. We'll revive it by a little sherry, or something, 
if youdo...” She again looked down at her associate, with more interest 
shown in the swift posture itself than in any expression conveyed by her 
cold, dull, beautiful eyes. ‘‘I can’t advise you to be hopeful with Fox- 
glove—and about a new operetta, too! It’s that thing of your brother's, 

‘*M—m—yes. And you want him tostar you in it... Well, my deav’/.. 
you know what they are /” : 

Re Oh. I know very well what they are. But I know what Evan’s work 
is, too.’ , 

‘*Oh, your brother Aas musical talent; there isn’t a doubt of that. Did 
he write the book, too?” 

‘* Well, we put both our heads together over the book. Evan has a great 
knack at rhyming, you know, besides his gift for music.” 

**T see; you got it up between you. I do hope Foxglove will take it, 
my dear, and that you'll score an immense hit in it if he does.” 

She who heard them had no cause to doubt that these words were spoken 
with sincerity. Paula Chalcott had always been her seeming friend. She 
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had heard others call the woman self-willed, absurdly vain, and a demon of 
temper, but thus far no sign of such traits had pricked through the mutual 
decorum of their acquaintanceship. Paula had won and kept a good deal 
of vogue here, ever since she came over from England a few years ago. 
People who care to hear ‘‘ light opera” are not usually of the most beam- 
ing intelligence, but their tastes are tyrannic, nevertheless. Paula's singing 
struck some of these as acutely bad where it secured patience and resigna- 
tion from ears not so sensitive. But everybody thought her a goddess to 
look at, as she strolled, strutted, or danced abgut the stage in her silks, 
velvets, and spangles. An orchestra-stall cynic of about one-and-twenty 
had professed to have found out why nature had made her at once so 
handsome and so big: it was because, he averred, you required a large 
amount of even such splendid womanhood as hers to reward you for the 
screeching that went with it. 

They had now reached the centre of the great thoroughfare facing the 
Morton House, when Miriam said, with her voice raised high above the 
cacophony of countless passing vehicles: ‘‘ Paula, if we’re not careful, we— 
we shall be run over... There!” But at this Paula made a sidelong dart 
toward her friend, caught one of her arms composedly, and tucked it away 
inside one of her own large and firm ones. 

‘* They never run over me, my dear,” she said, in her buoyant, staccato 
tone. ‘‘I expect it's because I’m so huge; they take me fora policeman’s 
wife, or somebody in that line... Now—that’s it... we'll steer away from 
the * Rialto’ and bring up at the precise point where Broadway ends, be- 
gins. or whatever you choose to call it... You’re quite right about the 
crowd. my dear; I never saw it worse.” 

It was, however, extremely well-behaved, considering its size and its 
complete apparent indolence. It extended from Broadway to Fourth Ave- 
nue, making not much more than the length of a single block and passing 
directly in front of the Union Square Theatre. This tract of street which 
it occupied has been known for some years, whether in sarcasm or pure 
humor. as ‘‘ The Rialto,” and will no doubt bear that name hereafter with 
a more and more serious force of distinctiveness as our vast town gains in 
age and legendary atmosphere. The throng had truly been hit off by 
Paula as one of small actors. Perhaps a good many future celebrities have 
already stood on these particular pavements; but it is sure that they alone 
come thither and hold converse with their fellows whom the power to faire 
de la réclame has not yet either blessed or cursed. This morning, if you 
ran a heedful eye along the packed assemblage, you lit on numberless 
appealing facial records. There was not a woman to be seen throughout 
the entire dense packed little strip of waiting humanity. Almost every 
countenance told itself to you, if the phrase be a fit one, with that franker 
divulgence born of a free-used razor. Actors cannot afford those conceal- 
ments which the beard and mustache permit others not of their especial 
class. The profession to which they belong usually insists on lips and 
chins that are naked revelations of physiognomy if not of disposition as 
well. And many of those faces on which the strong sun now blandly 
stared were full of a surpassing worth to any student of character, for 
just this potent yet simple reason. It did not lookin any sense easy to say 
what all these expectant beings had congregated to achieve. Were the 
all actors who wanted an engagement, then it certainly seemed as thou 
none of them could secure one. If the good fairy who dispenses fat 
salaries ever wandered beneficently among them, she gave no evidence of 
her kindly tributes on the present occasion. Some faces were like the very 
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incarnation of comedy-power; others were so melancholy, or even so 
saturnine, that you would have said their lips had been cut into all that 
cold firmness for the purpose of saying tragic things only. More faces were 
grotesque, uncouth, repellently ugly, and their possessors were not marked 
either by cleanliness or taste in dressing. Then there gleamed a few evil 
faces, but not many, considering the size of the assemblage. A vivider 
feature was the poverty now and then manifest, and made none the less 
pathetic by a theatric element in its mode of expression, such as a ragged 
shirt consorting with a violet silk necktie, or a tarnished and brummagem 
watch-chain pendent from a waistcoat threadbare and frayed. 

Mr. Foxglove, the manager whom Miriam wanted to see, was awaiting 
her at the time she called with Paula Chalcott. His two visitors were soon 
shown to a private sitting-room upstairs in the hotel, and weleomed there 
with effusion. He held Paula’s hand in both his own, and told her that a 
sight of her was good for sore eyes. He was a large man, with a pair of 
puffy auburn whiskers growing out from the back slope of a moony, self- 
satisfied face and loose lips that would smile themselves off from a set of 
teeth apparently too heavy for at least their upper jaw, and looking as if 
they were about to drop from it. He showed a good deal of shirt-front, 
which would perhaps not have produced so negligent and crumpled an 
effect if the gaze had not been attracted toward its three great studs, pre- 
sumably diamonds and of a brilliancy that would have needed an adept to 
detect their spuriousness. Still, the chances went that they were not only 
real diamonds but rare ones besides. 

‘* Ah,” he said, with tones of mock-sombre regret to Paula, while he 
dropped her hands after a last serio-comic squeeze of them which caused 
him to push out both his solid elbows, ‘‘and so Matarand’s got you for 
California... Well, well, Matarand’s a smart rogue. He’s always steal- 
ing marches on me.” 

‘¢ Pshaw !” exclaimed Paula. ‘‘As if I’m to be humbugged like that! 
Don’t I know well enough that you offered Delia Dynevor two hundred 
dollars a week and Sallie Lightwood a hundred and fifty, and that you’ve 
got them each on just these terms ?”’ 

‘Who told you so?” cried Foxglove, with a little denying wave of his 
right hand, on which another diamond sparkled. ‘‘ Asif I had alt that 
money to give/ Business was never so bad as it’s going to be this next 
season. You see, the presidential election...” 

‘‘Oh, bother the presidential election !” laughed Paula, as she dropped 
into a chair near that which Miriam had already taken. ‘‘If it isn’t one 
thing it’s sure to be another, with you managers... You see,” she went 
turning to Miriam, ‘‘I don’t a bit mind what I say to him; I’m all fixed 
for the next year or so.” 

‘¢Oho! you are!” retorted Foxglove, jocose and suave enough, but with 
a ring of monition behind his urbanity. ‘‘I have known such things, my 
girl, as companies going to pieces on the road.” 

Paula tossed her head. ‘‘ Like your ‘ Prince Pillicoddy’ company,” she 
said impudently, ‘‘ inseventy .. . what year? Ihope, by the way, that wasn’t 
a presidential year; it would seem like a bad omen, wouldn’t it?” She 
ended her words by looking a picture of imperial defiance, with her curled 
red lips and her blue, rayless eyes. But she did not laugh; she never 
laughed, in fact; hilariousness was never any more a part of Paula than 
breeze is of a lazy September day. 

Foxglove pushed out his biglips ather. ‘‘ Oh, Matarand’s been wrecked 
on the road, too,” he said; ‘‘ don’t you make any mistake there!” He and 
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Matarand had long been rivals as managers of comic opera; he envied the 
latter for having secured Paula Chaleott during next season; she was a 
card well above either Delia Dynevor or Sallie Lightwood, both of whom 
knew how to sing, but neither of whom would send the dollars jingling into 
the box-office like Paula. Some such thought may have been crossing his 
mind now, as he continued: ‘‘ Wall Street itself isn’t as risky a trade as 
ours is, though, and unless we’ve got the kind of talent that draws, we’re 
as likely to go to smash one of us as another.”, He now turned his eyes 
upon Miriam, who had thus far sat quite silent. He had unpleasant news 
to break to her, and he shrewdly took for granted that she might have 
brought Paula there in the réle of a persuasive ally. It occurred to him 
that the words he had just used might help him to avoid an awkward 
break in dealing Miriam the little destined stroke of disappointment. So 
he said, with eyes still on her face : 

‘“*Then the opera’s got to be what they want, Miss Balestier. There’s 
no use shooting over their heads; they won't have it if they don’t under- 
stand it.” And his lips withdrew upward and downward to such an ex- 
tent that the smile made by them ceased, for Miriam, to be a civility, and 
became merely a sort of labial distortion. It told her that he would have 
none of her brother’s music before he proceeded to say that he would have 
none, and wherefore. But she merely remained passive in her chair and 
felt her color now fade and now grow again, while his rather rasping and 
nasal voice continued. 

‘*There’s the trouble I’ve found with the piece o’ work you’ve brought 
me. It’s altogether too good. There’s no use writing like that nowadays. 
They do’ want it, and they won’t have it. That brother o’ yours knows 
what he’s about . . oh, certainly. But he wants to write down, not up, if 
he’s going to make money. He’s got to do catchy work; he’s got to have 
the messenger-boys in the streets whistle him as they go along.” 

‘‘How comforting !” said Paula, with irony; ‘‘ they nearly all whistle 
out of tune.” 

‘*Some things you can’t whistle out of tune, if you try !” asserted Mr. 
Foxglove, with momentary attention to Paula, ‘‘ and those are the ones I’d 
like to get every time! . . . Every time !” he repeated, re-addressing Miriam 
and bringing his clenched hand heavily down on his own massive knee. 
‘* Wagner and that sort may be all good enough when it’s grand opera; I 
don’t think so; gimme Verdi; J’d rather hear J/l Trovator than all the 
German chaps that ever ate sauerkraut—yes, I would! But, same time, 
that ain’t either here or there. I’m into make money; ’f I don’t, I c’lapse; 
you know that’s well’s Ido. I c’lapse—there’s just all there is ¢o it !” 

‘¢ What’s the general style of your brother’s work ?” said Paula, looking 
at Miriam somehow as though she would decidedly prefer to hear her 
answer on this subject than that of Foxglove. 

But Foxglove at once said, lifting both hands and beginning to wave 
them violently while he moved his head from side to side with an equal 
accentuation: ‘‘ Why, it’s full of heavy orchestrations and harmonic de- 
scriptions, and all that. It hasn’t got one simple, genuine melody in it 
from the first bar to the last.” 

‘“*Oh!” said Miriam, softly but reproachfully. Then she glanced toward 
Paula and added: ‘‘It’s full of melodies—/wll. Perhaps,” she pursued, 
‘*they’re not worked out like those in 77 Trovatore.” 

Well! I should say not!” ejaculated Foxglove. ‘Look here, Miss 
Balestier !” he went on, bringing his chair a little nearer Miriam’s by 
several jerking movements of his cumbrous body. ‘Let your brother 
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send me an opera to-morrer with six—mind, I only say siz—as good real 
tunes in it as any in Jil Trévator, and I'll give him ten thousand dollars, 
clean cash, for his score. Now, there’s an offer!” At this point the 
speaker was leaning forward very much indeed, while he slapped the hori- 
zontal palm of one outstretched hand with three close-joined fingers of the 
other. 

‘“You wouldn’t acknowledge they were better tunes than any of those in 
your favorite opera,” said Paula, ‘‘even if they were as much better as 
Gabriel s trumpet is better than a penny whistle.” 

‘*Oh, wouldn’t I!” nodded Foxglove with strong sarcaam. ‘‘ You just 
let me have a chance—that's all!” Paula’s audacity piqued him; but, on 
the other hand, hers was the privilege we accord success; her last season 
or two had landed her in that region of superiority which no manager 
could indifferently regard. It was by no means the same with Miriam 
Balestier; and he found himself glaring quite scornfully at that young lady 
after she had said: 

‘*T don’t think there is much chance of my brother offering you such 
rubbish as all those early operas of Verdi’s teem with.” 

Mr. Foxglove rolled his eyes toward Paula as much as to say: ‘‘ What 
do you think of your friend’s conceit ?—and she a singer quite low down in 
public demand, at that!” But Paula made believe that she did not see this 
appeal; she privately hated all managers in their professional capacity; 
and besides, her knowledge of Wagner or of Verdi was equally dim; she 
sang whatever they gave her to sing with one and the same obtuse industry. 

‘*Oh, very well, very well,” Mr. Foxglove here contented himself with 
saying to Miriam; ‘‘I find the opera quite outside of my line.” It was 
easier now for him to refuse Mr. Evan Balestier’s work as offered by that 
young composer’s sister, and to refuse it with a certain tang of curtness as 
well. ‘‘I can’t see how the thing would catch on at all. ‘Taint a funny 
book, neither. I don’t say the book’s bad, mind, but it’s ever so much like 
Gilbert’s writings, without having near as many laughs init. Take that 
whole scene of the chorus of Boston hotel-waiters who strike because there’s 
a new one among them that doesn’t know Latin and Greek.” 

‘*Oh, how good !” cried Paula, in her smiling but laughterless way. 

‘*T can hardly believe that an Englishman like Gilbert would have wanted 
to poke fun at Boston,” said Miriam. ‘‘ Ah, but that is how they treat 
every libretto, nowadays !” she continued. ‘‘If it is at all good it’s called 
‘Gilbertian.’ People forget that about the only person who ever wrote 
these burlesque pieces at all carefully, keeping them free from hideous 
puns, and in place of that vulgar topical song putting the quaint and 
pretty patter-song, was Gilbert. Nobody denies his marked merit, but 
because he wrote good humorous verse, is everybody who does likewise to 
be called his imitator ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, not by any means,” returned Mr. Foxglove, lowering his eyes in 
an oracular style, as though he might make a more pungent response to 
this complaint if less mercifully minded. ‘‘ The fact is, Miss Balestier,” he 
went on, ‘‘ that even if I could see my way to doing such an expensive and 
a..er.. high-class opera as this, I could hardly see my way to letting 
you have. .er..a.. the leading part.” 

‘*Not the leading part!” fell ruefully from Miriam. There seemed to 
her perfidy in this; before placing the work of her brother with Mr. Fox- 
glove she had made her own playing of the chief feminine character in it 
a point of distinct stipulation . . . After a little while she discovered that 
although Mr. Foxglove had denounced its airs as not being ‘‘ catchy” and 
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its general qualities as flying in the precious face of popularity, he was 
nevertheless willing that she should ‘‘ leave it with” him for an indefinite 
period until he could ‘feel his way toward doing it.” And if such a 
course of tentative manipulation should by any chance not result nega- 
tively as regarded the production of the opera, then it would have to be 
understood that the principal réle must become Delia Dynevor’s, and that 
Miriam must take one considerably less important. 

All this, in the line of his promised ‘‘ decisien,” was gradually evolved 
by Mr. Foxglove, and it all stung and pricked Miriam so keenly that she 
was at one time not quite sure whether or no she would find herself able 
to get downstairs again without having said something irefully explosive. 
Sul, she did succeed in departing with peace. 

‘‘T might have known he would behave quite as meanly as that,” she 
said to Paula, when they were both in the street again. She hugged to her 
breast the big roll that Foxglove had just given her. ‘‘The man is all 
trick and palaver. He knew I would not let him see a word of the book or 
a note of the music on any other understanding than that I was to sing the 
leading part, provided he really brought the piece out at all... It’s too 
bad...” Miriam’s voice broke a little, and then her lips fluttered so that 
they looked, for a moment, as if she were repeating ‘‘ too bad” silently to 
herself. 

‘*My dear,” said Paula, with a bluntness that somehow had much 
sympathy in it, ‘‘I was afraid you would be treated just as -you have 
been !” 

‘*So was I, for that matter,” said Miriam, with a bitter though evanescent 
smile. ‘‘The stage is in a forlorn enough state, here; but the operatic 
stage! I don’t see how anything could be more degraded than it is !” 

‘* Neither do I, my dear,” Paula returned. ‘‘ Things are quite too vulgar 
and horrid, are they not? I often feel as if I’d rather starve. But then 
it’s such a bore, this starving, don’t you know?’ She laid one tawny- 
gloved hand on Miriam’s arm as they stood together about midway between 
the Fourteenth Street corner and that of the Star Theatre. ‘‘ Come, my 
dear, I’ll blow you off to something nice in the Hotel Dam. It’s awfully 
jolly and quiet there. I want to talk with you—about yourself, I mean, 
and what you propose doing next season.” 

‘* Doing next season !” repeated Miriam, with a mock-wailful intonation 
and a slight hopeless lifting of the shoulders. ‘I’ve not an idea of doing 
anything—unless it be of going up among the paupers on Blackwell’s Island 
... Pray excuse my lunching with you to-day,” she proceeded; ‘‘ my mother 
has been ill for nearly a week, and there is only my sister, Tilly, to watch 
at her bedside.” 

‘Her mother drinks,’ thought Paula. ‘As if everyone in creation 
didn’t know it !. . But aloud she went through some expressions of cour- 
teous regret. ‘‘ By-the-bye,” she said, but a minute or so before they sep- 
arated, and with a carelessness that promptly struck her hearer as studied, 
‘*have you chanced to see anything of Louis Matarand lately ?” 

‘* Very little,” said Miriam, without coloring in the least, though she felt 
Paula’s eyes coolly devour her face. ‘‘He drops in of an afternoon, now 
and then. We've known each other for a good while, you know.” 

‘Yes, I thought you had,” said Paula. ‘‘He always speaks of you so 
sweetly.” 

‘*Does he? He's a remarkable man, in some things. I hope you'll get 
on with him ever so well.” 

‘*Oh, I expect to. He never managed you, by the way, did he ?” 
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“Dear, no! I’m too small game for him, altogether. Why, they’ve 
never even heard of me, in a lot of those Western places.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ exclaimed Paula, raising her voice as the two receded from 
one another... ‘* Well, do come and see me soon. I’m usually in all the 
morning; to-day’s an exception. The Claribel flats, remember, No. —— 
West Forty-Sixth Street .. Good-bye. . Never saw you looking so well.” 

‘¢ What ?” queried Miriam, taking a step forward again, not having clearly 
heard. 

‘¢ Never saw you looking so—handsome,” partially repeated Paula, mak- 
ing the easy amendment of flattery, though not, in this case, of any delib- 
erate untruth. 

For Miriam Balestier was handsome, and though the big blonde canta- 
trice who would soon be flaring in counterfeit presentment on all the San 
Franciscan bill-boards had eclipsed her by means of stature and an almost 
abnormal peachiness of tinting as they walked side by side together, still 
the smaller woman was one who must retain at all times and in all circum- 
stances a salient and peculiar right of beauty. Miriam was almost as dark 
as a mulattress of the lighter shading, and the liquid night of her starry 
eyes beamed from a skin whose texture was marked by an exquisite creamy 
swarthiness one may hint of but not define. Her mouth had been called 
too large, but the teeth it revealed were perfect, and you could not watch 
the play of its lines without anticipating some of the intelligence which it 
knew how to utter. With her delicate harmonies of shape, her heavy, 
wavy blue-black hair, her buoyant, bird-like step, and that surpassing grace 
which unconsciously attended every gesture, from the slightest to the most 
significant, she was a woman of far more unique and subtle attractiveness 
than Paula. And yet, in the fierce glare of the footlights, all these charms 
had thus far been outrivalled by Paula’s. Miriam Balestier was not a 
name that ‘‘drew,” as Mr. Foxglove would have told you. He would not 
have dared to affirm that there wasn’t ‘‘ a dollar in her,” as he had already 
said of other feminine singers. There had indeed been a good many dollars 
thus far, since she had first appeared on the stage, about five years ago. 
She had some very warm admirers, who found in her not merely the potent 
appeal of physical comeliness, but the fine lyric training and the flexible 
histrionic equipment of a true artist. 

Paula went gliding uptown, with her generous reach of pace, which 
showed the more vigorously lissome the more curtailed was her attire, and 
which had been promised to delight, before long, the gaze of theatre-loving 
Californians. Thoughts were passing through her brain, not all of them 
amiable. ‘I told her the truth,’ she mused, ‘when I called her hand- 
some, just then. She can sing, too, which is more than J can. But what 
a fool she is to have those artistic fancies yet! One would have thought 
she’d have got over them an age ago. The idea of putting her brother's 
music so high, before the public have endorsed him! He may bea genius, 
but what on earth is the use of being a genius if you’re not able to get your 
stuff played? WShe’s a genius, in her way. I’m sure that even Foxglove 
sets her far ahead of me. He’d snap at her if she could only get the vogue 
I’ve somehow contrived to get. She could get it, too, if she’d only play 
down to them a little, just as Ido. But she won't. And Matarand likes 
her all the better for it. I know that he and she are—well, there’s no 

roof. We can say we know without being a bit able to prove. I never 
in all my zig-zag life cared for any man as much as I care for Louis Mata- 
rand. If she’d lunched with me I might have made her give herself away 
about him. Id have ordered a pint or so of Pommery or Perrier Jouet; 
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there’s nothing that so loosens a woman’s tongue—even to another woman 
—asa littlechampagne. Still, why should I bother my head.on the subject ? 
We start for California quite soon, and there I shall have him almost 
entirely to myself... I may marry Matarand before we come back. Other 
women like me have done such things—why shouldn’t I, no matter what 
I’ve either been or am?...Miriam’s as deep as the sea. . Oh, I’ve seen 
that for a long time. . I do wonder if Louis’s divorce from his other wife is 
all right. I dare say she knows. Well, I made a fiasco of it this morning. 
That lunch would have told me a lot, very probably. Still, I’ve saved six 
or seven dollars... Has Louis heard her brother’s opera? Oh, he’s 
deeper than the sea! Still, ’'m a match for him, with all his quick wit, 
and before we're either of us much older I hope to show him so.’ 

She moved along toward her home in the Claribel flats, with her mag- 
nificent stride, and her dainty garments blown by the sweet west wind 
sideways from her sculpturesque proportions. It had annoyed her that 
she had purposely set out to discover something, and had failed. But the 
annoyance, after all, was not excessive. She had made a contract to sing 
in California at a handsome salary with a manager whose society was 
highly agreeable to her. She had really nothing to feel worried about. 
The sensualism in her nature—the love of prosperity, soft living, good eat- 
ing—had been placated @ fond. She was always happy when this was the 
ease. She had been a little jealous of Miriam Balestier, and had wanted 
(for some reason that she could not just lucidly explain to herself) the en- 
gagement with Foxglove to become a fact. As it was, however, Miriam 
would soon be left three thousand miles away. Poor girl! it would be 
hard for her, with no secure theatrical prospects, and with a drinking 
mother, a bad, wild little sister, and a dissipated though talented brother, 
down there at that hole of theirs in Bleecker Street. But what could one 
do? It was fate. Heaven knew, Miriam Balestier had never been a model 
of virtue. Lots of stories about her had floated round. But she had 
always stuck so to her absurd ‘‘ high art” principles. Those would kill 
her in the end with the public, if she didn’t take care, notwithstanding all 
her artistic cleverness. : 


Il. 


‘ THE object of Paula Chalcott’s rather merciless meditations pursued her 
way toward that Bleecker Street home which we have already heard some- 
what scoffingly mentioned. Miriam thought it a ‘‘ hole,” too, and had more 
than once desired to leave it. But as leaving it had depended upon the 
resources of her own purse, there had for three or four years past been an 
incessant obstacle in the way of such procedure. 

Bleecker Street, west of Broadway, was once, as all good New-Yorkers 
know, a quarter of aristocratic selectness. The Amsterdams and Ten 
Eycks and Van Schuylkills dwelt there, and some of the granite-fronted 
houses which they used to occupy are standing yet, with commerce, in 
every low degree, from that of a French feather-vender to that of an Italian 
grocer, dingily thriving among their basements and parlors. The Balestiers 
occupied a floor in a building of this semi-antique sort. You mounted the 
stoop, rang the tarnished bell, and, if you succeeded in being admitted, there 
you were, so to speak, without a new step to ascend. The rooms had once 
been Knickerbocker drawing-rooms; but now only a vague trace remained 
of any such patrician possessorship. Miriam passed into an apartment 
which had some few precarious signs of nicety and cultivation, though each 
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appointment was worn and jaded-looking, from the scrappy rug at the 
rusted fire-grate to the draggled portiére that hung wrinkled and stringy 
below a grime-blotched ceiling. She was about to go from this room into 
the next, when, as she neared the curtain, it was quickly swept aside, and 
a woman in the shabbiest of wrappers took one or two stumbling steps 
forward. 

‘**Oh, it’s you,” said the woman. 

** Yes, mother,” answered Miriam. 

There was alittle silence, during which the eyes of the latter moved 
from Mrs. Balestier’s frowzy head and flushed face down along the bedrag- 
gled and dirty-pink robe in which she had clad herself. She had once been 
a handsome woman, though perhaps her good-looks had never equalled 
those of Miriam, while at the same time resembling them. Her face must 
always have been swarthy; now it was bloated and humid, besides having 
that unwonted flush which Miriam had instantly seen with a sharp stab of 
apprehension. 

She now turned a little away; she was gnawing her lip. ‘‘ Oh, mother,” 
she lamented, ‘‘ your promise, your promise !’’.. Then she veered round 
again, and with kindly eyes continued: ‘‘ How did this happen? I left no 
money. Who got it for you ?—who gave it to you?” 

‘*T don’t know what you’re talking about, you... you hussy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Balestier, with maudlin resentment. ‘‘ You’re.. you’re always at me 
like this. It’s pick, pick, pick, from morning till night. What have I 
done?’ She began suddenly to weep, and tottered toward the back of a 
chair, evidently intending to sit down. But her step was insecure, her 
hand vacillating. She slipped, and failed to catch what might have sup- 
ported her. Miriam sprang to her side and seized her, just as she was 
falling. But she was a large woman, and her weight proved more than 
Miriam could sustain. In another moment both had fallen together, 
though more ludicrously than dangerously. 

But to Miriam, as she knelt beside the panting, whimpering woman 
whom she had sought to assist, there was everything ghastly rather than 
humorous in the situation. That curse of drink which had her mother in 
its clutch had once dealt the daughter worse horror and dismay than now, 
during its manifestations. Fiercely and stoutly she had fought it for 
years; at last manifold defeats had engendered the sure callousness that 
comes upon every nature which troubles like these incessantly confront. 
Miriam Balestier, at twenty-six, used to fancy that much frozen to torpor 
within her spirit which had seemed most vitally warm there at nineteen ! 

‘* Let me help you up,” she said to her mother, in a shocked, constrained 
way. And while she did proffer such aid, using a good deal of severe 
effort, the lady’s moans and whines betrayed her acute sense of moral if 
not physical injury. Just as Miriam succeeded in getting her seated, a 
shrill, dauntless little laugh sounded not far away. It was given by Mrs. 
Balestier’s younger daughter, Tilly. She came sailing through the doorway 
that led from the outer hall, with a gown and hat that made her look as if 
she had lately been playing one of the Admiral’s numberless daughters in 
‘*The Pirates of Penzance”—a part, by-the-bye, which she had repeatedly 
played in her time, and to which her vocal and dramatic gifts were just 
fairly suited and no more. 

Tilly was like her sister, and yet you felt that it was a Miriam condensed, 
coarsened, vulgarized. She held herself with a great air; in her Directoire 
dress of floating light-hued silk, with her beribboned hat and her straw- 
colored mitts, assuredly she was very pretty to behold. Still, the instant 
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you looked on her it became evident that her youth and the modesty which 
should consort with it were sadly at variance. 

Her laugh made Miriam turn toward her with a rebuking frown. ‘‘ Oh, 
Tilly,” she said, pointing to their mother, who had suddenly begun to leer 
and chuckle as if in accompaniment and imitation of her younger daughter’s 
ill-timed mirth; ‘‘ don’t you see what it is? How can you ?” 

Tilly dropped into a chair and spread out a fan that she carried hanging 
to her waistband by a silken cord. She was warm; she had been walking 
fast, as she generally walked. ‘*I couldn’t help laughing,” she said, still 
gigglingly, to Miriam. ‘‘ You two did look so funny. It’s better to laugh 
than cry, and the Lord knows we haven’t so much to be merry about here 
in this—” abruptly pausing, she left the sentence unfinished. She was 
answering with a scowl of disapproval her mother's grotesque grins. 
‘* Well,” she soon queried. in hard, curt tones, ‘‘ where on earth did you 
get the moueyfrom? J didn’t give it to you, and I don’t much think Miriam 
or Evan did.” 

But Mrs. Balestier would vouchsafe no information on this head. Per- 
haps she had found a quarter of a dollar or so that one of her children 
might have dropped or mislaid; perhaps she had stolen out while they 
were all absent and managed to get trust at one of the liquor-dens that 
flourish on and near Bleecker Street. How she had really got the drink 
presently passed among other mysteries of a similar kind with which this 
household had long been drearily familiar. In a little while fresh tears 
and plaints, evoked by Tilly’s harsh treatment, were submerged in a snore- 
broken slumber, and the two daughters wheeled their unconscious mother 
back into the bedroom whence, but a short time before, she had reelingly 
issued. 

‘*Oh, it all makes you feel as if you’d like to take a look at your own 
funeral!” exclaimed Tilly, after Miriam and she had returned once more 
to the sitting-room. 

Tilly had sent a chill of irritation through her sister the moment that the 
latter had cast an eye upon her eccentric, not to say flamboyant, costume. 

‘“* You don’t bear the least resemblance to a funeral now, Tilly,” was her 
reply, and intoned with trenchant sarcasm. ‘‘ You seem more like a circus 
mueh!” 

Tilly, never noteworthy for an even temper, was at once up in arms at 
this bitter reference to her braveries. 

‘*T’m sorry you don’t like my clothes.” she snapped. 

‘* Of course I don’t like them,” came Miriam's reply, swift as it was 
calm. ‘‘ They cheapen and guy you.” 

Tilly bridled, with a curling lip and a hardening eye. ‘‘ At least they're 
my clothes,” she said, ‘‘ bought and paid for with my own money.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t say differently, Tilly. No one is gladder than I am when 
you can earn money. Surely I’ve never asked you fora dime of it— 
though I might.” 

‘* You might !” echoed Tilly, haughtily surprised. 

‘¢Yes—as return for the doctor’s bills I have paid, if nothing else. I 
won't even mention all the other things I’ve done for you since you were 
a little girl.” 

‘*Pooh ! somebody had to take care of me.” 

‘*And I did. Now I want you to take care of yourself—properly, if you 
can. I object to your dressing in that brazenly fast way. There are lots 
of your actions that I don’t interfere with—that I don’t even——” 

A high, sneering laugh now broke from Tilly. ‘‘ Well,” she cried, with 
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acrid mockery in her voice, ‘‘I should think you wouldn’t.” She threw 
back her head in more laughter, so that her open mouth showed the white 
teeth hidden there, strong and pure as those of a young dog. ‘That 
would be pot talking to kettle, with a vengeance! You’d better leave me 
alone. You must think me a fool if you suppose I don’t know all about 
ef” 

isle had grown pale. ‘‘ Ah, you insult me now,” she said huskily, 
under her breath, ‘‘and to-morrow you will be coming to me for money.” 

‘* And perhaps I won’t get it—if Louis Matarand hasn’t had any to give 
you. {didn’t understand, in the old days, when you got it from Sander- 
son and from Cortelyou; but I understand now.” 

‘* God knows what dens you’ve learnt these lies in,” muttered Miriam. 
‘Tf other people coin them, all the more shame that you should either 
listen to or repeat them! I hear stories about yow that for the sake of 
peace I’ve never repeated. I hear of your being in places on Sixth Avenue 
that are packed with foulness, and in the company of men who are the 
very scum of the theatres ; and yet I’ve never brought it up against you. 
I might have done so; I’ve had the right; you’ve never given the least 
bit of your salary to help the general expenses along. You’ve just lived 
on me, and now you sting the hand that has fed you!.. Ah,” she pur- 
sued, suddenly bursting into fiery tears, ‘‘no one but a viper such as 
yourself could act like this! I’ve done with you, Tilly: for the present 
you can go on living here as you’ve done, or you can go to the bad 
quicker than everybody now believes you’re doing. But—” 

‘¢ Well, what’s the row now ?” asked an interrupting voice. Tilly had 
left the door ajar, and Evan Balestier, hat on head, had just walked 
quietly in from the outside hall. 

As she looked at her brother, Miriam recollected the bad news that she 
had to tellhim. This thought affected the anger that she felt toward Tilly, 
in a way curbing it. But Tilly at once broke in: 

‘*Oh, she’s bullying me because I won’t let her say my soul isn’t my 
own. ‘She’s slandering me, too, and trying to take away my character. 
As if she had so much of hers to spare!” ended the girl, while shooting a 
glance at Miriam from a face that had clouded more darkly with 

ury since the entrance of their brother. For Evan usually took Tilly’s 
part in a quarrel, and she recalled it. 

But he did not do so to-day. ‘‘It’s likely you’ve both made ducks and 
drakes of your characters,” he said, beginning to roll a cigarette; ‘‘ and 
so have 1. Mother’s drunk again,” he continued, ‘‘ as I suppose you’ve 
found out. It sickened me so when J found it out that it sent me round 
the corner for a cocktail. They wouldn’t trust me, so I had to give ’em 
my very last ten cents. We're a magnificent family, upon my word.” He 
flung himself into an arm-chair, while a great burst of smoke left his 
lungs through his lips, and tossed one leg over the chair’s frayed edge, 
from which bits of padding exuded. He kept his leg swinging while he 
went on: ‘‘ We ought to be photographed all in a group, like the Prince 
and Princess of Wales with their children. It would be such a sweetly 
chaste picture.” 

Miriam, staring at the —, nodded, with one of her very bitter smiles 
hurting the sweet curve of her lips. Tilly shrugged her shoulders, rose, 


and indolently strolled out of the room. Evan's frigid satire had cooled 
her temper, and she had begun to feel suddenly frightened lest Miriam 
might keep her word about future non-assistance. ‘‘ For the present you 
ean go on living here” had, after all, an alarming sound. The sole tie 
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that now held her to a sort of respectability was being ‘‘at home.” Her 
follies were like sturdy young reptiles that she had begun to nurture while 
they were yet infantile; now that they viciously grew and throve, they taxed 
all her resources to feed them; and they grew and throve at a famously 
rapid rate. Tilly’s was a luxury-loving nature, but it was also one as hard 
as a flint. Miriam felt this more keenly every new day that they lived 
together. She had had moments when it seemed to her that if the girl 
bore one spark of lovableness, there could not be a drop of blood in her 
own body she would not gladly spill to keep this young life from the same 
mire which had sought to soil hers. But no; Tilly had taken the bit be- 
tween her teeth long ago. ‘‘ With such a father as she had had,” Miriam 
would often meditate, ‘‘it’s a mystery that she should be so entirely evil.” 
Perhaps a similar thought now crossed her mind as she turned and 
looked at her brother, Evan, sprawling in the arm-chair with his cigarette, 
and swinging one leg. He, too, was evil; possibly his face showed it, 
though in a manner it was markedly handsome, with its crisp black 
mustache, rich-lit, sultry eyes, and almost marble pallor. The pallor 
came from all kinds of imprudent living. Evan had not seen his bed for 
three or four years earlier than five in the morning. When he had no 
money to spend on his own vices he would lounge all night in a gambling 
saloon whose keepers had once rather successfully used him as a decoy, 
and there watch the vices of others. His nimble wit had repeatedly kept 
him out of the police-courts, but once or twice it failed to save him; 
Miriam’s purse had to do that. She felt certain that sooner or later a 
rison must be his doom. And yet he was so different, in a mental way, 
rom nearly all the human dross and scurf that surrounded him! He had 
striking talents as a musician; perhaps they were of the kind that would 
have been called great if he had ever husbanded and nurtured them. As 
it was, they had bubbled forth from his arid, selfish temperament like the 
silver outflow of some spring in a desert. But he had always been fatally 
lazy, and if there is one art, of all others, where the would-be votary 
must abjure the faintest hint of sloth, it is that of music. True, he had 
spasmodically studied, but even now he needed the help of one more 
technically trained than himself to make from what he composed a clear, 
practicable score. Perhaps the opera that his sister had taken to Foxglove 
was his only completed task of the least ambitious tendency: For not a little 
of even the musical work Miriam herself was responsible, and more than half 
of the libretto she had both designed and executed. Evan hada knack for 
rhyming, but not so alert or felicitous a one as Miriam; they had put their 
heads together over the donnée of the tale, but hers had done the greater 
share of the thinking. By degrees it had all shaped itself out; and after 
countless delays, for which possibly Evan’s dissipated habits were the 
principal reason, it reached at last an undeniably finished state. Miriam 
believed in it as a work well above the trash that passes for modern oper- 
etta. She saw not a few of its faults already, and expected to see more of 
them by and by, when it should be produced. The part in it which she 
herself wanted to play was one she felt to fit her like a glove; it contained 
7 the union of sentiment and comedy which she had long desired. 
oxglove’s verdict, with its accompanying proposal, would, she knew, 
rouse Evan’s wrath. He had an immense opinion of his own abilities, as 
many clever people have when they are sluggards besides; for industry, 
whether she be genius or no, carries a wonderful little broom along with 
her for brushing the cobwebs out of egotistic brains. Miriam knew 
what riot with the decencies her brother’s anger could make; on this ac- 
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count she hesitated about telling him the full truth regarding the rejection 
of his opera. But he forced it from her, a few minutes after she had 
begun to speak, with his imperative questions that seemed to leave his 
sneering lips as bullets leave a gun. 

‘* So the fellow turned on you like that?” he said. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if he had the whole thing copied and stowed away somewhere.” He got 
up from his chair and walked about the room with both hands thrust into 
his pockets. ‘* What a devilish fizzle you've made of this business !” 

‘*T did all that coudd be done, Evan. I——” 

‘* All that could be done!” rang his interruption, harsh as hate. ‘‘ You 
botched it—that’s what you did.” His disappointment was working in him 
like a poison ; he knew that he spoke senselessly @ tort et a travers; he saw 
that Miriam had done her best and was wholly blameless; and yet his 
anger craved something to wreak itself on, and resembled an appetite 
which devours any food rather than no food. ‘‘If I had your money, and 
the swing money can give a person,” he wildly went on, ‘‘I wouldn’t let 
these fellows euchre me like that.” 

‘‘ Money, Evan?” said his sister, holding up both hands for an instant 
and then letting them drop in her lap; ‘‘I have no money to speak of ! 
You know I just manage to keep these quarters we're in, and that’s all. 
You’re forever talking to me about my money—when you're not asking 
me for some.” 

‘* Devilish little I ever get when I do ask !” snarled Evan. 

‘*Come, come,” flashed Miriam ; ‘: you're old enough to earn your own 
living, as I’ve told you before. You-———”. 

He darted across the floor and planted himself so close to her that she 
plainly smelt the brandy in his breath. 

‘*How long did I spend on that cursed opera?” he cried. ‘‘ And who 
begged me to spend all that time? Who nagged at me morning, noon, and 
night till it was done? And now where Not acent have 1 got in 
my pockets. I might have earned hundreds of dollars in the time I spent 
on that music.” 

Miriam shook her head in resolute negative. There were occasions when 
she let Evan intimidate her—when sheer fatigued longing for peace at any 
pee made her put up with gibes and slurs that were like the points of 

nives in her flesh. But to-day it was different. First Foxglove had 
drawn upon her tolerance, and then Tilly. Now came a third trial of her 
self-control, and though she knew it was madness to deal thus with the 
madman her brother could be when fury seized him, she nevertheless now 
defiantly said: 

‘* You would have stayed idle, Evan, if I hadn't begged you to work. and 
you know it. What have you borrowed from me (as you choose to call the 
proceeding) already on that opera? I don’t believe that if the sum were 
all told, four hundred dollars would cover it.” 

This was what Evan might himself have called, if received by another, a 
clincher. Beyond doubt he felt its biting truth ; but nothing so adds to 
the anger of a man who can not or will not discipline it, as a shrewd inti- 
mation that his anger is clothing him in silliness. 

‘* Now you throw that in my face,” he shot back, with his breath a spot 
of heat on Miriam’s cheek. ‘‘ Haven't you got the money to give? You lie 
if you say you haven't. You get it from Matarand, all the time”... And 
then leapt out a torrent of curses, mixed with invective that brought a 
little scream from Miriam, as she recoiled, lifting both hands to her ears. 

A giggle sounded in the doorway by which Tilly had made her recent 
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exit. She had returned, and had just overheard her brother. Perhaps his 
brutality gave her a certain qualm of gratified revenge. She was hard and 
bad enough to feel so. 

Miriam heard the giggle. She saw Tilly standing there, and a sickening, 
choking transport of passion assailed her. She clenched her hands as she 
lifted them both, re-advancing toward her brother. 

‘*T think you must be the meanest coward alive,” she cried. ‘‘ But even 
that isn’t the worst of you!’ And then, in the tumult of a few swift sen- 
tences, she told him at how low a rate he was, held for the vileness of his 
life, and how each new month sank him deeper in filth and shame. 

He just heard her, and no more than that; fer her last word was hardly 
ended when he came still closer to her, and then it seemed as if his dark, 
tropic eyes were lighted with murder. Instantly he struck her a eruel 
blow, and she staggered and fell with a noise in her head that sounded as 
if it must be the crash wrought by a tearing asunder of spirit from flesh. 

Tilly dashed from the doorway and huddled shivering against her fallen 
sister. ‘‘Oh, my God, Evan,” she gasped, ‘‘ you’ve killed her !” 

Suddenly a harsh, hoarse sound broke the stillness that followed Tilly’s 
ery. It was a snore, louder than usual, from the bedroom where Mrs. 
Balestier lay in her besotted sleep. 


III. 


WE might declare of modern society that it is builded upon a detritus 
formed by the ruin of families once prosperous. Few of us ever realize 
the tremendous changes in wealth and caste wrought from generation to 
generation; constructive and destructive, they are as appreciable in their 
way as are igneous and aqueous actions on earth itself. They occur cease- 
lessly in the old world, but in the new they are a thousandfold more fre- 
quent. In one domain conservatism is always trying to guard its own; in 
one democracy is always throwing wide the doors of interecommunication 
between classes. Here in America we are saying to one another every day 
that the rise of this or that family is amazing; that yesterday the father 
was a baker and his progeny were making mud-pies on Greenwich A yenue, 
in front of the shop. We are iess apt to recall, however, the opposite 
process of social alteration; we are not so much given to observing the fact 
that yesterday someone whose children are now making mud-pies on 
Greenwich Avenue drank out of silver and was clad in choice linens. Yet 
these dégringolades are taking place all the time, and such a one had 
taken place with the Balestiers. It is not meant that a downfall of this 
sort will happen in the midst of a clique, a community, and that its details 
may be witnessed, so to speak, by the next-door neighbors, like those of a 
burning house. As in the case of the Balestiers, migration generally pre- 
cedes calamity, and (still as in their case) a sundering both of local and 
amical ties usually begins the first chapter of the unfortunate chronicle. 

Though of Northern birth, Herbert Balestier had for years been a very 
prominent lawyer in Charleston. Here he had long fallen under the 
suspicions of his friends for cherishing ‘‘ abolition” sentiments. But he 
had been excessively circumspect; he had kept strict watch on his own 
tongue, and had made diplomacy something to be breathed in with each 
respiration, from early morning until the hour for repose. Still, he was 
too conspicuous a c.tizen for bis real views long to remain concealed, no 
matter what subtlety of tact he might employ. The first thunders of Sum- 
ter sounded, and with the South this meant that they who were not for 
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her were against her. It might be said of Herbert Balestier that he stood 
as one of the most — figures which a civil war can produce. He was 
neither rebel nor loyalist, but shared a few of the tenets of each—and 
those, he would have told you, which represented common-sense in either 
contestant. But Charleston was at that time no place for common-sense; 
the town did not want it; it wanted wrathful fist-shaking at the North and 
the menaceful fingering of a Balestier had accumulated a 
large fortune; he had married, at a slightly advanced period in his career, 
one of the blooming Charleston belles, whose handsome dowry was cer- 
tainly no detriment, if no lure. His position in the old Southern city was 
brilliant and solid; he had been abroad several times with his wife, and 
their mode of living in the spacious mansion they occupied had shown 
itself too accentuated by foreign touches, on more than a single occasion of 
entertainment, to please the less luxurious tastes of certain critical guests. 
Balestier had everything to lose if he told the unflinching truth before his 
fellow-citizens. He tried silence, but it was a time when silence would not 
serve. He was not merely a man of strong capacity; he possessed all the 
traditional shrewdness of the lawyer as well; he was, if ever one existed, 
un homme @ se tirer d’embarras. And yet the knell to all his artful 
a eng had been rung; no further ‘‘trimming” would serve him; 

e must either lie and act out the lie, or tell the truth by quitting Charles- 
ton. He took the latter course, and came North. He brought almost 
nothing away with him, for his departure was closely like a flight, and it 
had grown doubtful whether violence would not have been offered him if 
he had remained a day longer. He went to New York, and for a little 
while thought of raising a volunteer regiment. But he was not of the 
fighting sort; he had been a belligerent lawyer, but he might not have 
made a very robust fighter of another kind. Besides, the benumbing touch 
of his semi-neutrality was not to be resisted. It clung to him like a curse. 
It affected his subsequent efforts to obtain a livelihood by his legal talents, 
which were in many respects fine. He could not be outspoken in his 
endorsements of Northern politics, and the time was one when a South- 
erner who had left his home in South Carolina must either be that or else 
provoke the sidelong look, the avoidant step. It began to be whispered 
against Herbert Balestier that there were other less honorable reasons why 
he should have departed from Charleston than those of an anti-secession 
character; the word ‘‘ spy” began to hover above his reputation as a wasp 
hovers above decaying fruit. He found it very hard to live and keep 
those he loved. Three of his children died in as many years, and such 
disasters of bereavement naturally told upon his nervous energy. Still, 
however, he struggled against the rigors of a poverty which would have 
appalled him not long ago if it had been painted for him in the colors of 
prophecy. But at length, when the war ceased, his prospects brightened. 
His allegiance to his own conscience looked as if it were going to meet with 
its due and fitting wage. The air was now sown with far more liberal sun- 
shine; people did not want to know how you would vote at the next elec- 
tion before they would let you earn an honest dollar. Balestier’s position 
had been a sad one, but it had also based itself on iments of the deep- 
est self-respect. He had kept his lips unsoiled by falsehood; he had for- 
sworn hypocrisy when to do so meant the surrender of home, friends, and 
large personal possessions. He deserved now once more to prosper, if ever 
man did. One day, several years after the close of the war, he was stricken 
down, very suddenly indeed, by paralysis. His mind remained clouded 
for the rest of his days, and it would have been a mercy if those days had 
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not proved so burdensomely lingering. For two years he was an invalid, 
and an extremely troublesome one. Perhaps at this time his wife, who 
was still a vigorous woman, besides having been considerably his junior, 
first began to acquire the ghastly habit which so wrecked her mind and 
body in after-days. The Balestiers had never made friends here in the 
North, and now, when this last austere trouble overtook them, they 
dropped into the ranks of pauperdom without one saving hand to retard 
their miserable lapse. 

Miriam was a young child while her father slowly died. Those two years 
were stamped on her memory as a brand will sear letters into flesh. She 
sometimes wondered what made her mother so stupid during vigils at the 
sick man’s bedside; it did not seem to be like sleep, and yet it somehow 
was a kind of drowsiness. Miriam had her little brother and sister to 
look after; they were fretful, and sometimes would strike at and scratch 
her; in those wretched rooms it was always either too cold or too hot ; 
now and then all three children would go to bed hungry, and food was 
never plenteous. 

But just before Balestier breathed his last there came a sudden change. 
A certain rather near kinsman of his wife’s, whose name was Preston 
Provost, had for a long time past been gathering together a hand- 
some property in California. By the merest accident he learned that 
his married cousin was in New York, during a trip thither which he had 
chanced to make. He sought out the Balestiers, and relieved their suffer- 
ings with. mingled sensations of pity and horror. He .was a man, this 
Preston Provost, of great kindliness, though of certain almost granitic 
prejudices. He had now reached the age of about sixty-five, and had never 
married. It did not seem improbable that he would leave to his cousin, 
Augusta Balestier, in case of his death preceding hers, a legacy of impor- 
tant amount. As it was, he not merely made the dying man’s final hours 
full of comfort and repose, but promised potent future aid to those whom 
his death chiefly would concern. 

And he kept his word. After Herbert Balestier was no more, he placed 
the mother and her three children in a home palatial compared with that 
in which they had formerly dwelt. During the years that now followed, 
both Miriam and Evan obtained all the education which they were destined 
ever to receive. But in the case of Miriam this meant an eager grasp of 
opportunity, and a rapid sweep toward proficiency that filled her instruc- 
tors with surprise. The girl had inherited her father’s capable and retentive 
brain; what portion of his moral nature had been bequeathed to her it will 
become the duty of this little history among future pages to disclose. 

Evan was not so bright at school as she, and Tilly was yet too young for 
any solid profit to be derived from study. Miriam found herself incessantly 
disapproving of her brother because he went with vulgar boys, did the 
coarse, Wild things that vulgar boys do, and failed to surround himself 
with that nimbus of exclusion which befitted his new social place. 

‘¢ We are not what we used to be, you know,” she would tell him with 
sharpest reproof. ‘‘ Cousin Preston has put us on our feet again—mother 
calls it that. We come, remember, of a very old and respected family on 
her side, and father was a gentleman in every sense of the word. We have 
been down, but now we are up again. We are not so high up as we were 
in Charleston; but then mother says that Cousin Preston will never let us 
be as poor as we were when he found us.” 

Evan profited very little by this or any other mode of counsel. His boy- 
ish ironies were caustic and continuous, broken by bursts of passion with 
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a demon’s own flame in them; his school-life was a long list of escapades, 
rebellions, and cruelties. While the zeal of Miriam was working marvels 


with the tasks entrusted her, this perverse brother not merely flung away | 


chances of learning good lessons for both mind and soul, but left no means 
untried of learning bad ones in their places, wherever he could find an 
instructor with enough baleful skill to teach him. Doubtless if Preston 
Provost had persevered in his acts of charity toward his kindred, Evan 
might have been saved from those depths of moral swamp into which he 
afterward sank. But when Miriam was just budding into young-ladyhood 
the plank of family safety was suddenly and inexorably withdrawn. This 
event, was not caused by Preston Provost’s death. He was decidedly alive 
when it occurred. 

For a good while Mrs. Balestier’s failing had been hatefully gaining 
ground with her. She had managed with a wondrous adroitness to hide 
the noxious truth from both her son and daughter. Paroxysms of her 
vice had been succeeded by periods of devout repentance. Then had come 
indulgence again, and with it all the horrible pathos of attempted hypoc- 
risy toward her children. Any day Miriam might now have guessed the 
real reason of her mother’s prostrating attacks; but this revelation was 
destined to be made with merciless abruptness. Preston Provost came 
rather unexpectedly to the East once again. He was a man with a bevy 
of relations, all as near to him as Mrs. Balestier was, and some of them 
pearer than she. His bountiful behavior to this one particular cousin had 
frem the first roused envy. No sooner did Provost appear in New York 
than certain rumors were diligently repeated to him. These, as he heard 
them, smote him with severe dismay; for some time he would not believe 
they could be founded upon actuality. As recorded, he was a man of 
strongest prejudices; intemperance had always ranked for him among the 
three or four unpardonable sins described as such in his own private 
ethical calendar. But that a woman with his blood in her veins—a woman 
whom the world had long ago consented to term and to consider a lady— 
should become the victim of so repulsive and lowering an appetite, almost 
transcended his credence. It is most probable that he set a trap for his 
kinswoman, and caught her, so to speak, en flagrant délit. However this 
may have been, he assured himself that she drank. This was enough for 
him. All the fountain of his native goodness froze on the instant. They 
were a bad lot, he mercilessly argued, and he would have no further con- 
cern with them. He went back to California, and in vain Mrs. Balestier 
wrote him remorseful and supplicating letters. The unhappy lady might 
as well have sought to turn the sea red as Preston Provost’s feelings toward 
her compassionate. Not many months afterward he died in San Francisco, 
and bequeathed the bulk of his money to deserving charities, while a few 
moderate legacies were left to be distributed among his nearest relations; 
but neither the name of Mrs. Balestier nor that of any of her children was 
mentioned in the will. 

Now began a heart-breaking time for Miriam. She had already made a 
few friends, and for a good while these remainea creditably constant. 
Perhaps it was her own fault that they ever drifted away from her. She 
wofully told herself that she had no decent habitation in which to receive 
them, and this fact may have caused her to recoil from such intercourse 
as would have involved an exchange of visits. The scenes that she was 
obliged to pass through with her mother were growing every month sadder 
and more disgraceful. Besides, she had been forced into a totally néw 
world—that of the theatre. In desperation she had thought of the pure. 
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strong, brilliant young voice with which nature had dowered her, and 
whose notes art. had never trained except during a comparatively brief 
series of lessons. It happened that the manager to whom she applied 
greatly needed some chorus-girls for a new opera which he was about pre- 
senting to the public. Miriam’s beauty and refinement of manner at once 
pleased him from the point-of-view commercial, and when he had heard 
her sing he said to her what he had probably never said to a chorus-girl 
before in all his managerial career. ‘‘ My deay,” he told Miriam, ‘* you 
have a voice there that might take you rather high if you could get some- 
one to teach you both singing and acting.” 

He gave her a place in the chorus. His new opera proved only a partial 
success. But already Miriam had won a kind of careless yet separative 
heed among all the others with whom she appeared. Wheu a second opera 
was brought forward she received a positive ‘‘ part,” small enough, it was 
true, and yet launching her before the public with something like definite- 
ness. This new work had a great run, and with it Miriam acquired a cer- 
tain vogue that was worth years of ordinary apprenticeship. 

Meanwhile she had breathed that poisonous air which envelops the 
theatre in one accursed and persistent cloud. Scandalous though it be to 
our modern civilization, feminine purity becomes imperilled by contact 
with the stage. True, there is and always will be something demoralizing 
to womanhood in the loudness and glare of this particular life, and she 
must indeed possess the power to clothe herself in an armor of equanimity 
and continence who successfully endures its ordeal. But society is blama- 
ble for that ban of odium under which the theatre is unchangingly put. 
By taking it for granted that almost every actress is unchaste, we rob:good 
women of that potent incentive to continue good—the consciousness of 
their fellow-creatures’ honoring estimate. 

Miriam profited by the blessed privilege of education. She looked about 
her and saw infamies of licentiousness, but ever preserved an untempted 
heart and an unsullied soul. The man named Cortelyou, to whom we have 
heard Tilly accusingly refer, had exerted over her for a considerable 
period influence in many respects of a salutary kind. He was the leader 
of an orchestra, a man not in any sense greatly gifted, almost unpleasing 
of face and figure, with few amiable qualities and some repellent ones. 
But his musical taste was of the best, and from his gratuitous teachings 
Miriam reaped untold benefit. Cortelyou would have begged her to marry 
him if cireumstance had not vetoed such a plan. He had a wife living, 
though the pair had long been divided. It was declared that Mrs. Cor- 
telyou would not sue him for a divorce, and that he dared not sue her. 
He had never roused love in Miriam, though without really admitting it to 
herself she was under the spell of his rather dominating personality. At 
first he had predicted a shining future for her voice, but after a while his 
comments took a tone of much milder eulogy. ‘‘ You can’t possibly ever 
make a great singer,” he told Miriam. ‘'In a certain way, if it doesn’t 
sound nonsensical, you have too much brains. Your intellect is a shade 
too powerful for a full surrender to mimetic impulses; you can’t help 
thinking of how a thing is to be done before you doit. The big people— 
all of them whom I’ve ever seen—did their things and thought about them 
afterward... Still, you’re almost sure of getting on in light opera, where 
it is all artifice, and nature must go a begging. Even there, despite that 
face and that shape of yours, the brains may prove something of a draw- 
back, however.” 

He not only taught her to sing. Through his recommendation and in- 
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tervention she secured fame as a leading lady in those merry operas that 
catch the public ear for atwelvemonth and then are sepulchred by oblivion. 
Method, tact, and discrimination as an artist were the result of his tuition, 
and through him she acquired a knowledge of music and a reverence for 
its sublime breadths and altitudes which before she had been remote 
enough from feeling. Cortelyou was, moreover, benevolence itself to 
Evan; the lad might have caught the secret of prospering eminently if he 
had chosen to pay the musician greater deference; for Cortelyou under- 
stood how to manipulate a talent like Evan’s and show its possessor just 
where lay his weakest and strongest equipments. But one day Evan chose 
to blurt out in the presence of his sister and her devotee certain rancorous 
reports which he had heard regarding them both, and from that moment he 
became an object of Cortelyou’s especial aversion. 

No attempt will be made, in this little record of her past, to trace the 
theatrical career of Miriam step by step. A quarrel ended her intimacy 
with Cortelyou ; it was a quarrel in which Miriam behaved by far the less 
culpably of the two, and of course with none of that tyrannic jealousy 
which she found herself obliged to confront. She was now earning a good 
salary at least nine months out of every year, and the three other members 
of the family clung to her for support. She was generous with all of them, 
and not seldom rashly so. Tilly bought many a trashy trinket out of the 
pocket-money supplied by her sister, and Evan owed to her lax purse- 
strings more than a single night of reckless debauchery. One of Miriam’s 
most praiseworthy impulses consisted in longing to educate Tilly; Evan 
she had some time ago given up in despair, except so far as music went, 
and even here a growing conceit with regard to his native ‘‘ genius” 
threatened entire extinction of capacity. The family did not always dwell 
in such shabby quarters as those which they were now occupying in 
Bleecker Street. Miriam one day found herself without an engagement, 
and this ill-luck continued until her resources grew terrifyingly low. Her 
services had never been solicited with eagerness by managers; now, for 
a wretched interval, it seemed as if nobody wanted her. Everything 
went wrong; Evan’s misdeeds assumed hues of atrocity; her mother’s re- 
volting desire deepened, and with the repetition of indulgences an im- 
becility of the mind made her case all the more miserable. Tilly, confident 
that her voice could coin gold on the stage at some future day, found em- 
ployment as a chorus-girl, and in a few months had rebuffed by her 
daring imprudences every effort at sisterly remonstrance. It was then 
that Miriam formed the acquaintance of Louis Matarand, a manager some- 
what new in the operatic field, but one who had already connected his name 
with several seasons of marked success. She had accepted two or three 
loans from this man, afterward punctually repaying them. She had never 

et played under his management, though more than once the subject of 
doing so had been freely discussed. Matarand would usually impose 
some condition pe her—the performance of some especial réle she held 
obnoxious—which precluded their further parleyings. The Bleecker Street 
apartments had become a necessity, but Miriam had nevertheless kept her- 
self thus far out of compromising debts and had secured brief yet cogent 
chances of replenishing her purse. She had indeed but lately returned 
from a Philadelphian engagement which had proved lucrative beyond her 
best hopes. The future, however, held no promise. Her confidence in the 
opera which Foxglove had refused, and which it now seemed as if she could 
get nobody else to accept, would not warm those dingy rooms next winter 
or put food into the mouths that waited for her to supply them. 
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As her dazed consciousness grew slowly clear again after the shameful 
blow Evan had dealt her this morning, perhaps Miriam’s first lucid thought 
related to the change that must now take place in her own forlorn little 
household. Evan could no longer live there; if he insisted on staying she 
would summon the police to prevent it. As for Tilly... but even then 
she felt her sister’s assiduous fingers bathing the ugly swelling bruise near 
her temple, while these fluttered words were spoken close at her ear: 

‘*Oh, Miriam, I’m so dreadfully sorry it happened! It seems to me as 
if he must have been either crazy or drunk to have done it. Do you feel 
better? A little? Yes? There; you begin to look like yourself, now... 
I..er..I hope you'll excuse me for speaking as I did. It wasn’t right 
of me; I own it wasn’t.” 

‘*Oh, very well, Tilly,” came the faint answer. That atrocious treat- 
ment just sustained by her had almost made Miriam forget what previously 
had passed between her sister and herself. ‘‘ Help me up, please; I’ll go 
and lie down in my own room for a little while, I think.” 

‘*T brought you two pillows here,” said Tilly. ‘‘ Why not try the lounge 
first, till you’re feeling a little brighter ?” 

‘*No,” persisted Miriam, as she rose to her feet. ‘‘Someone might 
come; I'll get inside.” She expected Louis Matarand that afternoon, but 
there was such a blinding pain in her head for a quarter of an hour or so 
that she feared her inability to meet him when he came. 

The pain gradually disappeared, however. A deep-seated and strenuous 
indignation against her brother succeeded it. She had gone to her own 
room and was still lying on the bed there, when she said to Tilly: 

‘¢T want you to tell Evan that if he passes another night here I will lodge 
a complaint against him at the police-station. Let him pack what things 
are his own, and go. I hope I may never see him again. I could put him 
in prison for what he has done, and force you to testify against him. But 
I'll be content, as affairs now stand, to give him his liberty, provided his 
absence goes with it... Now you can leave me, Tilly; I should like to get 
a little sleep if such a thing were possible. Still, if I do fall asleep and 
anyone should come, you can wake me.” 

Miriam got no sleep. She lay there for a long time on her own bed, 
thinking. She told herself what a happy home they four might have had, 
in spite of their poverty, if her mother were not in the clutch of that hor- 
ror, if Evan had not had that fiendish taint in his nature, and if Tilly were 
good and pure instead of the wild little mzenad she had become. She saw 
that Tilly was deeply alarmed by what had taken place; it might work a 
salutary change in her, and she only hoped as much! But Miriam began 
to feel that the next interview she held with Louis Matarand might turn 
out very differently from anything that she had till now foreseen. The 
man was in love with her; she knew that perfectly well. For this reason, 
more than for any other, he wanted her to go asa member of his company 
to California. Still, he did want her to go, and although she had repeat- 
edly refused to do so it now struck her that there would be a blessed freedom 
and release iv going. Only a single consideration still restrained her, and 
that was—her mother. The wretched woman had very little mind left— 
perhaps just enough to tell her that there was yet deadly pleasure in 
humoring the vice which long since had victimized her. ‘ But for all her 
imbecile acts and the tantalizing wilfulness that would often accompany 
them, Miriam could not forget the sanctity of one sweet and holy tie. 
Tilly had no such regard; Tilly would ignore her mother if Miriam were so 
far away, and perhaps behave toward her with insolence, if not literal per- 
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secution as well. On the other hand, there was so much to escape by such 

a departure! Tilly’s mad feet could not be stopped on their downward 

course; Evan had snapped the last bond between himself and a toleration 

which he had often before harshly tried. ‘ Perhaps,’ ran Miriam’s musings, 

F I = get mother into that asylum I’ve so long thought of as the best place 
or her. 

She rose while this reflection was passing through her mind. She knew 
that the strict vigilance exercised at the asylum would be far preferable 
for her mother. And Matarand would advance her money, if she needed 
any before the company started; he had assured her of that more than 
once. Something that he would not do was to bring her out in the opera 
Evan had written. He abominated Evan, and would not managerially 
touch a note or a line of his work. He had examined it (very carefully, 
as he declared) and considered it clever but in every respect impracticable. 

‘And now,’ Miriam’s cogitations went on, ‘all that obstacle will be re- 
moved. Nothing would ever induce me to appear in the opera or even 
glance at it again.’ She watched herself for several moments as she stood 
before her dressing-glass. Evan’s blow had left a sore, puffed spot, but 
her hair concealed it. She looked pale, however, and her nerves were still 
tingling from the sorry strain put upon them. She found herself hoping 
that Louis Matarand would not come, that day; buta little while afterward 
Tilly entered and told her that he had arrived, and after some slight delay 
she went and gave him her greetings. 

‘* Haven’t you been well?” he asked, as he took her hand. 

‘* Why?” she said. ‘‘ Do I look out of sorts ?” 

‘*T fancied you did—a trifle.” 

‘* Well,” she said, dropping into a chair, ‘‘ I’ve had something to. . to 
vex and worry me.” 

‘*T suppose that outrageous brother—” he began; but she stopped him 
with a slight, sharp gesture. 

‘“‘Never mind about him... I got Foxglove’s answer this morning.” 

‘* Well,” he questioned, tightening his lips rather grimly and looking at 
the carpet; ‘‘ what was it?” 

‘‘T met Paula Chalcott this morning,” she commenced, ‘‘ and took her 
with me to hear the verdict.” 

‘*Oh, you did?” he said, glancing up at her and then again averting his 

eyes. 
mm Yes. Paula and I have always been good enough friends, you know, 
and I’ve never made any secret about what I wanted to do with the opera.” 
... Then she began a description of just how Foxglove had treated her, and 
strove to forget how dispirited and abattue she felt by mimicking the big, 
bombastic tmpresario quite realistically to his rival. 

Matarand laughed with heartiness at the fidelity of her delineation. 
‘*That’s exactly the man’s way,” he said. ‘‘He ‘knows it all.’ Well, I 
suppose every one of us thinks that, however.” 

‘*But you don't all think it as he does,” said Miriam. She glanced 
toward a small piano in one corner of the room—an instrument that had 
— her many hours of benign spiritual relief. ‘‘ Remember, I’ve 
heard you play; you have taste, judgment, feeling; you know what music 
is. I only recollect your having made one mistake,” she added, with a 
fleeting smile, as arch as it was sad. 

—e shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Your brother’s opera?” he asked. 

es. 

“T never said it was bad,” he answered. ‘‘I took very much what you 
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tell me is Foxglove’s opinion about it—that there isn’t a dollar init. IfI 
put on the stage alt the music I’ve admired, I should soon be bankrupt. 
But there’s another reason for my not wishing to touch that opera; perhaps 
you'll say it’s a paltry reason.” He dropped his voice a little, and spoke in 
his odd, loitering tone. ‘‘I’m not precisely in love with the principal 
author of the work.” He somehow contrived to make it seem as if he had 
added that he was in love with the secondary author, and he at all times 
had the art of using words with dexterity, subtlety, yet apparent simplicity. 

He could not have been more than five-and-thirty, though his hair was 
so whitish at either temple that it looked as if a powder-puff had been 
applied there. He had soft, thoughtful eyes of a very dark blue, and the 
rest of his face, while not marked by real beauty, had the sedate, clean-cut 
repose that women like in a man’s features and that undoubtedly, with 
him, was a testimony of nerve and force. He was tall and of a slender 
build; his was a shape that might effectively have been attired by a fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue tailor, but, aside from cleanliness, he paid no heed what- 
ever to dress. He wore a slouch hat both winter and summer, and was apt 
to forget all about the remainder of his garb till someone made bold enough 
to tell him how shabby it was growing. It had been said of him that he 
rarely got along with men, being haughty and repellent to them if they 
were actors, and coldly devoid of sympathy if they were not. He hada 
reputation, however, for liking the society of women exceedingly, and tales 
were spread abroad by his foes that connected him with a list of serious 
conquests almost as long as the one shown by Leporello. There is no doubt 
that he possessed strong powers of fascination over women. He seldom 
flattered them; it may be that when he did so his tribute had thrice the 
ordinary weight on this account. But he knew how to pique, interest, 
divert them by letting them see the sort of reflections they had cast in the 
mirror of his own acquaintanceship, esteem, regard—it may have been, 
passion. The pique was just now on his own side, however, with relation 
to Miriam. He had failed to rouse in her the faintest exhibition of liking. 
It had trembled more than once on the edge of his lips to ask her if she 
would become his wife, for though he had once doubted her purity in the 
careless way hundreds of people are prone to doubt the purity of a woman 
merely because she is an actress, he was now most oppositely convinced. He 
did not ask her to become his wife, because he perceived in her that uncon- 
querable coldness toward him which her courteous efforts at concealment 
made all the more patent to him. He knew very well that she realized the 
advantage a union with him would confer. She had gained, as yet, no 
high or firm place in her art; she was recognized, approved, applauded, 
and there it stopped. As his wife, if she continued to be a lyric artist, she 
would profit by untold professional ‘‘ pushing,” and sooner or later might 
reach whatever summit of success her actual powers deserved. 

‘Rather would I die than marry that man,’ Miriam had before now said 
to herself. She had read in him, months ago, a voluptuous egotism that 
revolted her. There were times when, as she watched him and heard him 
speak on certain themes of life and conduct, she had had the fancy that 
nature must have intended him for an Eastern pasha with a drove of wives 
instead of one American and liberal-thoughted female like herself. There 
could be no question that he was superlatively clever. He had a truly 
marvellous turn for stage-management, and while his governance of any 
company on which he had decided to risk his dollars betrayed points of an 
almost magical aptitude, he nevertheless could direct so wary and com- 
mercial an eye toward his box-office receipts that the neatest feint of official 
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fraud shrivelled into scared confession before his detective gaze. But all 
his supple endowments counted for nothing with Miriam. She could still 
less bave loved him than she could have loved Cortelyou, although arctic 
and antarctic did not more dividingly express the two men than their own 
divergent selves. 

She now hesitated for a moment or two before replying to that last 
sentence of Matarand’s. Then she said, with much seeming composure: 

“‘T’ve given up thinking of Evan's opera from this time henceforward.” 

‘* What! Matarand exclaimed. ‘‘Has Foxglove—?”’ And then some- 
thing in Miriam’s eyes made him pause. 

‘* Foxglove has had nothing to do with it,” she said. 

‘*Oh,” he proceeded, ‘‘have you and your brother had a falling out?.. 
Well, it’s about time. I hope it will be for good and all.” 


HE looked steadily at Miriam for a short space, after this, while she sat 
with lowered head. Suddenly she raised her eyes to his and began speak- 
ing again. 

es Tdidn't intend to tell you,” she said. ‘‘ But perhaps it is just as well 
I should.” 

He leaned toward her expectantly. ‘‘Is it something very unpleasant ?” 
he queried. 

‘* Horribly.” 

At once, then, she began to tell him, and went through the whole abhorred 
reminiscence. 

‘‘The infernal scamp!” Matarand exclaimed, when she had finished. 
‘* Never notice him—never even look at him again.” 

‘*T never shall. Of course, what he did was frightful, but then, do you 
know, there are things harder to bear than even that blow ?” 

‘* Things,” he queried, ‘‘ such as what ?” 

‘*Being suspected—believed a..a wicked woman by almost everyone I 
meet. Having my own flesh and blood accuse me of it !” 

‘*You mentioned something of this sort before,” said Matarand dryly, . 
crossing his legs and smoothing one knee with indolent fingers. ‘‘ You 
must admit that it's only natural. You are constantly seen with women 
whose characters are not worth a button. For example, to-day (you 
acknowledge it yourself) you walked the streets with Paula Chalcott.” 

‘* What can I do?” asked Miriam, lifting both hands and then letting 
them abruptly fall again, as if they were weighted with lead. ‘* Were I to 
keep aloof from such people they would hate me—perhaps do everything to 
injure me. Besides, would not such an attitude be absurd in me? I-am 
one of them, an actress just as they are. I have no right, either, to accuse 
them of immorality; I have no proof that they go wrong.” 

‘** Still, you know that they do—not all, of course, but by far the greater 
part of them. It’s a devilish shame that they shouldn’t know you do not. 
And yet how can it be otherwise? We’re judged by our associates. You 
can’t blame them; you may break your good, innocent heart over it, but 
you can’t blame them.” 

‘*Oh. I don’t blame them,” she sighed. ‘‘ But it’s horrible to be so mis- 
understood !” 

‘““You must find your consolation in the old commonplace thought that 
virtue is its own reward.” 

‘* Think,” she went on, with heat, ‘‘ of what a state the stage must be in, 
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when a woman cannot serve it unless they more or less take for granted 
that she is a profligate.” 

Matarand smiled. ‘‘ You, yourself, are too much taken for granted,” he 
said. ‘‘ You must climb higher, and then, from the pinnacle of your 
celebrity, show them your moral worth. Then they will see it and pay 
deference to it. Now they don’t concern themselves to inquire about it at 
all. They just say ‘she’s like the rest in one way; why not in others?’ 
This is pretty candid of me, I concede. You’ye the chance to rise if you 
will, and you certainly possess the power.” 

Miriam slowly shook her head. ‘‘Torise? How? By playing silly parts 
in silly operas? I might do something a good deal better than ‘ Prince 
Pillicoddy’ and ‘The Mad Caliph of Mazanderan.’ I don’t claim that I 
could; I only suggest that I might. But where is my chance? I certainly 
can’t get it by singing trash.” 

‘‘Oh,” began Matarand, with another shoulder-shrug, ‘if you mean 
grand opera—” 

‘*T mean music that has art and an ideal init. You know perfectly well 
what I mean.” She pressed her lips tightly together, for an instant, and a 
moist fire came into her eyes that made them look as though unshed tears 
were harbored there. ‘‘ You’re forever telling me that I should put myself 
under your management. As if I didn’t understand clearly just what that 
means! It means to go through the conventional repertory of rubbish, and 
make a ‘hit.’ A ‘hit’ of what kind? Paula Chalcott’s, at the best. To 
have a bevy of dudes call me ‘stunning,’ and have bouquets left at the 
stage-door with inane notes in them, full of insulting familiarities.” 

Matarand laughed softly. ‘How becoming it is for her to be angry,’ he 
thought. ‘She couldn’t do that on the stage. If she only could she would 
go up fifty per cent in her value to such fellows as myself.’ But aloud he 
said composedly: ‘‘ You wél/ under-rate that ‘catching on* business. How 
did Clara Morris begin? Find out from Ellen Terry what parts she played 
when she was your age. Success may be as big an affair as the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, but it’s often led up to by little street-ways as narrow as the 
alleys in the slums. You want a royal road toit. Some artists get that. 
Nilsson did, and a fewothers. But you didn’t start in that manner. You’ve 
got to work out your own salvation—-through ‘ Patience’ or ‘The Mikado,’ 
or anything else that you are pleased to denounce as rubbish ” 

There was a silence. Miriam, with her hands folded in her lap and her 
eyes gazing past her companion, not into his face, at length mournfully 
faltered: ‘‘I must do something, and soon, too. I suppose I must make up 
my mind to putting poor mother into that asylum. Now that I’ve given up 
the idea of ever placing Evan’s opera, I will have to decide on going through 
those old abominated parts again.” 

Matarand slightly started. He had been hoping for this acquiescent 
mood to crop out in her, but it gave him a keen inward thrill, notwith- 
standing. ‘‘Come with me to California,” he said, ‘‘and Ill give you a 
new part. You shall have the Archduchess Floretta in ‘Three Merry 
Masqueraders.’ That opera’s been the rage in Vienna, you. know, for 
nearly a year. I’m going to try it first in San Francisco. Paula expects 
to create the Archduchess there. But that’s of no consequence. If you go 
with us, and I give it to you, she can’t have it, and there’s an end of the 
matter.” 

Miriam looked fixedly at him as he finished. She understood why he 
spoke like this. There could be no important profit to him in taking her 
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as he proposed to do. It was preference for her proximity to him as a 
woman, not for her value to him as an artist. 

‘*Paula would never agree to my going,” she said, after a slight pause. 

Matarand’s face at once hardened, Whenever it did so two slant creases 
came into it, cold as the lips of a frog, and pointing past the meagre fringe 
of his mustache toward his chiselled jaw, that the brown roots of his beard 
made look as though wrought from bronze. 

‘Paula will agree, I think,” he said. 

‘¢Oh, you mean that you will have a terrible time with her.” 

‘¢ What makes you suppose that I will?” he asked, with the commence- 
ment of a smile at the corners of his mouth. 

‘¢ Because I have heard of her fiery temper—and besides, there is hardly 
a woman I know who wouldn’t be angry if the same sort. of thing hap- 
pened to her.” 

‘‘T’m sure you're right, there. Cantankerousness is to be found in great 
abundance all through the profession. However, I somewhat doubt if 
there is anything in my contract with Miss Chalcott that prevents me from 
engaging whom I may please as regards the remainder of my company.” 
This was said with the utmost serenity, but iron lay beneath it. 

Miriam presently leaned forward; her eyes were glistening. ‘‘ It’s very 

of you to take me, like this, at the last moment.” 

‘Td rather take you that way than not take you at all... You'll go, 
then?” He, too, had leaned forward, and he now put out his hand. ‘‘ You 
promise me you'll go?” 

She gave him her hand. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I promise.” 

He seemed to change immediately, to grow more youthful, to lose all his 
seriousness in a sportive levity. It made Miriam think of a transformation- 
scene. ‘‘ You’ve turned me as jolly as a cricket,” he told her, after he had 
seated himself at the piano and dashed off a few bars, not at all with the 
touch of a tyro. ‘‘ You shall have the same salary I offered you six months 

” and he named the sum. ‘‘ There; does that suit ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s more than I deserve.” 

‘“‘ The devil it is! Don’t insult my professional shrewdness, please. As 
if I'd offer anybody more than he deserved! Not I, even if it were to 
spike one of old Foxglove’s biggest guns.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you’re more generous than you realize.” 

He looked up at her from the piano, smiling; he was always handsome 
when he smiled. 

‘Think me generous to you, if you choose—to you only of all people in 
the world.” He began to play an air very softly, just making the treble 
sleepily tinkle and no more. ‘‘Then, some day, you may be more generous 
to me in return.” 

‘*T always want to be that... within limits.” 

‘* What sort of limits ?” 

‘* Oh, sensible ones.” 

‘*Mine are narrower, closer than that—the ones I want, I mean.” He 
was still playing. ‘‘ How do you like this ?” 

‘‘Tt’s charming. I was just going to ask you where you’d picked it up.” 

“Tt belongs to that new opera.I intend to play you in—‘ Three Merry 
Masqueraders.’ This is a song of the Archduchess’s in the second act.” 

‘* How very pretty !” exclaimed Miriam, as she sank into a chair beside 
him. ‘‘Is there much of the opera like that ?’ 

‘*Oh, it’s all lovely. My dear girl, don’t I tell you that it’s been setting 
Vienna half wild for an age? I’m going to put it on splendidly in ’Frisco; 
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don’t you forget that. The Archduchess’s part is packed with nice things. 
I dare say Paula will carry on like mad when she hears you’re to play it. 
Let her. I believe I can make that part a stepping-stone for you. I’m 
going to try. Then, I suppose, when they’re crazy to get you, you'll 
— on me and leave me in the lurch. How’s that, eh? Darling, how’s 
that ?” 

He had wheeled suddenly about on the piano-stool and caught her in his 
arms. His lips had found hers in another second, and as they clung 
seemed to burn her like hot metal. She struggled, but he would not let 
her go. She gave a stifled cry of indignation and disgust, feeling that his 
arms had wound themselves round her like two folds of a great sinewy 
serpent. But all at once a peal of laughter broke from him, and he receded, 
leaving her free, though flushed and quivering. 

‘¢Once before, when you did that,” she said, ‘‘I told you that if you ever 
did it again you and I would be strangers. So, now—” 

‘**T couldn't help it,” he shot in, with a voice full of at least seeming 
penitence. ‘‘ You. . you looked so enchanting. And I love you, you know 
Ido. Forgive me this once, won’t you ?” 

She declared to him, at first, that she would not forgivehim. There had 
been a flash of ugly abandonment in his act and his way of performing it, 
which made her recall certain repugnant tales she had heard of him, and 
which also swiftly presented the future in a new, dispiriting light. But 
after a little while she softened, and before he had left her she had no less 
forgiven him than she had once more acceded to his desires regarding the 
California tour. 

‘What can I do?’ she found herself reflecting, after he had gone. ‘A 
woman placed as I am placed must expect such outbursts as that. All in 
all, they are infinitely better than what I have had from Evan. He loves 
me, does he? Well, I can hold my own against him. Every woman can 
hold her own against the cleverest man on earth provided she does not 
really care for him. If I cared for him—if I had ever cared for any man I 
have yet seen—there might lie my danger... I am glad not to be like other 
women—not to have their caprices, their chance gusts of sentiment and 
attraction. This, I feel certain, is my safeguard. It often occurs to me 
that I am the pure woman I have kept myself simply because I have always 
been waiting for the man I could really love. And he has not come yet. 
I don’t know if he will ever come. I don’t know what qualities, what 
graces, what charms he ought to have when he does come. I only know 
that he is not Matarand, that he was not Cortelyou, that he was not the 
babbling, commonplace Sanderson whom Tilly mentioned to-day. These 
are men who may have sought my love. But I gave it to none of them. I 
wait .. And yet do I really wait? I can’t be sure. It seems to me that 
there must be some one. . but I have never met him. I have never been 
in love. I have seen others in love with me, but I have never answered 
their passion—never !’ 

These were her thoughts after Matarand had left her. She stood alone 
near the piano, with her hand stretched out toward its keys. She felt glad 
that she had agreed to go with Matarand on the Western tour, and yet she 
could not but regret her decision, for one palpably forceful reason. Let 
Evan go along on his daring way; let Tilly persevere in her headlong luna- 
cies; they had both alienated themselves from her forever. But still there 
was always her mother. And it would be such a wrench of heart from 
heart to take that poor, helpless, and yet expostulating life where all its 
cries would be drowned in one cold, conventional silence ! 
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Still, there was no other way except one. ‘I will choose that way,’ 
Miriam decided, standing with bowed, thoughtful face in the very spot 
where Matarand had left her. Soon afterward she passed into the room 
where she knew that her mother slept. As she did so it occurred to her 
that she must feign some act of duplicity which would be the means of 
— bringing about, sooner or later, the poor creature’s intended trans- 

tion. 

‘For I cannot tell her,’ she mused; ‘I mast get her there by stratagem. 
Is she not too mentally shattered to understand the good that such confine- 
ment might result in? She would cry out against being taken away. Oh, 
how her cries would pierce me! Can I ever let her go?... Have I not 
been foolish to tell Matarand that I would start on that long, long journey 
to California and leave her here ?’ 

These thoughts were troubling and confusing Miriam’s brain as she 
crossed the sill of the be*room in which Mrs. Balestier slept. 

She was soon standing near the bed. Her mother lay there in a heaped, 
motionless mass. Miriam had seen her lying that way so often! Her head, 
with a downward stoop, had the apparent aim of thrusting itself clear be- 
low both the pillows into the bedclothes themselves. 

‘¢ Mother,” Miriam said, a little while after she had paused. No answer 
came, and then she put forth an arm and gently shook the huddled shape. 
In another moment her lips had parted with fear. 

‘¢Mother,” she said again, and bent closer over the prone figure. 
‘¢ Mother !” she now cried wildly, and shook that figure with a still wilder 
clutch on either shoulder of it. 

Mrs. Balestier did not answer this last intense summons. She was dead. 
She had, apparently, died in her sleep. There was one more reason why 
Miriam should go with Matarand on the Californian tour. 


IV. 


AmonG all the modern churches in New York, there is perhaps but one 
that deserves really to be called picturesque. This, located in Twenty-Ninth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, has for some time been known as ‘“‘ The Little 
Church Around the Corner,” a title which will no doubt cling to it as long 
as its walls remain standing. It is indeed a small church; there is quite a 
a open space in front of it, where during summer the greens of grass 
and trees, beyond the hard, dull drab of pavements, are exquisitely grate- 
ful. Back of this pretty court, where a miniature fountain plays, the low 
Gothic edifice goes rambling and straying with delightful irregularity. Its 
bricks have been painted dark, so that their hue blends with the brown- 
stone parsonage a little farther to the west. You see passers through this 
region of Twenty-Ninth Street abruptly pause and stare across the railings 
of the attractive enclosure, surprised to have found it there at all in such 
a desert of ugliness as our New York side-streets habitually present. 

This little church has a history. It is immortalized by an anecdote. 
One day the body of a dead actor was brought to a lordly and patrician 
church not far away. The Christian gentleman, however, who preached 
charity and loving-kindness every Sunday from the pulpit of his tabernacle, 
had no sooner found out that the corpse over which he had been requested 
to perform the burial-service was that of an actor than he haugbhtily de- 
clined officiating at such a rite. ‘‘There’s a little church around the cor- 
ner,” said this lowly-minded follower of Christ, ‘‘ that they bury actors 
from, You'd better take him there.” 
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The mourners did. Ever since then ‘‘ the little church around the cor- 
ner” has been beloved of all persons theatrical. If an actor happens to 
have a church-funeral at all, in New York, it is almost certain to be held 
there. 

And there was held the funeral of Miriam's mother. Only a limited 
assemblage came together on this occasion. Mrs. Balestier herself had no 
friends; the people were all friends of her children. Evan, with a sullenly 
cowed look on his handsome face, seated himself in a pew apart from his 
two sisters. Beside the latter sat a tall, sallow man, with a receding chin. 
He entered a carriage with Miriam and Tilly after the funeral was over. 
There was one other carriage, and Evan, with a glance all about him that 
seemed made up half of defiance and half of unconcern, presently jumped 
into this second vehicle. 

Paula Chaleott and Matarand, who had both been among the little 
throng inside, met at the church-door. 

‘¢ Who is it that’s with Miriam and her sister ?” Paula whispered. 

‘*Some far-off relative that she happened to recollect in her desperation,” 
was the reply. 

‘¢ Desperation? Why, wasn’t there her brother, Evan ?’: 

‘* No, there wasn’t,” muttered Matarand tartly. ‘‘She's sent that young 
wretch adrift, and she’s right.” He told Paula more of the distressing 
little story as they walked along. ‘‘If Evan goes up to Woodlawn with 
them,” he finished, ‘‘ she’ll pay no more heed to him than if a total stranger 
went. She is simply done with him for good and all.” 

‘*And nobody but a fool could blame her!” exclaimed Paula. ‘‘ But 
that opera the brother wrote! Isuppose you know how she prizes it. Yes, 
by the way, you told me you did know. What will she do about it now? 
Give up all concern in it?” 

‘ Yes,” returned Matarand. It struck Paula that his voice had changed 
from its wonted key. They had almost reached the Claribel flats, by this 
time. ‘‘She’ll never touch or even look at the opera again. It’s as hate- 
ful to her as a snake.” 

‘*T understand,” assented Paula. ‘‘ But what on earth will she do with- 
= anything to look forward to? I don’t see how she can live on nothing; 

0 you?” 

‘*No. What pretty gloves those are! . . nice color, I mean.” 

‘*Do you like them?.. . Of course, one can always live on nothing if 
one has kind friends; can’t one ?” 

‘* Oh, of course.” 

She was secretly jealous of Miriam, as we know; and yet there were 
often times when she felt her uneasy qualms might spring wholly from 
illusion. ‘‘ You'll come in for a little while, won’t you?” she said, as they 
reached the door of her abode. It towered above every other house in the 
street. Over its doorway was ‘‘Claribel” cut in stone letters; its whole 
frontage was of stone which had both a brittle and coarse aspect, as though 
merely affixed to the structure in layers like those of stucco, while being at 
the same time poor in quality. The little lower hall had rows of speaking- 
tubes, with a bell-bandle and a name framed in a card under each. Be- 
sides these, there were little slips with Out and Jn upon them, contiguous 
to every name. When you had communicated with any special lodger 
after the slip had given you its preparatory intelligence, the door (extrava- 
gantly ornamental as to its woodwork and its stained-glass effects, and yet 
queerly cheap-looking) would fly open as though invisible hands had un- 
closed it. These Claribe! flats represented the New York of to-day in one 
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of its most striking features. As if the great town were not unpleasing 
enough of old, gaunt heights of structure have been reared throughout all 
its upper portion, so that it would not be an inapt simile, however dis- 
agreeable, to liken some of the streets which ‘‘ apartment-houses” have so 
disfiguringly-invaded, to a pair of jaws filled with rows of uneven teeth. 

Paula’s rooms were only two or three stories up, but as there was no 
means of elevation in this steep building except a staircase of innumerable 
landings, Matarand and herself had both got somewhat out of breath by 
the time their destination was reached. 

‘* Here we are,” said Paula, at length, rather exhaustedly, as she threw 
herself into a big, tufted arm-chair. Her sitting-room was of meagre pro- 
portions, and somewhat barely though perhaps comfortably furnished. 
The mantel was one tumultuous agglomerate of theatrical photographs. 
Men, women, and even children of ‘‘ the profession” were pictured here in 
every variety of postnre, attitude, and costume. Some of the feminine 
portraits were of ladies in tights. Matarand was staring at one of these, 
holding it a good way off from him with the air of an anatomical if not an 
artistic critic, when Paula suddenly exclaimed: 

‘*Oh, you must see my lovely dress for ‘ Pillicoddy.’ Dear, how warm 
it is! but I must show you.” And she sprang up from the chair, having 
already thrown off her hat and unsheathed her big plump hand from one 
of the gloves that Matarand had admired. Flung over another chair, lay a 
spangled jacket of sky-blue satin, and also something in red velvet, still 
more profusely spangled, which might have been called a tunic for want 
of an apter name. 

‘¢Tsn’t that just too lovely?’ Paula began. She held the tunic in front 
of her and gave a flirting twirl of the jacket across one of her round, robust 
shoulders. ‘‘ And oh, I’ve such adorable boots! They’re sky-blue and 
crimson, with tiny silver bells at the ankles. They ought to be home now. 
Just see if I don’t set San Francisco crazy in these togs! I expect to clean 
out all the florists for at least a fortnight in advance.” She tossed the 
garments back on the chair. ‘‘ Bah,” she went on, ‘‘I wish I didn’t hate 
the part so!” 

Matarand put his head a trifle on one side as he surveyed her. ‘‘I’ve 
yet to find a man or woman I ever gave a part to,” he said, in his cool, 
smooth way, ‘‘ who liked it. You people are allso funny. If you could 
only see yourselves as other mortals see you !” 

Paula pouted and threw back her superb blond head. ‘ Pillicoddy 
isn’t much of a part!” she cried. ‘I’ve nothing to speak of in the first 
act.” 

‘* Nothing but four songs. Nobody else has more than one.” 

‘* But the Prime Minister’s is so packed with good things! It’s a 
screamer. And then he’s an exit just after it, which always gives him a 
eall. I never can get a hand on that stuff—‘ Here’s Prince Pillicoddy, 
smart and young and frisky.’ It doesn’t count, for it never goes a bit. 
Jack Bixby had the impudence to tell me I always sang it out of tune.” 

‘So you do,’ said Matarand to his own thoughts. But aloud he answered: 
‘Ts there any opera you really like ?” 

She seemed to muse fora moment. ‘‘ Oh,” she then exclaimed, with an 
impetuous bringing together of both hands, ‘‘I’m going to like one! I 
know Iam! I haven’t heard it yet, but I hear such glorious things about 

‘* What is that ?” inquired Matarand. He was studying anew the photo- 
graph which he had not yet put back among its mates on the mantel. 
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‘Why, ‘Three Merry Masqueraders.’ Kitty Dwinelle’s sister’s husband 
saw it across the water this summer, and raves over it. By the way, why 
don’t you bring it here? The score, I mean. I don’t mind about the book, 
if you haven’t had that translated yet.” 

Matarand threw aside the photograph. Then he sank into a chair, with 
the manner of one who is brooding upon something. After a little while 
he began to stare down at his own hands. He had them up half-way 
toward his chin, and was patting the backs of either with the palms of 
either in an oddly ruminative fashion. Paula‘had got off her other glove, 
and had found a cigarette. When she had finished lighting it, she took 
several of those quick, short puffs which make a woman look like a bird 
just after drinking. She had not asked her companion to smoke, knowing 
that he never did so; more than once he had told her that he had nerves 
enough without tobacco to give him more. But there were times when 
Paula (notwithstanding her great fondness for him) thought he was the 
apathetic reverse of nervous. 

She thought so now. ‘‘ What absorbs you like that?” she asked, stand- 
ing quite near him and watching him with her crystal eyes through a film 
of smoke. ‘‘ Are you brooding over poor Miriam Balestier’s great bereave- 
ment ?” 

He started, waking up, as it were. ‘‘ Curiously enough,” he said, ‘‘ I was 
thinking of Miriam Balestier.” 

‘*M—m—m,” cooed Paula. with more irony. ‘‘ Curiously, eh?” 

‘* Well, naturally, if you please. Paula, I’ve a piece of news for you.” 

‘* How horrid of you to keep it all this time! Out with it, sir, at once!” 

She drew much nearer to him and with a caressing movement of her 
large, supple wrist, placed one hand on his shoulder. 

He looked up at her, then, and saidzin the most matter-of-fact voice: 

**You’re not to sing in ‘Three Merry Masqueraders,’ Paula. That’s 
been altered.” 

She stared at him fora minute. Then he saw her pink mouth take a little 
downward bend at each corner. ‘‘ What do you mean?” she questioned, 
with a dash of the half-smoked cigarette into a neighboring cuspidor. 

‘*T mean that Miriam Balestier will sing that part.” 

‘‘Miriam Bal—” She checked herself, or consternation checked her, in 
the middle of the lattername. ‘‘ No, no,” she hurried, in another moment, 
‘‘you don’t mean it; you’re fooling. What a goose I was, not to see that © 
you're fooling!” 

‘But I’m doing nothing of the sort,” he tranquilly contradicted. ‘ Miriam 
is willing to go with us if I will let her play the Archduchess. I want her 
to go with us. Variety of talent is always attractive to the public. You 
have your own repertory—certainly not asmall one. You've told me again 
and again that you hated singing every night. I propose to relieve you of 
that obligation.” 

She had grown paler than he had ever yet seen her, and little specks of 
flame appeared to dance amid the delicate azure of her usually dull eyes. 

you.. propose. .to relieve me, eh? And how dare you, Louis 
Matarand, spring this—this mean game upon me? I say, how dare you?” 

He quietly got up from his chair. She was so close to him, now, that as 
he rose he brushed against her dress. 

‘¢T never spring mean games on anyone. And you'd better think twice 
before you speak to me like that again.” He had scarcely raised his voice 
above its ordinary soft inflections, but the words left his lips, nevertheless, 
as though he had delivered them with thrice their loudness. Even Paula 
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recoiled a little, in spite of her augmenting wrath; he had contrived to 
produce the effect of so much placid yet dauntless antagonism. 

‘* Do—do you suppose,” she began huskily to stammer, ‘‘ that I will have 
that woman—or any woman—starred along with me, in the same company ? 
How--how, pray, did you engage me? On what terms, if you please?’ She 
rapped one hand on the knuckles of the other and threw back her head a 
little, while her receded lips brought into view the clenched teeth behind 
them. ‘‘On what terms, I repeat !” she again broke forth. 

‘¢On the plainest in the world, if you want to know. I’m surprised that 
you should want to know. Still, I'll tell you, since you seem to be afflicted 
with forgetfulness on that point. The terms were these: You were to sing 
for me during a certain number of weeks at a certain salary.” 

‘*T was to sing in leading parts, and to be your only—” 

. “I beg your pardon. Don’t romance, Paula. Romance and the law, you 
know, are not friends. Our contract was legally drawn, and if you should 
ever make up your mind to break it on technical grounds you'd find the 
process a rather tough one without you stuck to the literal truth. Nothin 
was mentioned about leading parts. However, I took it for granted you’ 
play what you’ve always played in those old operas.” 

‘*T was to be your one single chief woman singer !” she gasped, her large- 
moulded bust showing how short and rapid came her breath. 

‘*Get your contract,” he replied, ‘‘ and see if any clause exists there that 
can be twisted by your best ingenuity into any such statement. You will 
find that none such does exist.” 

She turned away from him for an instant, and put up one hand toward 
her throat, with its lovely curve of flesh pure as that of a child. Then she 
veered round again and faced him, her nostrils quivering, her eyes one blaze 
of bluish, icy light. 

‘Oh, you traitur!” she shouted. ‘As if I didn’t see through your 
miserable deceit! Balestier’s had a row with her brother and won't do his 
opera; you—you said so yourself this very morning. Her mother's dead, 
and she’s willing to go to ’Frisco with you now, because she always clung to 
that dram-drinking old thing in spite of what she’d become. And you— 
you snap at the chance of taking Miriam with us. And you do it because 
she’s been, and still is, your—” 

‘*Stop there,” Matarand struck in. ‘‘ Don’t lie like a fool, Paula. Lie 
in your customary shrewd way, if you so please; I’ve heard you do it fifty 
times. But don’t try to spatter with some of your own mud a woman so 
much more chaste than you are that the difference between you is like that 
between an angel and a devil.” 

She drew her lips tensely together and glared at him. She was terrible 
to look at, but he looked at her very unflinchingly, nevertheless. Those 
two cold, slant creases had indented his cheeks, just below either eye; his 
face, notwithstanding that he smiled the least in the world, had become 
like a mask hewn out of some gray sort of stone. 

‘*You insult me this way! Yow/” panted Paula. Her soft, big hands, 
like those of some‘beautiful amazon, were knotted in two pinkish balls. 
‘¢ As if either you or she were one whit above what Jam! As if I didn't 
know you both! As if...” And a volley of such revolting grossness, 
billingsgate, blasphemy, scurrility poured itself from her lips that almost 
any other man except the one whom she thus lewdly addressed would 
have receded from her in shuddering disgust if not capitulation as well. 

But Matarand did nothing of the sort. When she had finished he merely 
measured her tall figure with such a look of contempt as not everybody 
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knows how to give, and such an one, moreover, as he clearly understood 
that Paula would feel a reactionary chill at receiving. When a man has 
made sure that a woman whom he does not love is in love with him, he 
may wield power over her which depends for its operative potency only upon 
his tact and skill of exertion. 

‘*Pah !” he now said, with a slight shiver of repulsion; ‘‘I thought you 
could be pretty low if you tried, but not quite so low as this.” 

He might have answered Paula with her own vituperative spirit thrice 
augmented, and yet have failed to pierce her with swift, sharp mortification, 
as he did now. Her lips trembled; the red of anger died from her cheek; 
she bowed her head and burst into tears. 

Her observer saw his chance, then. He used it securely and unsparingly; 
he my not miscalculate by even a hair’s-breadth, as it were, just how far he 
could go. 

‘* Of course it’s all over between you and me now,” he proceeded. “I’ve 
but one reply to make you: the person who thinks those black thoughts 
about me can’t wish to share my society for months ahead. Nor ean she 
wish to share Miss Balestier’s, for a like reason. Contracts can be broken, 
annulled, by mutual consent...” He walked straight toward the door, 
hat in hand. ‘‘I’ll send you my lawyer at once,” he ended; ‘‘I take for 
granted that you'll be only too glad to receive him.” 

‘**No!” cried Paula, uncovering her face, which she had just hidden with 
both hands. It was wet with her tears, as Matarand could see. 

‘* Ah,” he said cuttingly, with his grasp on the door-knob. ‘‘ You want 
to be paid something for getting free... Well, you’ve sickened me so that 
Tl ol ue lawyer to try and make some sort of compromise with you.” 

He opened the door, and was passing out. 

‘Louis !” she called, springing after him. 

He paused, laughing coldly. ‘‘ Oh, you want to play the hypocrite now, 
do you?” he asked, shutting the door again and going toward her with 
disdainful sternness. ‘‘ You suppose you can wheedle yourself back into 
my tolerance? No; we'll have a law-suit instead. I’ve had them before, 
as you’re aware. I’m better able to meet one than you are, perhaps. Let 
us see who turns out the victor. Mind you, I say this as a challenge—a 
challenge, remember, before I leave you, and for the last time that either 
of us addresses the other while you and I live.” 

Just an instant, as he watched her, it struck him, in the secret subtleties 
of his peculiar mentality, that he might have gone too far. But no; he 
soon perceived that this was not the case. 

‘*Oh, Louis,” she commenced, in straits for speech because of her recur- 
rent sobs, ‘‘I—I did not mean to—to speak like that! Oh, pray, forgive 
me—pray do, this once! It all came from—from my temper—my terrible 
temper; they say that I have one. It—it seemed so—so strangely cruel in 
you to have engaged her. If it had been anyone else I would not have 
minded... You’re—you’re not really going away from me, Louis, hating 
me—despising me! Not really! Oh,no,no! You must not! You shall 
not!” 


a Foe he said, with his hand once more on the door-knob: ‘‘I must 
—and I will.” 

But she darted toward him, and seizing one of his hands between both 
her own, dragged him further back into the room. He let her believe that 
she had accomplished this feat despite his own contrary effort; but in 
reality his strength would far have surpassed hers, if he had chosen to 
use it, 
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‘* Well,” he said, with a mixture of weariness and scorn, ‘‘ what new 
stroke of deceit is this? Are you going to convince me that you’re a better 
actress than I’ve ever yet—?” 

But before he could complete his bitter sentence she had fallen at his feet. 
The act may have been outward melodrama, but the streaming eyes that 
she upturned to his told him of its tremendous inward sincerity. 

As he looked down at her he saw clearly that he had conquered—that 
there would hereafter be only tumultuous concession and passionate 
apology. 

PONS he said to himself, at the same moment, ‘I did not go too far. I 
went just far enough—for Paula Chalcoit.’ 


¥. 


AFTER the funeral of her mother, Miriam continued firm with regard to 
her complete renunciation of Evan. As if aware that he had strained her 
endurance beyond any hope of pardon, he made no approaches to her 
clemency except through Tilly, and even these were tepid in the extreme. 
Tilly merely told her sister that Evan was sorry for his late behavior, and 
desired to have it overlooked. Whereupon Miriam simply shook her head, 
afterward saying in a voice full of frigid repression : 

‘¢ Everything here that belongs to him I will have sent him as soon as 
he lets me know his present address.” 

Tilly gave a nervous laugh. ‘‘I’m afraid he doesn’t himself know what 
that is,” came her answer. ‘‘ It’s more likely to be the gutter than any- 
where else.” 

But Miriam remained quite untouched. Toward Tilly she had scarcely 
a kindlier impulse than toward her unpardonable brother. She expecte:| 
a storm of tearful reproaches when she should announce her intention of 
ceasing to rent the Bleecker Street apartments after a certain date, and 
she was not disappointed. Tilly declared herself to be threatened with a 
most treacherous desertion; she wondered their dead mother did not turn 
in her coffin at the way in which her youngest child would be left to 
starve. 

Miriam gave a dreary smile, at this, and said : 

‘* How can I be deserting one who has long ago defied my authority as 
you have done? There was a time, Tilly, when I would gladly have died 
two deaths to save you from ever being the girl you have become. But 
now I have only one feeling—I want to be as far away from you as possible 
while you are sinking lower and lower. As for poor mother turning in her 
coffin, I can see no reason why any act of injustice against yourself should 
ever make her do that. For years you’ve held her in contempt and avoid- 
ance; it’s hard to think of her, wherever she may be, as concerning herself 
very much about your future mode of living. You can't say, either, that 
I shall leave you to starve. The finery in which you array yourself has 
been paid for, as you’ve more than once angrily told me, by money that 
did not come out of my pocket. Spend less in finery and more in the 
necessaries of life. Of course your salary at the theatre can’t support you 
even as we're living now. But at present you get money by other means. 
Get it that way, then, and spend it less foolishly. There are times when 
I wonder that I have dwelt under the same roof with you thus long, 
especially since you have dared to lay at my door so often and so despi- 
eably the same frightful faults that you commit yourself. I only hope, 
Tilly, that after you and I are separated once and for all, you may realize 
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the quality of the insult you’ve often heaped upon me. This is the second 
of my two chief reasons for breaking up our little household; what the 
first is I need not tell you.” 

Miriam now waited with eagerness her departure on the Californian 
trip. Ina little while Tilly disappeared from the Bleecker Street rooms 
altogether, not returning from the theatre one night, and the next day 
sending a note full of bold insolence, implyjng amid its braggadocio that 
she had found a most efficient means of support hereafter, and that she 
would send in a few days for her wardrobe. = 

She did send, and while Miriam crowded the articles of apparel together 
into a trunk she felt as if their contact were personally poisonous... After 
that she grew still more eager for the beginning of the Californian tour. 

‘I feel,’ she told herself, ‘that it would be delightful never to see New 
York again. In quitting it I leave behind me nothing but hateful mem- 
ories. Still, I must return some day, no doubt. May it be far distant ! 
And yet I’ve no right even to such a hope as that !’ 

Was she thinking of that potentiality which occurs to every pure un- 
wedded woman of her comparative youth, whom love has yet left unthralled 
by his tender sorceries? For thus far, as we know, she had never told her 
heart that any man was exceptionally dear to her. In resisting temptation 
she had perhaps woven the chain-work of her defensive armor a little too 
tight. Certain men whom she had known in the past had impressed, inter- 
ested, or charmed her. But the clock of love had not yet struck for her 
the fatal hour with its one golden note. Not that she was precisely wait- 
ing for it to strike. She had perhaps forgotten to wait. Women with 
prosaic absorptions and distractions like hers very often do forget to 
wait. 

Matarand had quietly assured her that Paula would present no difficulty 
in the way of her becoming a member of his Californian company. These 
tidings gave her a sense of relief, and yet she felt occasionally puzzled and 
perturbed by them. ‘‘ Paula may drop in upon you some day,” the mana- 
ger had said; but a fortnight went by and still no Paula appeared. 
Miriam was very busy herself, during this period, with the whims and 
oddities of dressmakers and costumers. Most probably, she concluded, 
Paula was busier still. Question Matarand as she would, he remained 
civilly impenetrable. Meanwhile he had authorized her to order dresses 
for ‘‘ Three Merry Masqueraders,” and had given her both the score and 
libretto of that opera, with her own part in it clearly written out for prac- 
tical use in the coming San Francisco rehearsal. 

‘*The part pleases me as well as anything of the same kind I have ever 
seen,” she told Matarand one day. ‘‘ It is blithesome without being either 
hoydenish or silly, and that means a great deal nowadays in comic opera 
... But I can’t help fancying that Paula must have let it slip between her 
fingers with considerable reluctance. Come, now, be frank with me: did 
she not ?” 

Matarand shook his head with a gentle simulation of innocence. ‘‘ Did 
she want to do the Archduchess ?. . . Paula?” he replied, with absent, care- 
less voice. ‘‘ Well, she expected it, and seemed a trifle surprised when I 
told her I would give it to you. But then she has those other parts, you 
know, already allotted her, and it takes her such an age to learn anything 
new, and... No, I imagine she cares very little, one way or the other.” 

All this was the acme of dexterous deception on Matarand’s part, but 
still Miriam, who had long ago read him about as penetratively as any 
woman he had ever met, was somehow ill-satisfied with his answer. She 
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had heard stories, before now, of Paula having behaved like a tigress on 
less provocation than that which had been offered in the present instance. 

‘*Didn’t you say,” she asked of Matarand, ‘‘ that Paula would come and 
see me soon ?” 

‘*Yes. I supposed she would. But if she does not it will be because 
she is so occupied just now...so greatly occupied and bothered, you 
understand, by the mighty question of fits, misfits, and alterations. You 
know how that is.” " 

Yes, Miriam knew how that was. But she wondered why Matarand did 
not suggest that she herself should go to Paula, since that lady did not 
come to her. 

More days went by, and still Paula did not come. At last Miriam made 
up her mind that they were to meet at the railway-station, and not pre- 
viously. This turned out to be true. They did meet at the railway- 
station, only a little while before the cars started. 

Paula looked very handsome then, in her tailor-made travelling-suit, 
but she seemed too flurried about twenty little trifles to give Miriam more 
than a passing smile and a faint pressure of the hand. 

In reality she had been passing through a period of torment ever since 
her recorded passionate interview with Matarand on the day of Mrs. Ba- 
lestier’s funeral. There is always danger in such a hatred as that which she 
now felt for Miriam, when it is harbored by a nature wholly undisciplined. 
Paula had grown up in the most ill-trained and wilding way. Ata very 
early age she had played childish characters in spectacular English panto- 
mimes and burlesques. Before it had ever occurred to her that a mother 
and father could be of the least educational and restrictive use, one of 
these parents had drank himself into his grave and the other had killed 
herself by bending through years from ten to twelve hours at a stretch over 
her needle. Paula had brothers and sisters of whom she knew nothing; 
some of them might even now be akin to the lowest life of London. She 
had come here in a roving, devil-may-care mood, had made a ‘‘ hit,” and 
had remained. She had never truly cared for any man until she met Louis 
Matarand. It had been pleasant to have her bills paid for her, and to 
sparkle with a new necklace or brooch every week. Some of her admirers 
she had found abominable; others she had liked with a cordial comradery; 
still others, perhaps, had been too rich and too liberal for her to think of 
them except as human money-bags with a most facile string. As regarded 
Matarand, however, it had been radically different. The vital thrill of 
sentiment had wakened in her breast beneath his gaze. He had enmeshed 
her by his odd fascinations almost before she was aware of it. She had 
heard of his many former gallantries; to one of Paula’s kind that paved 
with curiosity the path of acquaintanceship. She had soon witnessed and 
acknowledged in him, too, a coercive power that curiously enticed her; she 
liked men with force in their souls, even if it were the force of a brute, 
just as some women like men of muscle, even though it be the muscle of a 
prize-fighter. Then had come love, abrupt, irresistible, dominating. As 
we know, Paula had made up her mind that she could and had best marry 
Matarand. To go with him to San Francisco would aid this plan in one 
cogent manner: it would take him away from Miriam, and keep him away 
from her for at least a few months. The announcement that Paula was 
afterward destined to hear from the lips of him whom she loved had 
wrought in her a spiritual havoc that sometimes terrified herself. ‘I could 
kill Miriam,’ she had repeatedly said to her own thoughts; ‘I could kill 
her, and not feel much remorse afterward. I think I would kill her, too, 
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if there were a way of my doing it without being discovered.’ She read 
only the trashiest fiction when she did read, and it is probable that for this 
reason her emotions with respect to Miriam wore lurider tinges. At once 
she had been thrown by Matarand into a jealous frenzy. His conquest 
over her had been complete as far as it went; it had ended in an unre- 
served surrender. And yet the after-thought with Paula had proved a 
secret revolt no less fierce than continuous. To-day, what Miriam had sup- 
posed the abstraction born of hurry, was a ruse to conceal her dire inward 
disarray. 

The train had started before Miriam perceived just which seat Paula had 
taken in the drawing-room car where nearly all Matarand’s company had 
congregated. It was a good distance away from her own. The hour was 
still early, and they had more than half the day before them. They were 
to travel all night, besides. Miriam decided that as Paula and she would 
soon meet one another still more directly and intimately than they had yet 
done, it might be well to let a certain time elapse until some natural cur- 
rent of events drew them together. Paula, always luxurious, had brought 
amaid. Miriam had dispensed with one, not because her salary would 
have failed to permit the expenditure so much as because she desired to 
practise prudent economy and wait until her journey was ended before she 
engaged the servant who would then become a necessity and not a mere 
pleasant convenience. 

After a little while she saw that Matarand had seated himself beside 
Paula and was holding what appeared to be a rather earnest conversation 
with her. Once or twice his companion bit her lip and seemed nettled. 
Then an actor and an actress whom she knew joined Miriam, and she for- 
got during quite a while to mark whether Matarand had changed his seat or 
not. By about one o’clock luncheon was served on the same car in which 
she sat, and then both Paula and Matarand approached her and partook of 
the light meal in her society. It soon occurred to her that the former was 
exceedingly gay and friendly. Miriam had always detested sleeping on 
trains, and now declared that she felt confident of passing a wretchedly 
wakeful night. Paula merrily rallied her on this weakness. ‘‘I sleep 
like a top always,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ and haven’t a bit of patience with the 
people who don't.” 

‘*That’s uncharitable,” said Matarand, as he ate a piece of cold chicken. 

‘Oh, I’m never uncharitable, am I?” Paula said, appealing to Miriam. 

‘¢You ?” replied Miriam, smiling. ‘‘No, I should fancy not... Still, I 
don’t know you quite well enough to judge,” she added. And then, see- 
ing a slight cloud cross Paula’s face, she regretted her own rather crude- 
sounding frankness and went on, with a ring of apology in her tones: ‘‘ At 
least, we have never travelled together till now; but I feel sure I shall soon 
find you charity itself.” 

Paula’s mirthful demeanor did not abate. Occasionally it had a forced 
tone, however. Afterward she went back to her former seat again, but 
Matarand did not follow her. He remained with Miriam all the rest of the 
day until dinner was served. We human beings will often seize the 
strangest occasions for what we have had the amplest opportunity of 
doing a hundred times before. Perhaps the very novelty of their surround- 
ings wrought its effect upon Matarand. Till then he had never been with 
Miriam, like this, in a whirling train. Sitting on the same seat with her- 
self and so near her that her garments touched his and the motions of her 
limbs were not seldom palpably sentient to him, he told himself that no 
other woman lived who could so masterfully thrill and sway him as she. 
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Their talk was aimless enough for quite a while, and then Miriam said that 
she was more glad to leave New York than she had ever before been in ail 
her professional wanderings. 

‘You don’t mean that you would like never to go back ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘tI do mean that.” 

There was a little silence and then he said, his voice pitched in so deft a 
key that it floated with a mellow effect to her through the clamors of the 
wheel-smitten rails below them: 

‘* New York, recollect, is my headquarters. I must stop there most of 
the a. And what under heavens would I do if you were always away 
from it?’ 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Miriam, and she gave to her response 
that kind of coldness which has not the least lambent play of coquetry. 

‘*T know!” he cried. ‘‘I should feel like going mad. I needn’t say 
why, either. You know well enough why. You know that I love you to 
distraction.” 

She made him no answer, but sat with drooped eyes while he stared into 
her face with sidelong ones. Perhaps another pair of eyes watched him as 
he did so from a further part of the car. 

‘*T sometimes think,” he went on, ‘‘ that your being here as you are is 
an outrage.” 

She started. ‘‘ Being here ?” she repeated surprisedly. 

‘* Yes; here in my company—among these women. There’s not one of 
them like you. Of course you understand what I mean. And then... 
Paula. Why, there’s a perfect gulf between you two, and one that ought 
never to be bridged. Now, Miriam, it would so alter matters—it would 
put you in such totally new relations toward all of them—it would define 
you, explain you, fortify you so completely for the rest of your trip—aye, 
and for the rest of your lifetime, too, I hope, if you’d be my wife to-mor- 
row when we got to—” 

‘* No, no,” Miriam broke in. 

know it’s sudden, but —” 

‘*Please never mention it again !” 

‘** Never again? You mean, then, that apart from marrying me to-mor- 
row you'll never marry me at all?” 

‘* Yes,” she returned, while her cheeks burnt so that she knew the glow 
in them must be visible as well; ‘‘ yes, I do mean that. I can’t be your 
wife. I don’t care for you in any such way. I hope we'll always be good 
friends, but—” 

Some hot and strong oaths left him as he hastily rose. This touch of the 
brute in him did not amaze Miriam. She was prepared for it nearly 


always; she had seen it before; it was what Paula liked in him—the out- 


ward veneer of the gentleman with an inwardness half bohemian and half 
blackguard. 

He dined with Paula, and Miriam dined with two or three other members 
of the company. But Paula found him unwontedly dull. She ordered 
champagne on her own account, and made him drink some of it. But even 
that headiest of beverages put no spark of vivacity into him. Meanwhile 
she herself drank copiously of the wine, which soon had the effect of giving 
her an interrogatory boldness quite foreign to her usual dealings with 
Matarand. She had been tingling with jealousy for hours, and she now 
asked her companion what he had said in such a lover-like fashion to Mir- 
iam, and why the latter had blushed in so rosy a style just before he sud- 
denly got up and left her. To this double-barrelled sort of question Mata- 
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rand returned an almost sullen answer, which incensed Paula to such an 
extent that she gibingly shot out at him these words, in a voice by no 
means guarded as to its inflections: 

‘* Oh, perhaps you were asking her to marry you and she was refusing. 
It looked as if it night be something just like that !” 

She could hardly have said a more wounding and embittering thing to 
Matarand at that particular moment. A little while later he ees. perhaps 
not have minded the remark half so much as now. His obstinate and 
intrepid spirit would have assured him that Miriam could sooner or later 
be won. He was not a man to either wish or attempt the impossible— 
vouloir prendre la lune avec les dents. But when he made up his mind 
that something which he craved was really within reach, then those deter- 
vent forces that kept him from the winning of it must indeed be vigorous. 

Keenly angered at present, however, by Paula’s speech, he quitted her 
soon after she had made it, and spent the rest of the evening till past bed- 
time in some other car. It was no satisfaction for Paula to observe that 
he had not gone near Miriam again. Theirs had doubtless been a lovers’ 
quarrel, she self-tormentingly told her thoughts, and to-morrow would 
bring forth the sunshine for both of them brighter than ever. 

To-morrow ! 

She softly repeated that word to herself as she sat quiescent in the hurt- 
ling train, with a book in her lap from which she did not read, though 
there Was an opportune lamp just overhead. To-morrow! What if Miriam 
Balestier never saw it? What if they were to wake and simply find her 
gone, and slowly afterward find it all out (as much as a mere mangled 
shape could show them !) and guess that it had been suicide? 

It was curious how Paula mixed up the romantic tales that she had read 
with the ghastly deed that she now brooded over. The very phrases of 
melodrama would pass through her meditations. She would think of Mir- 
iam as of one who had ‘‘ dashed the cup of bliss” from her lips—who had 
‘‘eome between” herself and Matarand—who should be made to ‘‘ cower 
like a guilty thing” before her own vengeful wrath. This may have been 
fustian, but a very serious throb and tremor underlay it. A witty French- 
man—I believe it is Gautier—somewhere speaks of his hero or heroine as 
‘«nullement susceptible de jalousie et autres préjugés gothiques.” To have 
seen Paula’s face during those hours before bed-time, while she sat with it 
in shadow and watched the dusky landscape outside spin past her window, 
would not have been to call jealousy a Gothic prejudice. In the cool sky 
of latter August reigned a full moon, flooding hill and vale, meadow and 
woodland. But the blurred square at which Paula gazed was not unlike 
an old piece of faded silvery brocade. Now and then some pool or stream 
would lend it a sharper flash, like that of a thread less tarnished than the 
others. Now and then it would show a fleeting spot, red as though made 
by a drop of blood. But this was only the antic freak of a fevered brain. 
Paula kept morbidly fancying that she could just catch the dimmest 
glimpses, and no more, of a shattered, bleeding shape flung prone to earth 
somewhere out there in the eerie moonlight. 

Meanwhile Miriam sat reflecting on Matarand’s recent symptoms of rage, 
and asking herself whether they were destined to cast a discomforting 
gloom over the entire tour. There were moments when she felt affright 
pull like a cold hand at her heart. What if the indomitable will of this 
man should force her, almost as if by some magnetic potency, to become 
his wife? She had heard of such uncanny influences being used, but had 
scoffed at them as the babble of dreamers. Yet now she felt stirred with 
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an insidious dread of Matarand’s dogged will-power. She had seen it push 
a path toward achieved purpose more than once, and across barriers that 
bristled with impediment. 

‘I will go into my sleeping-berth and lie down,’ she decided, after a little 
while. ‘I may not sleep a wink for hours, but I will lie there and get rest 
boom ag else. Perhaps by to-morrow I shall be glad I didn’t stay up 

er.’ 

She had no difficulty in finding her place of repose. The attendant, as 
usual in this country, was courtesy itself. She undressed but partially, 
having always had an ungovernable aversion to robing herself for the 
night on a train as she would have done at home to enter her own bed. 
A sense of emergency, of hovering jeopardy, was always alert in her on 
occasions like the present. She placed a pair of toilet-slippers where she 
could thrust her feet into them at an instant’s notice, if necessary, and clad 
herself in a loose wrapper that no doubt suggested greater déshabillé than 
it really revealed. After lying down she heard a number of other per- 
sons enter the car, and knew that they were being shown to their various 
compartments. Once it struck her that she distinctly heard Paula’s voice. 

‘It must be quite late,’ she concluded, after what seemed at least two 
hours more. She began to have an odd suspicion that she had been a little 
asleep of late, though notemuch. There was a sentence which the rattling, 
banging train had been repeating to her over and over again, but she didn’t 
recollect, just now, what the sentence was; and this certainly looked like 
a pretty suspicious sign. Perhaps, she found herself musing, this not 
sleeping a wink was delusion, and in reality she slept a good deal more 
than she imagined. .. What was that phrase that she had forgotten, and 
that the train had seemed to shout at her for such a small eternity? Oh, 
yes; she remembered! It was from a very angry and giant-throated Louis 
Matarand, who had kept roaring to her: ‘‘ Pll make you marry me, as sure 
as fate,” till the rhythm and lilt of the menacing words must have acted 
like a sort of sinister lullaby. 

But what were those discords there underneath saying now? Or had it 
been a real voice, this time. 

‘* Miriam.” 

She started up. The curtains of her compartment were slightly with- 
drawn. A face gleamed in the aperture thus made. She recognized it 
immediately, though her heart had given several weakening bounds before 
she had become certain whether this midnight summons meant myth or 
fact. 

‘*Paula!” she now exclaimed, and the next moment a strong and 
strangely cold hand caught hers. 

‘‘Yes, Miriam, dear, it’s I. I’m so wretchedly ill.” 

‘“*Oh, my head just opens and shuts. I suppose it’s that champagne I 
drank at dinner—I must have taken too much. My maid’s fast asleep and 
I can’t wake her. You have on a wrapper, haven’t you? I recollected 
you said you never undressed much on the train at night.” 

Paula came to a pause. The cold clasp of her hand still continued. She 
had bowed her head, so that her face was all in heavy shadow; the pain in 
her head might easily have accounted for this posture. 

‘-TIs there anything I can do for you?” Miriam asked. ‘‘I'll do any- 
thing you think best.” Here she groped for her slippers with both feet, 
soon securing them. ‘‘ You've smelling-salts, of course. If not, I—” 

‘*Oh, Miriam, I want ai7v. This car stifles me.” 
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‘Yes, it is warm—wretchedly warm, in fact. But—” 

‘¢Oh, I’ve an idea, Miriam! I want to go out on the platform and stand 
there just a few minutes and let the cool wind play on my forehead and 
temples. But I’m afraid of getting dizzy if I go alone. I do so wish 
you’d go with me. It seems horridly selfish of me to ask you. But you're 
not afraid to go, are you? And I’m certain it would give me swch relief !” 

There was no resisting an appeal thus piteously urged. Besides, Miriam 
had no fear of the little performance that was now proposed to her. 
What, indeed, was there to fear in standing on a car-platform and getting 
fresh air, even though the hour were midnight or long past it ? 

‘‘Tll go with you, of course,” she said cheerfully. ‘‘1’d like some air 
myself, Paula. And it might do your head good; there’s no mistake about 
that.” She had risen, now, and slipped a hand into Paula’s arm. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she went on, ‘‘ how can you ever take much champagne? A glass or two 
is all anyone needs... Why, Paula, you’re trembling so!” 

Yes.” 

Are you cold 2” 

‘*No—no. It’s nervousness; that’s all. Don’t mind it, Miriam; it’s 
nothing. . . You're so good to come with me.” 

They were gliding through the shrouded-looking car as these words fell 
from Paula. The effect of them was hardly stimulative; there seemed to 
Miriam danger in going out upon the platform with anyone who trembled 
like that. Still, she let Paula hurry her onward. The attendant who should 
have been on the watch was not visible. It was so late, and the car had 
long been wrapped in such repose, that possibly a little stolen sleep had 
offered attractions too tempting. 

Paula at length opened the door. A blast of air, deliciously refreshing, 
smote both of their faces. Miriam stood still, but Paula moved forward, 
and as she did so caught Miriam’s hand. 

‘*Come further . . . come out.” 

+ Nox Paula; this will do.” 

‘Why, you’re not afraid, are you? I don’t feel as dizzy as I thought I 
would.” 

Paula !” 

Miriam uttered this word more in astonishment than fright. She had 
suddenly been dragged through the doorway with a violence that nearly 
dislocated her wrist. The door clanged behind her, but its noise was 
drowned in still higher clamors. She was fairly out on the platform, now, 
with not more than a foot or two between herself and its edge. The pale- 
glimmering country reeled past on either side. In the rushing wind, with 
her ears assaulted by wild discords, Miriam felt for an instant like shriek- 
ing out from terror. Then this tendency died, for she perceived that 
Paula had contrived to cut off her passage back into the car. An 
enfeebling numbness now seized her. She saw that she could not get 
back without this woman willed it, that her commanding figure most 
effectually barred the way. For the first time suspicion caught hold of 
Miriam, and seemed turning her into stone. 

“ Paula.” she faltered, pathetically trying not to show fear, CT ek 
do not find it pleasant out here. Let me go in, please. . 

‘You shan’t go in!” Paula returned, and in anotker moment Miriam 
felt her hands pinioned at either side with a grip of great vigor. ‘‘ You 
shan’t ever go in again. You know why I’m doing this; you must know.” 

Miriam’s reason darted at the one possible explanation of the fiendish 
act that was being hinted. 
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‘‘Paula,” she gasped, struggling with the tense fingers that clung like 
snakes of steel to her wrists, ‘‘ Paula, if—if you mean anything about 
Louis Matarand, I—I don’t care for him and—and never shall. I—I swear 
to you, Paula, that this is true! . .” 

‘*T do mean just this about Louis Matarand,” sped from Paula. She 
looked like some gloriously handsome devil as she stood there with murder 
in her livid eyes, murder in her stormful brows and tense-held lips. ‘I 
mean, Miriam Balestier, that he—” 

But that sentence was never ended. Paula’s face became on a sudden 
filled with horror. She was staring at something across Miriam's shoulder, 
and as the spell of it snared her dilated gaze, either clutching hand relaxed. 
She recoiled with a smothered cry, and then Miriam grew aware that the 
platform on which they both stood was sinking as if into the bowels of the 
earth 


A second or two more and crash followed crash. Miriam had the sensa- 
tion of being snatched up by the hand of some Titan and flung headlong 
for a merciless distance, while all around her ruin and uproar made one 
dizzying whirl. It was chaos come again. You might have thought that 
our globe, as it spun at terrific speed round the sun, had struck another 
globe and gone plunging to annihilation from the shock. Miriam had 
some such fancy; it seemed to her as if the horrible cracking and splitting 
would never cease, and that death arrive for her which was fated at last 
toend all. She had slid here, been tossed there; falling weights had 
grazed her, fire in serpents had hissed past her; she had even been smitten 
on the head most sharply, and something warm and moist which must have 
been blood had bathed her face. . . But finally a sort of silence had en- 
sued, all the ghastlier because broken by wails and shrieks that grew 
louder and fiercer and more auguishful minute by minute. Miriam knew 
that she was lying somewhere, hemmed in by huge masses of wreckage, 
but weakly wondered why it was that she should be conscious at all when 
she had no strength even to move an inch. Then she longed to have all 
mental power blotted out because those voices rang as if they rose from 
lost souls in hell and it was torture to lie and hearken their ravings and 
lamentations. 

Then, very suddenly, darkness. It might have been the darkness of 
death, since between swooning and death is the difference only of degree. 


VI. 


Ir was not death. Miriam awoke, after a certain time. She was still 
lying in the same place and position as when her wits had fled. But she 
could see the moon shining through an enormous rift in the surrounding 
timbers. Three or four dark forms were near her, and one of them was 
bending over her so that she discerned a pale, anxious face and a pair of 
strained, peering eyes. 

‘¢Oh, those poor people!” she murmured, in a light-headed, rambling 
way. ‘*‘How they do moan and cry, don’t they? Can’t they be helped ? 
Can’t they be helped ?” 

‘‘Everything is being done that can be done,” said the man who was 
bending over her. ‘‘ How do you feel? Do you think you are much 
hurt 

little. . I don’t know. . perhaps a good deal ... It’s my head, I 
think.” 

‘*Can you rise if we help you ?” 
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“Yes... at least, Pll try...” Here she made a slight effort and im- 
mediately fainted once more. Her second swoon lasted very much longer 
than the first had done. 

But afterward she remembered that as she lifted her head she saw the 
form of a woman lying only a short distance away, with the most fright- 
fully mangled look about the bosom and arms. These had literally been 
crushed to a bloody pulp, so that all human semblance had left them. 
But the woman’s face, marvellously beautiful in the moonlight and unim- 
paired in death by the slightest scratch, was that of Paula. The whims of 
what we call circumstance are wholly unconnected with anything like 
justice, vengeance, or punishment. Paula Chalcott must have died with 
scarcely a pang; and yet on every side were others who still writhed in the 
most unspeakable torments. 

The accident had proved one of those horrors for which it would appear 
that science has yet been able to find no remedy of prevention. A bridge 
spanning a chasm nearly three hundred feet high had given way and pre- 
cipitated earthward a train of twelve cars going at the rate of almost forty 
miles an hour. The result had been appalling. One car was tumbled on 
another, like a child’s blocks when he is tired of playing with them. 
Except three or four that were given up to freight, they were all packed 
with human beings. The number of instantaneous deaths made people 
shudder the next morning over their coffee and rolls; but the number of 
those who would rather have died instantaneously than linger as they did 
far exceeded it. That sly demon, the railway lamp, soon infernally began 
to make itself felt among the splintered bulks, where living creatures lay 
in every phase of agony. As they writhed and quivered in efforts to rid 
their ground and crunched limbs from the causes of such mutilation. slowly 
but with a frightful certainty they would see tongues of fire lapping the 
blood all about them, and realize that their pain had not yet found the 
limit of what it could endure—that their gashes could yet be scorched, 
their gory stumps be seared, while they, powerless to perish, clenched their 
teeth in impotent disgust at the churlish delays of death. 

Compassionate spirits among the survivors went about with all aid 
which the time and place allowed them to minister. Telegrams for phy- 
sicians and other equally material means of help were sent in every direc- 
tion from the little neighboring town. But active zeal in behalf of the 
sufferers more than once reached the pass of splendid heroism. A pes- 
simist would have gazed aghast at the man who had himself lowered 
with ropes into a black hole whence yells were ringing and across whose 
murky gloom forked flames were every instant thrust. Lifting some 
mangled fellow-being in his arms, he would signal for the watchers above 
him to pull him up from those unspeakable depths. Again and again was 
the superb act repeated, until this new Hercules, who had dared the portals 
of a new hell. sank back exhausted with singed hair and beard, no longer 
able to re-enter the dolorous pit. 

In another case a man incapable of moving his body an inch heard the 
wails of his friend below him. amid a pile of half-burned lumber. He 
reached through a cavity his arm from which the hand had been torn, 
- bade his friend seize it, cling to it, and so drag himself forth to 

iberty. 

Still another unfortunate. crawling toward a place of refuge from the 
swift and greedy flames, perceived that a late fellow-passenger, more 
wounded even than he was, had almost reached the narrow aperture. 
**Go,” he said, pausing; there was not room for two, and every second 
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counted. The other obeyed him, and he remained inside the fiery trap, to 
die there. : 

But the night saw darker scenes of hideous demoralization, of avid self- 
ishness. Every victim of the calamity was not sublime, and some were 
sadly the reverse. When the pessimist affirms that worship of the ego 
dominates mankind, it needs all the courage of one’s opposite convictions 
to contradict him. When he declares that there are no men in the world 
who have not escaped from the tyranny of self, he has been guilty of a silli- 
ness which is not worth either denial or challenge. He, perhaps, would 
have smiled grimly at the man who, saved himself, looked upon his young 
wife among those excavated corpses that were ranged side by side in the 
white mockery of the moonlight. This man stood musing for a little while 
near the woman he loved; then he drew a pistol from his pocket and blew 
out his brains. 

All this drama of blood and misery failed of being witnessed by Miriam 
Balestier. Fainting as she did for a second time just after she had seen 
the dead body of Paula, it may be said of her that this swoon preluded a 
long period of total unconsciousness, during which the mind secured 
dreamy and disconnected impressions, vague as objects viewed by a diver 
in his subaqueous roamings. 

But the shadows at last became substance. She found herself lying, one 
morning, in a dim room, with white, ethereal-looking curtains. The cur- 
tains had knots of rose-colored ribbon where they were looped back from 
the windows. An odor of flowers floated to her; she could not tell what 
flowers they were, though she had a vague sense that they belonged to 
autumn and were of a kind she had once known and loved. 

Something else floated to her in a little while, and it might almost have 
been this odor incarnated, so delicate was the impression of beauty that it 
conveyed. Still, as the shapes of girls go, you could not have called this 
one too airily slender. Her face, however, with larkspur eyes and a 
childish mouth, just suited her rather frail body by the spirituality of its 
lines and tinting. She had heavy burnished hair that grew a sombre gold 
before you could quite be sure that it was an oak-leaf brown, and she wore 
it banded and coiled with so charming a negligence as to look as if the 
breeze which blew against the light curtains from outside had been serv- 
ing for her haphazard cotffewr. 

‘*Tt makes me smile to watch you,” presently murmured Miriam. Her 
own voice to her own ears bore a sound both unfamiliar and fatigued. 
‘* But I suppose,” she went on, with the rambling aimlessness of the sick, 
‘that I smile because you smile. It must be that, mustn’t it ?” 

The girl touched the folds of her night-dress with a hand white and fragile 
as a spray of field-daisies. ‘‘ People say that I smile too much. That is, 
Cecil does.” 

‘*Tell Cecil he’s all wrong,” replied Miriam, and afterward she forgot 
what she was going to add, but just then heard one of the most musical 
voices that she had ever listened to—a voice that seemed to have in it the 
soul of all chaste feminine refinement—saying: 

‘*My dear Sylvia, = should not have let her speak yet. It is still toe 
soon. You heard what Dr. Grantley said this morning.” 


‘*But, mamma,” said Sylvia, ‘‘she spoke to me first, and I only an- 
swered her...” 

Then, through a sort of mist, Miriam saw a lady with gray hair that fell — 
in two big, soft curls at either side of her face, and with a look as if both 
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and suffering had been struggling for years in her heart and neither 
ad quite gained the mastery. 

‘¢ She seems a great deal better,” said the lady, and then Miriam knew 
it was she who had the lovely voice. 

After that our invalid dozed away and dreamed all kinds of queer 
dreams. one of which she confused with reality. Foronacertain morning, 
when the girl called Sylvia stopped at her bedside, she began with a little 
querulous touch in her tones: 

‘* You told Cecil that I said he was all wrong, * and now you see what has 
happened. He’s been trying to bite me.” 

‘*To bite you?” exclaimed Sylvia, with her face all one little sun of 
mirth. 

‘* My dear,” instantly said the lady with the lovely voice, coming up 
and gently pushing Sylvia aside, ‘‘ you have been dreaming. . that is all. 
Cecil isn’t a dog; he’s a grown man.” 

‘* And a rather big one,” cried Sylvia, merrily as a chime of bells. 

It was nearly a fortnight after this that Miriam met the object of her 
droll hallucination. She was sitting in Mrs. Atherton’s room in a great 
chair near an open window, one balmy, hazy September morning. The 
meadows not far away were all a saffron sea of golden-rods, and farther on 
rose the undulant, smoky-blue contour of low-lying hills. The sky was 
like azure velvet for softness and mistful dulness, and a wind odorous with 
bo death-doomed or dying flowers of autumn played through the peace- 
ful room. 

‘*This is my nephew, Mr. Broadstaffe,” said Mrs. Atherton; and at once 
a large man with a close-cropped chestnut beard and gray soldierly eyes 
came and sat down beside her. Miriam had never had very much experi- 
ence in gentlemen, but she had known her father and remembered him 
well. Despite the rough clothes that Mr. Ceeil Broadstaffe had on, she 
saw in his mien, even if she had not heard in his manner of speech, that 
cultivation which made itself as quick of discovery as a ray is to strike the 
retina, 

‘*T feel as if I had known you a good while, Miss Bostwick,” he said, 
with great kindliness; ‘‘and yet this is only our second meeting.” 

‘* Our second, Mr. Broadstaffe? Oh, yes ; you mean that terrible night.” 
She let her eyes dwell upon his face while she thus spoke; he thought how 
dark she was, and of how he had never seen any woman half so handsome 
as she who was at the same time so uncompromisingly dark. Her illness 
had not made her much thinner; it had been a malady of the brain, men- 
acing reason more immediately than life. She had a knot of purple asters 
in her bosom, given ber by Sylvia a brief while ago ; their feathery and 
royal-colored blooms brought out her dusky beauty as few others could 
have done. She wore a slight, melancholy smile as she went on speaking. 
‘*It was a terrible night, was it not? If I lived to be a thousand years old 
I should not forget it.” 

‘* Ah, Miss Bostwick, you saw very little of what it really was. You were 
spared by being unconscious.’ 

“True !.. And how fortunate that I should have been brought here! I, 
the only one!” 

“‘T had to fight hard for you,” he said, a twinkle coming into his eye. 
‘* You see, I got there rather late; we're several miles from the place, here 
at Grassborough. Some of our neighbors had got there as late as I, or 
later. You were the last wounded passenger who hadn’t been borne away 
in Samaritan triumph by somebody. The good repute of poor Grassborough 
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was threatened; it would never have done for our village to be the only one 
in a circuit of ten miles or so that had no tangible proof of its having be- 
haved with compassion. But after you'd been donated to Grassborough 
there came a most trying moment. Who was to get you? Two of our 
neighbors gave me a furious glare when I made use of the deliberate false- 
hood that I'd been at the scene of the accident before either of themselves. 
I feared at one time that you would have to be divided into about four 
pieces, so that all of us could go away satisfied . . . I think, really, that 
you would have met some such fate if I hadn’t persevered in my untruth, 
and won the shameful reward of my imaginary promptitude. . . Well, perhaps 
I was no exception to the general rule, as most rewards are gained without 
desert.” 

Not noticing the last little cynic touch, Miriam shook her head and 
laughingly answered: ‘‘ Don’t call me a reward ; call me a punishment.” 
Again she laughed, and looked across one of Cecil Broadstaffe’s large shoul- 
ders at the gentle, patient face of Mrs. Atherton. ‘‘ You seem so irre- 
proachable a little household,” she continued, ‘‘that I can’t think what any 
of you possibly can have done to deserve me.” 

Sylvia slipped up to Miriam and began stroking the waved folds of her 
night-like hair. ‘‘I hate to hear you speak in that way, even if you are 
jesting,” she murmured. ‘* We think you, mamma and J, a real blessing, 
and not a bit one in disguise, either. You've taken us so out of ourselves, 
and then you’ve introduced us, besides, to another such charming ‘self,’ 
whom I needn’t name except by saying that she’s got the blackest and the 
brightest and the sweetest eyes in all the world.” Here Sylvia, like the 
mixture of child and woman that she was, abruptly stooped and kissed 
Miriam on either cheek. 

‘*T suppose, Sylvia,” said Cecil Broadstaffe dryly, ‘‘ that ‘mamma and I’ 
are the only ones whom you would permit to endorse your last statement, 
and that the opinions of outsiders are not wanted.” 

‘*Tf you refer to Miss Bostwick’s enchanting eyes,” cried Sylvia, as she 
looked swiftly from her cousin’s face to Miriam's, ‘‘ why, of course you may 
tell her so, too, Cecil. But you mustn’t embarrass her. You know you're 
still but a slight acquaintance ; you’re not like mamma and myself, who 
count among her old friends. And recollect how Dr. Grantley said she 
must live for some time yet as quietly as possible.” 

‘* Would you find it too agitating a matter,” asked Cecil of Miriam, in 
the same tones he had lately used, ‘* if I should venture to repeat the pleas- 
ant personal verdict that my cousin has passed upon you ?” 

‘* Decidedly I should,” laughed Miriam. ‘‘I don’t know whether the 
doctor gave positive orders or not that I should be kept from blushing, but 
I feel sure its effects would just now prove very injurious. And then,” she 
added, glancing toward Sylvia, ‘“‘ how can I be certain that no jealous pangs 
might come of such a proceeding ?” 

‘* Jealousy ?” said Sylvia, opening her limpid blue eyes very widely: ‘‘ 1 
don’t know what it means. I sometimes think I'd like Cecil to give mea 
twinge or two of it, merely for the purpose of learning.” 

‘* Never wish that, Sylvia,” said her mother, with a ring as of involun- 
tary seriousness in her voice. ‘‘ Not that I dread my dear Cecil ever giv- 
ing you the faintest cause to be jealous,” she proceeded, turning a fond 
— upon her nephew, *‘ from the first year of your married life till the 

ast 

‘*My opportunities will be limited,” said Cecil, with a jocose sobriety, 
‘if [ continue to live all my life at Grasshorough.” 
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Sylvia started a little, and then looked at him, prettily remonstrant. 
‘¢ But, Cecil!” she appealed. ‘‘ It’s your wish to live here always, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ provided you never grow tired.” 

‘¢ Ttired if you are not!” retorted Sylvia, as though the idea were too 
absurd for actual discussion. 

Miriam rapidly began to marvel how such innocent juvenility as 
that of Sylvia would form an absorbing sentiment for any man of Cecil 
Broadstaffe's force, experience, and intelligence. She soon discovered that 
all passion was wholly on Sylvia’s side, and that Cecil, with a delightful 
complaisance, permitted himself to be adored. After nearly four years of 
delay the marriage between these two cousins had positively been set down 
for a day in the latter part of the coming October. During one of her 
chats with Mrs. Atherton, that lady had given Miriam a clear enough view 
of how matters lay between Sylvia and Cecil. Mrs. Atherton had come to 
repose a trust in Miriam that sometimes pierced her confidante with self- 
reproach, considering the deceptions that she herself had practised since 
waking up and finding herself in Grassborough. i 

‘¢My nephew’s temperament,” the mother of Sylvia had said, ‘is not 
one, I believe, that will ever trouble him by any extreme sexual ardor. 
He is no longer a very young man; he saw something of life at Har- 
vard, and more during several years passed abroad. He owns a great 
farm here, left him by his father. He has convinced himself that there 
is no happiness on earth like retirement from the feverish turmoils and 
vexations of cities. I came here to live with him five or six years ago, 
bringing Sylvia. It was just after my husband’s death; Sylvia is the only 
child out of six who has been spared tome. Cecil had always been fond of 
me; his mother and I were devoted sisters. At first I never dreamed of 
there being any strong attachment between Sylvia and himself. She had 
always been taught at home, never having spent an hour in school. She 
was like a child when she fell in love with Cecil; she is like a child still. 
— he? why, there are times when I think that he merely lets himself be 
loved.” 

‘¢He must find that very pleasant,” said Miriam, ‘‘in the case of so 
beautiful and winsome a young creature as your daughter.” 

Mrs. Atherton laid one hand on Miriam’s arm. ‘‘ You ean’t imagine, 
Miss Bostwick, how worried and alarmed I become when I reflect on that 
marriage which is to take place next month. If anything should happen 
to show my darling the real truth! If she were to awaken some day and 
find that she had married a man who had never known the actual meaning 
of a passion. And Sylvia has so much passion for him /” 

‘¢ Perhaps it will be enough for them both,” ventured Miriam. 

Mrs. Atherton’s kindly eyes flew over Miriam's face in a questioning way, 
that seemed to ask, ‘‘ Are you quite sincere, or do you merely make sport of 
my anxiety ?’ Then she went on, with her sweetly garrulous manner, like 
that of a person who has hoarded up amid solitude thoughts which there 
is unique relief in now confessing to another: ‘‘ My Sylvia’s love would be 
enough for them both, provided nothing should ever occur. . you will un- 
derstand ?—I need not explain further? .. My brother has a high official 
position at Washington.” She here named her brother's name and men- 
tioned the notable place that he held. ‘‘ He has for some time wanted 
Cecil to go and live with him in the capital—at least to spend a part of the 
winters there. He believes that Cecil would shine in the political world. 
-But my nephew refuses, and I am glad that he does. It may be terribly 
selfish of me, but I am glad, nevertheless. Five others went from me; my 
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Sylvia is all that I have left. I shall die happy indeed if I can once feel 
assured that her future will be one of golden peace !” 

‘Pray Heaven it may!” said Miriam; and from her inmost soul she meant 
the words. 

Constantly, of late, she had been telling herself with pangs of compunc- 
tion that she must undeceive these three generous people. While lying in 
bed, still very feeble both as to body and mind, she had dreaded the dis- 
closure of her real name and profession. There had been atouch of charity 
about her desire to deceive them. ‘Quiet dwellers in the country,’ she had 
thought, ‘ why shock them by letting them know that they have harbored 
a burlesque singer, who hasn’t even the advantage of being specially re- 
markable in her calling? It would only be for a short time, she further 
meditated. .Soon she would return to New York and ‘* look up” Matarand, 
to learn if he were alive or dead. Why mar this placid little idyl by a note 
of harshness? The nephew had not yet appeared, but she already felt his 
influence, his personality, as keenly as if she had met him in the flesh. All 
three, before the end, would cherish that engaging recollection of her which 
they so amply deserved and she would do her best to make them preserve. 
Then she would pass from them and possibly leave behind her almost as 
much gratitude as she took away. She would use those very talents which 
had thus far enabled her to live, in rendering this episode of her sojourn 
one that should cling to their memories like perfume to a garment. In this 
way she would to a certain extent repay their goodness and sweet courtesy; 
for it-was easy to perceive that no more material method (even if she were 
amply enabled to adopt it) would be permitted her. And so, when the first 
polite question was put to her, she had been prepared for this and for all 
that followed. She said that her name was Bostwick—Miriam Bostwick, 
being mindful of the ‘‘ M. B.” that was stitched on one or two articles of 
her underwear. She furthermore said that she was unmarried, and that 
she had been travelling alone to San Francisco. Her mother, she pro- 
ceeded, had recently died, as the mourning-dress in which she had been 
brought to Grassborough would help to indicate. This death had left her 
quite alone in the world, and she had been seeking an unknown relative in 
a western city at the time the accident had occurred. The relative was an 
old lady, reputed to be highly unsocial. ‘‘I had not informed her of my 
coming,” Miriam ended ; ‘‘ I thought I might surprise her into treating me 
civilly when I did come.” 

‘*But you have friends in New York, Miss Bostwick ?” now said Mrs. 
Atherton. ‘‘ Let my daughter or myself write to them in your name at 
once. Pray, do.” 

‘¢Oh, I will not trouble you,” answered Miriam. ‘‘ You have been so 

already ; in a few days longer I can write myself.” 

“Trouble us !” exclaimed Sylvia. ‘‘ Why, you don’t know what a pleas- 
ure it will be for us to write them that you are safe! Will it not be, 
mamma?... And then only think how fearfully anxious about you they 
must be! As soon as you feel like dictating to me I will bring pen, ink, 
and paper and sit beside you while you tell me what and to whom I shall 
write ” 


But Miriam persisted in her own choice of procedure, and at length Mrs. 
Atherton laid a hand on Sylvia’s shoulder and checked the childlike ebul- 
lition of her geniality. ‘‘ Miss Bostwick prefers to write herself, my 
dear,” she said, and Sylvia at once quieted down, with gravity about the 
lips and wistfulness in the eyes, as though disappointment and apology 
were having a struggle for the mastery. As a fact, Miriam afterward put 
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sheets of blank paper into two or three envelopes and addressed them to 
certain imaginary people in New York. 

But now the deception she had practised began to wear in her own eyes 
decidedly more culpable colors. It had become evident that Sylvia had 
conceived the warmest affection for her. Mrs. Atherton had begun to 
mingle friendship with the solicitude she had always evinced. Cecil 
Broadstaffe’s gray, lucid eyes would dwell on her face with fixity that con- 
veyed an idea of his extreme interest though not the vaguest innuendo of 
doubt. It was high time that she either quitted Grassborough, or else, 
during the period of her continued stay, dwelt there without a shadow of 
imposture. ‘Either go away at once,’ her conscience kept repeating to 
her, ‘or remain and tell them the unvarnished truth.’ In a little while 
they would think it strange that those ostensible letters which she had 
despatched had not been noticed by asingle answer. If she stayed, let her 
stay honorably to herself. 

‘I will not stay,’ she at last made up her mind. Now that she knew 
them better there was acutest poignancy of mortification to her in the 
thought of disclosing her deliberate process of deceit —and nearly as much, 
if not quite, in telling them she was Miriam Balestier, comic singer and 
dancer, poseuse and feminine clown for the big, vulgar public. 

‘Yes,’ she decided, one afternoon, ‘I will go to-morrow. I will steal 
off in secret, if I can. Then, later, when I am back in New York, I will 
write them a letter which may or may not disclose the real truth, but 
which I shall fill with my heartfelt thanks for all their kindliness.’ 

That night she went to bed with her resolve firmly taken. 


VIl. 


But the very next morning it chanced that Sylvia came to her and be- 
sought her to remain until the wedding of her cousin and herself. 

‘It’s only three weeks off, now,” pleaded Sylvia. ‘‘ Twenty-one days! 
Why, surely, that’s not a long time to wait, after the many days that you 
have spent here already. Mamma has just told me that she believes you 
intend to fly away from us in a little while. But you must not! You 
must give me your word that you will stay and see me Cecil’s wife. Oh, 
I’m going to be a smart-looking bride, J can tell you! It’s to be a quiet 
wedding, but if there are very few people my dress will show all the bet- 
ter ; don’t you agree with me? I doubt if even Uncle Herbert will come 
on from his place near Washington. He half-promises that he will, but at 
the end he always stays within an hour or two of the White House and 
Congress. We’re to be married in the large front parlor, you know. My 
gown is to be white satin, the plainest of the plain, and I’m to wear 
mamma’s big pearls and the veil that she wore when she was married ages 
ago ; it’s as yellow! Now, you will stay, Miss Bostwick, won't you? I'd 
let you go back to New York for a little while and then return for the 
wedding, if I only could be sure that when you once got away you 
wouldn’t forget all about us.” 

‘*T could never forget all about you, while I had a mind and heart to 
remember anything at all with!” replied Miriam. 

‘So you will stay, will you not? Ah, you don’t answer! We’re all so 
anxious to have you stop over till at least a day after the wedding. And 
Cecil!” Here the larkspur eyes kindled as though a stringent agency of 
inducement had suddenly occurred to their guileless possessor. ‘He has 
taken such a fancy to you! I’ve never seen him so interested in anybody 
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before. He speaks of you when you’re not with us, and sometimes he’s 
actually restless if you’re away too long. But I can understand it per- 
fectly ; mamma and I feel just the same way about you ; you’ve taken us 
all three by storm.” Here Sylvia paused for a moment, with her face all 
sunned by a smile, but her eyes quite pleadingly pensive. ‘‘ And oh, an- 
other reason for your remaining till we're married!” she broke forth. 
“*Tt escaped my recollection till now; I’m glad I recalled it. I mean that 
poor Cecil will enjoy your company so while mamma and I are busy, and 
there is still so much to do before the wedding. You see, out of pure 
charity, mamma gave the making of a certain part of my trousseau to 
some poor persons in the village. But they’re dreadfully slow, besides 
having fallen into some serious mistakes...” And now Sylvia entered 
into closer details of what these mistakes were, and told Miriam that she 
had no doubt her own needle would before long be rather briskly occu- 
pied. ‘‘ Not that we need help those poor people out,” she added, ‘* but 
then we hate to cast aside all they’ve done after seeing bow hard they’ve 
tried and how proud they were to get the order... So, while mamma 
and I are working away, you can make it pleasant for Cecil. You won’t 
find him hard to amuse; he never is when he really likes a person, and 
as I said, he has taken the most decided fancy to you.” 

Miriam somehow felt her determination charmed away from her by this 
dulcet voice. Whatif she did stay and witness the pretty country wed- 
ding of Cecil Broadstaffe and Sylvia? It might make a little oasis of 
memorial freshness amid the hot glare of past and future experiences. 
Provided this almost ideally peaceful household saw nothing strange in 
her reticence regarding herself and in the fact of her receiving no letters 
whatever, why should she deny her own heart the little holiday of gratifi- 
cation that it craved? Hers had been a hard life, at best. She was born 
for just such happiness as she had found here in this spacious old home- 
stead hidden off among these lovely hills, with its wide green lawns, its 
patriarchal willows or elms, and its glassy little lake set between margins 
of murmuring shade. But instead of gaining repose and joy such as a 
home like this could give her, she had forever been forced to breast the 
fret and worry of so forlornly different a fate ! 

More than once, after bolding this interview that has just been chroni- 
cled, she smiled to herself at the perfectly infantile abandonment with 
which Sylvia spoke out le fond de sa pensée to almost any listener. The 
girl was undoubtedly the very pith and kernel of innocence; there was 
nothing at all surprising in her freedom from suspicion or distrust. But 
with her mother and Mr. Broadstaffe it was an opposite affair completely. 
They knew the world, and must some time ago have realized that an odd 
mystery hung about the antecedents of the ‘‘ Miss Bostwick” whom they 
had so graciously treated. And if this were true, why did neither of them 
hint to her that there was a derelict meaning in her persistent silence ? 

Strangely enough, that question was more or less answered for her dur- 
ing the next hour or so. She had strolled ont upon the piazza, and stood 
watching the golden arabesques of sunlight that shimmered restlessly on 
the shadowed grass underneath four magnificent intertangled elms. A 
slight distanee beyond lay the lake, shrouded from view by leafage, but 
with more than one delightful monastic path along its verges and occa- 
sionally a rustic seat or tiny summer-house as well. Still further beyond 
the lake stretched what Miriam had got vaguely to define as ‘‘the farm.” 
She had caught glimpses of some of its amplitudes, and had been led to 
believe that it was thither Cecil Broadstaffe went when he made those 
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long disappearances which were of daily occurrence with him. He had 
made one of them that morning, and suddenly Miriam saw him coming 
up toward her in the sweet breezy gloom below the elms. It was a day 
prodigal in those delicate, balmy winds which make our American Sep- 
tember so enchanting a month, but as Cecil joined Minam on the piazza 
he seemed a little heated. ‘*I've been in the fields with the men, you 
know,” he said, drawing a handkerchief white as snow and of the finest 
cambric swiftly once or twice across his forehead ; ‘‘ you'd be amazed to 
find how hot the sun is, for all this coolness of temperature.” 

They spoke carelessly of the weather, for a little while, and then Cecil 
brought up a chair, insisting that she should sit, and no longer tire her- 
self by standing. 

‘* Does that mean,” said Miriam, ‘‘ that you will seat me comfortably on 
be piazza and then go into the house somewhere after your, treasured 
Sylvia ?” 

fe Not at all,” he said, and went for another chair. ‘‘ A rough farmer 
like myself,” he continued, ‘‘ hardly minds, very often, whether he stands 
or sits.” ; 

** And do you really work in the fields. yourself?’ asked Miriam, when 
he was ensconced at her side. 

‘*Oh, now and then. I’m afraid, though, that I principally do a good 
deal of superfluous overseeing. The men are very resigned about it, how- 
ever ; fairly liberal wages are conducive to that sort of resignation ; and 
then I sometimes have the good-fortune to know almost as much regard- 
ing a certain point as they do themselves. That’s extremely refreshing 
when it happens.” 

‘*You’re running yourself down at a most unjust rate, I’m certain,” 
said Miriam. 

‘*Oh, no; I merely see my own shortcomings. One can’t help it if he 
takes an unbiassed view of himself.” 

‘* Tf you’re so severe to yourself, what must you be to others ?” 

‘*T try always to be fair-minded.” 

Miriam felt an impulse and gave it headway. ‘‘I think you’ve been 
very merciful to me,” she said. 

‘* Merciful ?” he repeated. 

‘*Yes; all three of you.” She kept silent, now, waiting for him to speak 
again, and preferring he should quite break the ice, as it were, with one 
more stout blow, than to do so herself. 

‘* We may have given you a roof to rest and to heal your hurts under,” 
he said, ‘‘ if you call that being merciful. But as for mercy shown you in 
other ways, I can’t agree that this is at all the case.” 

Still Miriam chose to keep silent. Suddenly he turned, scanning her face 
with a look full of somewhat eager inquiry. 

‘“*Do you mean,” he abruptly asked, ‘‘ that we should have wanted to 
learn more of your personal history ?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered, feeling a strange relief that he at last had uttered 
what they both must have felt to be in the thoughts of either. ‘‘I have 
told you so little,” she went on, ‘‘ and yet you trust me. I might be some 
impostor—some.. .” 

He started sharply and then caught her arm for an instant with no . 
slight force. ‘Ah, hush,” he said; ‘* you must not talk like that.” Then 
his fingers relaxed and his hand dropped at his side again. 

A flash, as of passion, had leapt from this bronzed young farmer’s gray 
eyes. Miriam now searched his handsome bearded face; she saw that his 
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lips were parted and his cheeks flushed. She dropped her own eyes. 
From that moment ever afterward it seemed as though some subtle change 
took place in her, trenchant, electric, spiritually moleeular. 

Cecil Broadstaffe went on speaking, but as he did so his voice became 
freighted for her ears with a richer and mellower cadence; and from the 
first she had thought it a voice full of sweet yet virile notes. 

**T don’t just know how my aunt might have taken your silence if it 
had not been for me. Of course Sylvia does not count in the matter; she 
is so artlessly simple about everything that worldly caution could not be 
expected of her. But perhaps Aunt Olive would have used worldly cau- 
tion, or at least been appreciably swayed by it, after your convalescence 
began and you still chose not to speak more than you had already done re- 
garding your own past. I, however, silenced all Aunt Olive’s doubts. I 
suppose you can understand the sort of place I hold in a household like 
ours... I sometimes think that if I told either Sylvia or her mother that 
they could walk on the lake provided they only tried, and that it would be 
advisable for them to try, they would both come home some morning 
drenched to the skin ... Exaggeration aside, they do certainly value my 
opinions and counsels to an astonishing degree...” 

‘* And you employed both for my defence !” Miriam here broke in. ‘‘Ah, 
the mystery is explained! And yet why—?’ She paused, and as their 
eyes again met, her very self-interruption conveyed to him more than 
would have resulted from the completed question. 

He answered this question just as if she had indeed completed it. Per- 
haps he was even unaware that she had not done so. ‘Since the first 
moment I saw you lying there in the moonlight that night, your delirium 
just beginning, the pathos of your situation made all the keener because 
of your beauty and evident youth, I have somehow felt toward you a 
sense of trustfulness, absolute and entire, which no words you could pos- 
sibly speak in corroboration of it would intensify.” 

Miriam’s eyes filled with tears. If she now stretched out her hand or 
not she had no surety afterward; but presently it was clasped in both of 
his, and while she drew it away from the warm, clinging hold with which 
he engirt it she tremulously said: 

‘*Oh, how can I ever thank you enough? Now that I’m stronger I 
realize what it would have been for me, in my nervous weakness of recoy- 
ery, if I had not received just the kindly sympathy and consideration that 
was lavished on me. I should have spoken sooner. I will speak this very 
day. I will tell yow everything. There is not much to tell, after all. But 
I will be frank in saying that for the present I wanted to keep it hidden. 
Not that it compromises me in the least. I swear to you that I have not 
on my name, my honor, my conscience, one blot of the grossly darker sort. 
Sinless I can surely not claim to call myself, but—” 

‘*No, no !” he said, chidingly and yet with a distinct gentleness. ‘‘ You 
must not tell me anything now. I trust you implicitly. Some day here- 
after, when you have the spontaneous wish, you may tell as much as you 
desire. But not to-day..not to-day. I would not seem to wring from 
you a word—a syllable.” 

‘“*You would not be wringing it from me.” she began; ‘‘I—” 

‘‘Very well. Tell me, then, to-morrow if you please. Or the next day 


” —or never, if you prefer. I am not anxious to learn what it would doubt- 


less pain you to impart.” 
‘** How do you know that it would pain me?” she queried suspiciously. 
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‘‘Did I say anything of—of that character in my delirium? A hundred 
times I have wanted to ask Sylvia or your aunt what I did say...” 

‘* You spoke of a brother you had ill-treated you—struck you, I think. 
The rest they could not make out; it was a wild jumble about music and 
the theatre and some one who was trying to kill you,—whether your 
brother or not, it was also impossible to discover. . .” 

‘So,’ Miriam thought, that night, as she closed the door of her pretty 
and comfortable room and commenced to unbind her beautiful dark hair 
before the mirror, ‘he has smoothed the way fot me like this; he has been 
at the root of all my tranquil happiness here! And why? Is it because.. 
because he loves me ?’ 

The blood surged up into her cheeks, at this point in her musing, and 
their warm damask was vividly accordant with her dark enkindled eyes. 
She had often before declared to herself that such or such a man was in 
love with her; but the realization had never till now smitten her with so 
delicious and penetrant a consternation. 

Then a thought of Sylvia changed dismay to pain. Having guessed 
what she had, ought she not to put miles between herself and Cecil Broad- 
staffe? And yet, since they were all so anxious for her to remain, what 
harm could this new knowledge really produce? The wedding was fixed 
for a certain day not far distant. How often before now had a man married 
one woman while another whom he loved better looked on at the ceremony! 
Perhaps, too, she had only fascinated him for the time, and his constancy 
to Sylvia was irreversible. Pray Heaven that it might be so! And yet 
many doubts, and many strange, novel imaginings as well, kept Miriam 
wakeful that night. 

The next morning Mrs. Atherton, as it chanced, was attacked with one 
of the headaches to which she had for years been periodically subject. 
The same Dr. Grantley who had attended Miriam, a physician who dwelt 
in the neighboring township of Wheatborough, was sent for to try and re- 
lieve the suffering lady. 

For several days Miriam had not seen Dr. Grantley, his further visits of 
a professional kind having mutually been pronounced unnecessary. It 
now occurred that they met, on this particular morning, not far from the 
door of Mrs. Atherton’s apartment. Dr. Grantley gave her his hand and 
then levelled upon her a look of the most marked scrutiny. 

‘* Feeling all right, now; eh?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, Doctor, thank you.” 

He had the repute of being an excellent physician, this Dr. Grantley, 
but his manners were very often austere and curt. His tall, lean figure 
and almost bloodless face had not proved enlivening at Miriam’s bedside. 
It had repeatedly struck her, moreover, that his treatment of herself was 
much more brusque than of any other person with whom she saw him 
brought into contact. As she grew better he had seemed to become still 
less amiable, and there had been times when she had said to herself that 
he had not merely learned of her prolonged silence with the family and 
resented it, but that some day he would prove bold enough openly to re- 
buke her for it. 

He had not yet done this, however; but to-day there was almost a pre- 
monitory hint of censure in his crisp, satiric way of remarking— 

“* You still haven’t worn your welcome out, I see.” 

She bit her lip. ‘‘Sylvia is very urgent that 1 should remain for her 
hone If I do so it will be at the earnest request of the whole house- 

old.” 
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‘‘Um—yes—no doubt. Funny they can spare you so long where you 
came from; isn’t it, now ?” 

‘Here,’ flashed through Miriam’s mind, ‘is real rudeness, if not actual 
insult.’ She looked coolly and fixedly into the doctor’s chalky and rather 
morose face as she answered: . 

‘¢ That is hardly a question, Dr, Grantley, which should concern so busy 
@ person as yourself. Your only interest in my departure would have 
reference, I suppose, to the bill due you for your services. I believe I 
have paid you that in full.” 

These words came cuttingly from Miriam, yet they were spoken with 
much composure. She immediately moved away after delivering them, 
and went downstairs. Happening to enter one of the rooms here on the 
lower floor, she found Cecil seated in an arm-chair-with a doubled-back 
volume before him that looked decidedly like an English review, and a 

meerschaum pipe between his lips. 

‘‘What has happened?” he queried, after giving her a quick glance 
from those keen gray eyes of his. 

‘* Happened ?” she repeated, betraying annoyance at his wizard-like per- 
ception. And then, while he rose and laid aside his pipe, she sank into a 
chair and let her tears flow for a few brief moments. 

‘* Oh, it has been nothing . . nothing,” she declared, wiping her eyes and 
trying, not altogether unsuccessfully, to laugh a little. . ‘‘ It’s an absurd 
thing to cry about, as I know you'll agree. Please don't think I’m al- 
ways such a fool.” 

‘*Some women will shed tears about a trifle who would bear a great 
sorrow without murmuring. What is your trifle ?” 

She told him, and as she did so there seemed a peculiar fitness in the 
recital, considering their conversation of yesterday. 

‘*Oh, Dr. Grantley is an old bear,” he presently said, with a laugh that 
made his good, firm teeth gleam white between the gold-brown meshes of 
his beard and moustache. ‘‘ I’m very glad you snubbed him like that ; he 
deserved it .. . Now don’t give the matter the faintest concern throughout 
all the rest of your lifetime. It’s too ridiculously unimportant.” 

‘* Tl leave you to your reading,” she said, and made as though to rise. 
But he restrained her, as he stood towering over her there at the side of 
the chair, by a hand on one shoulder. 

‘* Pray don’t dream of anything-so crucl. You’re here, now, and I shall 
expect you to stay a little. The fly has walked into the spider’s parlor, 
and the spider intends to detain it there.” 

‘Ts this your parlor? I didn’t know it.” 

He swept one careless hand to left and right, where book-thronged 
shelves wainscoted the walls. ‘‘ They call it the library, and I brought 
most of these books with me to Grassborough. I spend a good while here 
with my pipe when I’m not fooling about the farm. You hate a pipe, I 
suppose ?” 

** What makes you suppose so?’ asked Miriam. She sprang from her 
chair to procure a match, which she took for granted was contained in a 
small bronze safe on the near table. ‘‘ Let me show you how much I hate 
a pipe,” she said, and in another moment she had lit her match and was 
——- beckoning for him to come to her and have the pipe re-fed 
with fire. 

He obeyed her, and she held the match until a cloud of smoke had left 
his lips again. Then, just before the match would have died out of its 
own accord, he blew it out and took the tiny charred stick from between 
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her finger and thumb, throwing it aside. But the next instant he pressed 
the finger and thumb tightly together and lifted them to his lips, keeping 
them there till she foreed them away. The moist warmth of his mouth 
and the rough yet silky contact of his beard made her head swim, for a 
moment, with strange, novel giddiness. 

Her heart was beating, and she knew that it would have been far best 
to slip from the room and leave him to repent what he had done, atoning 
for it, perhaps, when next they met by some simple phrase of amende. 
But instead of that she breathed more deeply and fascinatedly the air so 
tinctured with peril. Reseating herself, she slowly asked him, with an 
affected indifference that her flushed face belied : 

‘* How can you quite give up the world as you do?” 

‘¢ The world ?” 

“Your aunt spoke of a chance for political distinction that some kins- 
man had held out to you in Washington. . .” 

‘Poor Aunt Olive! She’s a babbler in the land, bless herheart !” He 
dropped into the chair he had been occupying when she chanced upon 
him, and puffed a big cloud from his pipe, afterward laying it aside with 
the air of a man who has found some more agreeable stimulant or solace, 
whichever it may be. 

‘¢ Political distinction !” he went on, with a fleeting comic grimace. 
‘*To associate with a lot of Congressmen who ought to be servants of the 
people, but who vote lands and money to railway companies in which they 
themselves are stockholders and directors? Did you ever hear of a little 
scheme called Crédit Mobilier? Do you know anything about extor- 
tionate outrages in the way of charges on cereal freights? Did you ever 
interest yourself in the fact of sixty-five millions of dollars having been 
appropriated by a body of venal citizens from the taxed pockets of the 
American people, in order to build a railroad that is a breathing and 
thriving theft? . . But pardon me; you look not only incredulous but 
bored. I didn’t mean to drop into statistics ; I only meant to tell you 
that political distinction isn’t my particular trend. Whenever I think 
of affairs at Washington a French phrase runs in my head that I some- 
where read about death—la triste égalité de corruption. But there’s 
nothing dead about our national government; it’s just as alive as it is 
corrupt.” 
Unfortunately T’m a woman and don’t understand all that,’ smiled 

iriam. 

‘* Well, there are lots of men who don’t understand it. I wish more 
women did. Women are wonderfully shrewd when they’re not partisan. 
The immense trouble with most of them is that their motherhoods and 
wifehoods and sweethearthoods won’t let them be other than partisan.” 

‘* Sylvia, for example,” ventured his hearer. 

‘*Sylvia’s not a woman,” he returned shortly ; ‘‘she’s a grown-up 
child.” 

‘¢ And so you have no ambitions? Perhaps you sometimes vary farm- 
ing with writing.” 

“Writing? I?” 

‘*For the newspapers, magazines .. that sort of thing. With your col- 
lege-training and your liking for books, I thought—” 

‘*Bless me!” he laughed. ‘‘I could write, no doubt, if I chose to spoil 
nice clean foolscap. But nowadays everybody writes, and everybody more 
or less can. Each decade gives us thousands of books—and clever books. 
If a fellow could really write something! I’ve opinions—who hasn’t? I 
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dare say I’ve an idea of style—who hasn’t? I could even put pretty words 
into rhyme—who doesn’t ?” 
‘But if the great writers had talked to themselves in that way before 
they wrote at all,” urged Miriam, ‘‘ they might never have written at all.” 
He laughed. ‘‘I fancy the great writers did. Despair has always been . 
a kind of haunting mosquito to the flesh of genius. But its bite has usu- 
ally been skin-deep. The geniuses gave the bitten place a scratch or two 
and went on scribbling. Often they absurdly magnified the wound, but 
it rarely incapacitated them for more than a trifling interval.” 
‘** So, then, you’re content to do nothing—to be nothing ?” 
‘“‘Do nothing?” he echoed, merrily boisterous. ‘‘Be nothing?” he 
echoed once more, in a like vein. ‘‘I’ve this big old farm my father left 
me, and I’ve books, and I’ve a preposterous amount of animal health. I’m 
not a genius and I don’t want to be. I’ve a few superfluous thousands a 
year that I put into certain charities I know are not fraudulently mis- 
managed. There’s my life. Suppose I sought for more. What would it 
be? Social prominence? I hate caste as cordially as I hate a few other 
pests that may some day wreck our nobly-conceived but ill-administered 
republic. Political place? I’ve told you that I despise it, and I could 
give you thousands of reasons why. Literary fame? I’m incapable of 
winning it; and if I were not, how much useless pain I might pass through 
in proving so!.. Ah, if ever a man found the secret of earthly content- 
ment I have found it !” 
He paused, and it struck her that with the last word his voice queerly 
broke and fell. He had set his eyes on her face, and as he did so some- 
thing perversely tempted her to say: 
‘Yes, you have found it. But fate has been good to you in the way of 
help. It has given you personal wealth, without which you could not 
senna but strive, and perhaps fruitlessly. Then, too, it has given you... 
ove.” 
‘* Love 2?” he said. 
‘¢ Sylvia,” she answered. 
And the next instant, before she could note any change either bright or 
dark in his face, they both heard an approaching step, and Sylvia herself 
came buoyantly into the room. ‘ 
‘* Ah, you’re here together!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I hope you’re entertain- 
ing one another.” She paused at Miriam’s side and took her hand while 
turning her own sunny face toward Cecil. ‘* He dotes on you, Miss Bost- 
wick, and he’s always glad when you'll chat with him.” She raised a 
chiding finger swiftly and blithely, as her gaze continued to scan Cecil. 
‘* Now don’t deny it,” she pursued. ‘‘ You’re ever so fond of her, and I’ve 
told her so.” 
‘I’m glad you have,” said Cecil, inscrutably, picking up his abandoned 
pipe again. 
Sylvia concerned herself with Miriam, now. ‘‘ Dr. Grantley,” she began, 
.“*thinks mamma will be all right by evening. It’s only one of her usual 
attacks.” Here the gay, impetuous young creature stooped her bloonsing ¢ 
face close to Miriam's ear: ‘‘ I’ve just seen my wedding-dress,” she whis- | 
pered, in a voice not so discreetly lowered but that Cecil could overhear. 
‘* Oh, it’s too lovely—though just as plain as I said. It came this morning 
from New York. I want immensely to try it on, but I’ve not done so yet. 
I want you to see it when I do. Shall you care to come with me now, or 
are you and Cecil having too pleasant a chat together? ...” 
The days wenton. A sorcery firm as iron yet intangible as air had seized 
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upon Miriam, now. She could not have left Grassborough even if she had 
so willed. Sylvia was a good deal absorbed in her various preparations 
for the wedding. Mrs. Atherton, absorbed as well, had nevertheless found 
time to observe certain manifestations with growing dismay. There were 
times when Miriam caught the eyes of this lady fixed upon her with a sort 
of melancholy affright. 

‘ All this,’ her thoughts would run, ‘is but the hush before the tempest. 
Let Sylvia once suspect, howsoever faintly, and that tempest will burst.’ 


VIII. 


But Sylvia gave not the slightest sign of suspecting. One morning, 
when Cecil and Miriam were about to start for a sail on the lake, she sud- 
denly made up her mind that she would join them, and announced this 
intention with so much naif abruptness that her perfect freedom from any 
dream of the actual truth was almost humorously evident. 

It was a morning of undue heat for the season. A few chestnut-trees _ 
near the lake had begun to turn that gorgeous orange which their many- 
pointed leaf so brilliantly takes at autumn-tide. A night or two of frost 
had reddened a vine here and there and given prismatic tinges to an occa- 
sional maple. The lake beamed unrippled as a great sapphire under the 
windless heaven. ‘‘There’s never any telling when a breeze may spring 
up on this funny little sheet of water,” Cecil said, as he took hold of the 
tiller after helping both his companions into the small sail-boat. 

They merely drifted about for a half-hour or so before the faintest sign 
of a breeze appeared. Sylvia was in her usual jocund spirits. Her own 
abundant vitality clad the whole world for her in beauty and hope. As Mir- 
iam watched her and listened to her she marvelled at the girl’s extraordi- 
nary nature. There was something magnificent about her simplicity. Had 
Cecil given her a caress, a lover-like word, for at least the past fortnight ? 
No; but it looked as if she neither expected nor missed such proofs of 
devotion. She g come to take his regard for granted; to have told her 
that he did not love her and deeply desire to marry her would seemingly 
have been like hurling the moon from its orbit. Such a thing could not 
be; he was her Cecil; you would have said that his marrying her and 
proving her loyal husband till one or the other of them died was a cer- 
tainty like that of day following night. It could not be otherwise; she no 
more thought of questioning it, you would have decided, than of doubting 
if winter would despoil the sumach-bushes on yonder bank of their garnet 
leafage and their ruddy oval clusters. 

In her mirthfully babbling way she spoke of the winter. She did not 
notice the silence of Cecil and Miriam while her gay words rang out, or if 
this appealed to her at all she construed it as a result of the drowsy atmos- 
phere, the inert sail-boat. Cecil often had his grave moods, and some time 
ago she had decided that ‘‘ Miss Bostwick” had hers as well. In either 
case this was rightful enough. They were both so clever, while she had 
neither much knowledge nor much brain to get it with. She was only 
an ordinary young person with a large capacity for appreciating, admiring, 
and loving. 

‘*T’m not sorry that Cecil wants to live here all next winter after we’re 
married,” her glib tongue went rambling on. ‘I like it here; I’m used 
to it. We might go to Washington or New York, but I dare say I should 
become homesick in a very little while. Grassborough and I have grown 
up together; haven’t we, Cecil? And then I was never cut out for the cere- 
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mony of cities. You must come and see us next winter, Miss Bostwick— 
or Miriam, as you agreed to let me call you, and as I want to call you, only 
I keep forgetting, every now and then, that you said I might. You'll see, 
when you do come, how happy and comfortable we can be in the coldest 
and harshest weather. I shall be Mrs. Cecil Broadstaffe, but it won’t 
make a particle of difference in me. I don’t intend to put on any airs at 
all as a married woman. I shall conduct myself precisely the same as I’ve 
always done. You approve of that plan, don’t you, Cecil? Ihope you do, 
because if I tried to be different I should probably break down and—” 

‘There ts a breeze at last |’ Cecil interrupted. 

It was a rather vigorous one, too. The small boat soon began to scud 
along at a fine rate of speed. But Cecil did not appear at all satisfied with 
the look of either lake or sky. He peered from side to side as though in 
search of some hidden foe that might spring out upon him at any instant. 

‘*What are you frowning so darkly about, Cecil?” soon cried Sylvia. 
‘*T hope we’re not going to have an earthquake.” 

‘* Not quite so bad as that,” he muttered. ‘‘T believe, though, it’s best 
to tack and make for home again while this wind lasts. I don’t like it; it 
seems to be—” 

But the sentence was finished by a little shriek from Sylvia, as their 
boat made a sudden sidelong tip. In a second Cecil had let the sheet 
which he held reel out loose in the treacherous, zigzag breeze. But even 
then, so deceitful a gust had enveloped the craft that it did not at once 
right itself. A great thrill of fear now shot through Cecil; the wild white 
lips of despair itself, darting past him like a wraith, seemed to hiss the one 
word ‘‘death” in his ear. But that word dealt him horror, now, because 
a new meaning went with it. No pay of danger to Sylvia entered his 
mind; he saw the form of Miriam rise dizzily where she was seated, while 
she clutched the gunwale with both hands. Then he sprang toward her, 
and caught her round the waist. They would sink together, if the worst 
came; he swam like a fish—perhaps he could save her—he could, he cer- 
tainly could, if she would only behave with coolness... These reflections 
literally sped through his brain, and for a brief while Sylvia was no less 
forgotten than if she had never lived. Such atumult of passion was indeed 
disturbing his spirit that when, perhaps a good minute afterward, that hor- 
rible lurching had ceased and the boat securely rode the water again, he 
could not feel quite sure whether or no burningly impetuous language had 
poured from his lips. 

The danger had wholly passed. His arm fell from the waist of Miriam; 
he reached out and caught the tiller once more. Shame flushed his checks 
as he met the gaze of Sylvia. The readjustment of the sail gave him what 
seemed a refuge from the arraignment of her sweet. shocked eyes. But 
in guiltily fancying that she had any reproaches for him, tacit or overt, 
he was altogether mistaken. A swift, ineffable sense of relief came to 
him, and to Miriam likewise, as the voice of Sylvia sounded, saying in 
tones where tremors both of alarm and laughter were struggling— 

“Oh, wasn’t it frightful? You were toppling right down on me, 
Miriam, when Cecil caught you, were you not? I thought I'd be flung 
overboard ; I just saved myself in time...Is it going to be better now? 
Can we get home, do you believe, before there’s another such horrid squall ?” 

‘¢] think we can get safely ashore without further trouble,” said Cecil. 

He shortly afterward ran into a small cove full-of reeds and ferns, and 
here Sylvia and Miriam disembarked. The latter spoke scarcely a word as 
they walked along the edge of the lake to meet Cecil at the regular land- 
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ing. But Sylvia rattled on volubly enough about their narrow escape, 
and now and then called out to Cecil, who was hugging the shore as well 
as he could, words of admonition in which anxiety and playfulness were 
blent. As it turned out, the boat got back to her old moorings just in 
time ; for presently the strengthening wind had made one fretful turmoil 
of the lake, and before afternoon it had begun to blow a real October gale. 

That evening it would seem as if a sort of penitence had seized both 
Cecil and Miriam. In what followed they abetted one another with an 
energy of which either was perhaps partly wnconscious. The chilly and 
vigorous change in the weather seemed to typify the change in them. 
While rough blasts were sighing through the trees on the lawn and whirl- 
ing about the eaves of the homestead, Cecil, his aunt, his cousin, and 
Miriam all sat together playing cards. Cecil, who detested cards, had 
proposed the game, and Miriam had eagerly seconded him. Sometimes 
the gentle eyes of Mrs. Atherton stabbed the heart of her guest with un- 
told rebuke. ‘:I read your secret,” they seemed to be saying; ‘‘do not 
for an instant dream that you are deceiving me.” As for Cecil and 
Miriam, by some subtle mutual understanding they avoided looking at one 
another. They took opposite sides in the game, and only exchanged words 
when certain technical points of it were under discussion. 

All this lasted for several days. The windy weather gave place to.still, 
cool morns and to frosty nights that made the elms at the doorway look as 
if they might be denizens of some fabulous land where all the trees were of 
gold and all the streams ran molten silver. Beyond those brilliant heights 
of foliage loomed the sombre boughs of a great hemlock grove, and here 
Miriam would often walk, lured by their fascinating gloom and that ten- 
der, almost continual suswrrus, that seemed like their many memories 
whispering together. 

She had never met anyone here in these lonely cloisteral quietudes. 
One morning it gave her quite a start to see Cecil Broadstaffe slowly ad- 
vancing toward her from the direction of the house. 

Evidently he had followed her. Was their mutual avoidance to end? 
She inwardly trembled as she thought what a torrent of pent-up passion 
might be unleashed. 

‘*I fancied I might find you here,” he said, as he joined her, walking 
her way. 

‘*Tt is very beautiful here. I often come.” 

‘¢ Yes, I know; I’ve seen you disappear in among these trees a number 
of times. That means, of course, that I have officiously watched your 
movements ; does it not?’ She made no answer, and he went on: ‘‘ Still, 
we’ve been on such curiously cold terms for the past few days; we’ve 
hardly spoken, have we?... It’s almost been as if we'd had a quarrel; 
and yet we’ve never so much as breathed a cross word to one another 
since we met.” 

‘*No; we haven’t ; youre quite right.” 

There was silence between them, for a little while. Then Cecil said, 
with a sudden short sigh: ‘* Well, I don’t intend trying it any longer.” 

‘Trying what ?” 

* To be an infernal hypocrite.” 

‘*Do you mean,” she said, turning and looking at him as calmly as she 
could, ‘‘that you will do any rash or silly thing before... your mar- 
riage 

‘*T don’t know what you call rash or silly.” 
‘* What you did in the boat, that day, was rash and silly.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I couldn't help it; I didn’t know I had 
done it until it was done.” 

‘* And then you repented it.” 

‘*«Repented ! no!” 

‘* Why, you've been repenting it ever since it occurred,” she persisted. 
“Tt was right, too, that you should feel just that way ; it was splendid ; it 
meant...” She paused. 

‘* Well? It meant what?” he questioned, and with a brusquer, harder 
voice than he had ever yet used toward her. 

**That you will make Sylvia a good and loyal husband.” Just to speak 
those words out, boldly as she did, increased the beatings of her heart and 
gave her a sensation of weakness that made it grateful to sink on the rus- 
tic sofa they had by this time approached. 

He took a seat at her side, keeping his eyes fixed upon her with a sort 
of angry fondness. ‘‘I did not repent seeking to save you that day,” he 
declared. ‘‘ If the thing were to do over again I wouid do it over just like 
that.” 

‘* But if anything had happened to Sylvia? You'd have repented then.” 

‘*Not if I had saved you.” 

She lifted both hands in a flurried, pleading way. ‘‘ Ah,” she mur- 
mured, ‘* this will never do !” 

“Don’t you want the truth?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Are not yow tired of 
hypocrisy ?” 

‘*There are times when the truth is an assassin!. . You understand !...” 
She attempted to rise, but he forced her back into her place again. 

‘‘Hear me a minute. It was one thing for me to regret what passed 
there in the boat ; it was another for me to realize the falsity of my own 
general position and to feel wretchedly cast down by it. But since then 
I’ve been thinking the whole unhappy problem out.” 

Thinking it out ?. . How ?” 

‘*T’ve been saying to myself that I never sought marriage with Sylvia. 
It has all been her mother’s doing. I consented to the arrangement. 


This sounds most absurd, I know...” 


“Tt sounds more than absurd,” she broke in, with crimsoning tace. 
‘Tt sounds as if some one else than you had said it, because. . well, be- 
cause it has in it the echo of dishonor.” 

‘*Dishonor ?” he repeated, turning pale and gnawing his lip. ‘‘ My 
God! How could I dream of what would happen afterward? How could 
I guess— ?” 

‘*T will go,” faltered Miriam, rising. He sprang up and again sought 
to make her resume her seat, but she repelled his efforts. His hands, 
warm and strong, strove to detain hers in their clasp, but she met them 
with lax fingers and unwelcoming palms. ‘‘ You were your own master,” 
she pursued, shaking her head in excited protest; ‘if you did not love 
Sylvia you should have seen the sin of letting yourself become her prom- 
ised husband.” 

‘‘The sin?” He put his hands behind his back and stood facing her 
with a slight scornful smile on his lips. ‘‘The sin, you call it, when 
Aunt Olive came to me and said — ‘Cecil, you are past the age at 
which men form passionate attachments ; poor Sylvia cares for you ; yeu 
can go on living just this quiet country life that you prefer ; the sole dif- 
ference will be that you will have had it in your power to bestow great 
happiness on your cousin. and to find her future devotion as your wife a 
most precious companionship.’ The sin, you call it, when I, who had 
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never yet seen a woman whom I felt actual passion for, accepted this plan 
from a sort of charitable complaisance?... Ah, don’t reproach me with 
that word sin, it’s too bitterly unjust !” 

‘* Then I will not be unjust,” murmured Miriam brokenly. ‘‘I—I have 
no right to reproach you...1I...” 

‘* No right,” he shot in, then, while she hesitated. ‘‘ How ‘no right’ ?” 
Quick as a flash he had got hold of both her hands again, and held them 
tightly yet tenderly at either wrist while she strove to free them by recoil- 
ing from him and setting her full strength against his firm stress of reten- 
tion. ‘*No right, Miriam, because you love me? Ah, that is what you 
mean! Tell me I’m not wrong! Just let me know that! Just let me 
hear you say it once! I'll ask no more!” 

‘*You will ask more,” she gasped, dragging herself loose from him. 
‘¢ You will ask me, perhaps, to break the heart of a lovely, innocent girl, 
and her mother’s heart as well!—to justify you in scheming for their 
double misery! Ob, no, no! I have been so weak—I am still so weak ! 
Have mercy on me, Cecil Broadstaffe! Tell me to go from here—help me 
to go—show me in the true terrible colors my own treachery and mean- 
ness !” 

‘* Ah,” he softly yet fervidly cried, ‘‘ you do love me! I knew it, I felt 
it, and yet I find heaven in hearing you confess it!... Treachery? Mean- 
ness? I deny that there can be either in our love! Not even if you 
became my wife as I want you to become, Miriam! No, not if you went 
away with me and married me, dearest, as I beg you to do now !—now, 
in spite of that other pledge, which was folly unspeakable! . .. Sylvia! 
Do you think that child ever knew what it is to love as we love? It’s not 
as if I broke faith with her-—I’ve never plighted any. I merely drifted 
into a sort of compact. If every man of honor in the wide world called 
me a liar and a villain, I should still know myself unblamable. For I am 
neither! There was never so absurd an engagement as ours. I believed 
myself more or less indifferent to all women. I said to my own thoughts 
after it had been arranged that I should marry Sylvia: ‘ Well, why not? 
She is winning ; she has the graces of a lady ; I care to live on here at 
the homestead, and so does she; it will bring her a little closer to me; 
there will be the ties of wedlock ; in the years that follow for both of us 
she may bear me children whom I will prize and possibly be proud of, but 
now I have my farming and my books and my seclusion, and these are all 
I truly want. Still, there is Aunt Olive’s wish, and since no greater 
warmth is demanded of me than that of protective fondness, and since I 
cannot turn my marriage into mockery as some men do after giving them- 
selves to women whom they like yet do not deeply cherish, I see no reason 
—no valid, sensible reason— why such a proposed union should not 
oceur.’. .. But, good God! Id been trifling all this time with my own 
destiny, and never so much as imagined it. You came, and all life al- 
tered for me. I never anticipated you. I’ve seen the world—I’ve knocked 
about, as they phrase it, before I settled here in my half-cynical sort of 
contentment. I’ve made a fool of myself with more than orxe woman in 
early youth. I’ve listened while the voices of my senses talked to nae— 
brassy, vulgar tones they spoke in. . . I got to loathe them and loathe the 
grosser part of me that they could fascinate... But you! When I was first 
drawn toward you I seemed to understand everything that had shone 
finest and sweetest in those other purer women whom I had never been 
able to value at their due worth. Your personality gathered all theirs 
together and stood for them, represented them. The higher love that I’d 
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almost boasted I never could feel, rose up and confronted me in you with 
a sort of meek yet splendid solemnity. You were and are all the causes 
and reasons blent into one why what is truest and chastest in woman- 
hood had not yet been able to win me over and ehslave me. You...” 

‘*No, no,” she broke in, lifting a hand and waving him back with it. 
‘*Stop there. I can’t let you go on till I’ve told you how you erred in 
clothing me with such unmerited worth.” 

‘*Erred? Never, Miriam ! I—” 

‘*You said to me yourself, not long ago, that it had been your influence 
which lulled the natural suspicion of your aunt. . This love of yours blinded 
you, made you infatuate. Mrs. Atherton, who trusts you devoutly in every- 
thing, sank under the spell of it. I was cast here at your door by a drift 
of circumstance. But for you the silence I have preserved since my recoy- 
ery weuld have been construed both by your aunt and Sylvia—yes, even by 
the unsophisticated Sylvia—as that of a tongue-tied adventuress.” 

Adventuress !”” 

‘* Ah, you do love me, or you would not have shown like this the weak 
and random logic of love! You speak of having seen the world ; so have I 
seen it—more piercingly, in some ways, I doubt not, than you have ever 
done! I don’t blame Dr. Grantley for disbelieving in me; I should not 
blame him for remonstrating with you on the subject of allowing me to 
remain here so long.” 

‘* He might do so—if he dared. He would very quickly get his answer, 
and it would keep him from further meddling, I assure you.” 

‘¢ But if his fears were not without foundation ?” she hurried, having the 
air of one whose mind has been made up to get something said and done, 
although the heavens might fall afterward. ‘‘If he would be right in 
thinking me an adventuress ?” 

You 

‘*Well.. Iam one. I don’t know who isif Iam not. I liveina perpetual 
atmosphere of chance, risk, hazard. I am a mere paid servant of the pub- 
lic, and cringe to its caprices for my bread. 1 dare say that some actresses 
would sneer at the idea of my calling myself an artist, because the semi- 
musical stuff that I sing in is so unworthy to be called either opera or 
drama. But there. . that is what I am—a singer of just such inferior sort. 
My name is Balestier, not Bostwick... Miriam Balestier. I hated to give a 
false name—I hated it with all my soul. I have never lied like that before. 
And yet I had my reasons; you can guess them; I'll grant that shame was 
chief among them—the sort of shame that makes us recoil from speaking 
the truth about ourselves when we fear that truth may shock and revolt.” 

Again she had dropped upon the rustic sofa. She looked up at him 
while she spoke those final words, and in spite of herself a plaintive, almost 
supplicatory accent crept among them. 

‘* What infamy!” he muttered. 

She had not seen into his eyes for some little time, he had kept them so 
lowered. But now she met them, and it was plain to her that they were 
clouded as with anger. 

“Infamy!” she repeated, bursting into tears. ‘‘Oh, don’t call it that! 
Wrongdoing was all round me, but I never soiled myself with it, never! I—” 

‘*How can you dream that I thought you ever did?” he broke forth. He 
had thrown himself once more into the seat at her side; his warm breath 
swept her cheek; the gray glitter of his eyes made her giddy. ‘‘I said 
‘infamy,’ meaning that it was infamy, outrage, atrocity for a woman like 
you not to have the full and fair opportunity given her in art. I know 
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what your powers must be. And your voice !—I’ve heard you sing with it, 
remember, and its quality ought no more to be prostituted in operas of that 
sillier kind than the plumes of a peacock should be used tostuff a mattress... 
Can you have so misunderstood me, Miriam, as even to conjecture that I 
could ever hold the profession of an actress in contempt? I honor it and 
honor those who shine in it. Why should I not if I give my praise to other 
artists—the painter, the poet, the sculptor? Infamy, indeed, for those who 
scoff. They are the bigots who strain their fragile arms in trying to keep 
our earth from moving—and she rolls along precisely the same. . . Ah, how 
could you think I meant -that word in any other sense than... ? Miriam, I 
love you more now that I have learned just who you are. It brings you 
nearer to me when I can pity those heart-breaking struggles that a woman 
of your character, your dignity, your nobility must have endured. You 
shall tell me more—tell me everything! Ah, you will find me an attentive 
listener... Miriam Balestier !—it is prettier than Miriam Bostwick, or per- 
haps I like it better because I’ve found it out at last as your very own...” 
There was a witchery in his tumultuous phrases that made Miriam feel as 
though she was engirt by a rosy mist through which peals of the most en- 
chanting music floated. For a time at least she forgot conscience, duty, 
loyalty; the accusative image of Sylvia no longer haunted her; the hemlocks, 
in their blended majesty and delicacy, seemed to steal nearer, nearer, by 
some wizard means, till they had barred from all chances of intrusion this 
lonely and fragrant hiding-place. His voice flowed on; how deep and 
sweet and powerful it sounded! from what a manful breadth of breast it 
came! how handsome he was, how strong, yet how tender-eyed! And 
what a fascinating mind ruled over and justified these mere animal graces! 
How sympathetic, how catholic, how sunnily charitable he was! And such 
a manas he loved her! Was not this her ideal, long secretly dreamed about, 
now made incarnate and palpable ?... 

She let him clasp her in his arms. Her head fell upon his breast. 

‘*My love, my love, till death, and perhaps after !” he said in her ear. 

She did not contradict him or seek to draw herself away. For the 
present at least her attitude toward him was one of complete spiritual sur- 
render. It was so exquisite to feel sheltered by his arms like this! Every 
trouble of the past seemed compensated for, now—the curse of her mother’s 
hideous vice, the brutality of Evan, the ingratitude of Tilly, the wearisome 
strain and worriment of years, the effort to keep herself spotless in the 
midst of mirk and soilure, the faltering by the way, the bringing of her 
best forces together and journeying on with set teeth and steeled nerves. 
All, all had been meant to end in this divine reward ! 

Suddenly she recollected Sylvia, Mrs. Atherton, and tore herself from 
his arms. The magical dream had vanished; hard reality confronted her. 

‘¢ This is madness !” came her difficult words. ‘‘ You must see it as well 
as I. Your wedding-day—think!—it is almost to-morrow !” 

So speaking she shot away from him and sped with scarlet cheeks and 
kindled eyes up through the gloomful, sibilant hemlocks toward the outer 
lawns, where the golden elms were dropping their leaves and the autumn 
sun flickered no less golden on the yet untarnished grasses. 


IX. 


Ir was an hour or so later, that same day, when Mrs. Atherton glided 
past the threshold of the library just as her nephew had chanced to 
enter it. 
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“Cecil,” she began, in a voice whose unfamiliar ring promptly struck 
him, ‘‘I—I want to speak with you about. . well, about something im- 
portant.” 

‘IT shall soon want to speak with yow about something important,’ he 
mentally answered. But aloud, ‘‘I suppose you mean the wedding, Aunt 
Olive,” he said neutrally. To reach out his hand and give her a caressing 
touch or two while he spoke was almost an instinct; but this time he for- 
bore to do so; it had become instinctive for him to forbear. 

Mrs. Atherton began to finger delicately one of her big soft gray curls; 
this nearly always meant embarrassment with her, though sometimes dis- 
tress. Probably it now meant the last. 

‘* No,” she returned, staring down for a moment into the seat of a chair 
close beside her, as though she had preoccupiedly forgotten that it was a 
place to seat one’s self and be comfortable in; ‘‘ I don’t just mean the wed- 


. ding, Cecil; that is, it isn’t directly in my thoughts. But Sylvia is.” 


‘“* Well,” he asked, sinking on the tufted arm of his usual reading-chair 
and beginning to swing one leg absently, ‘‘ what of Sylvia?” 

‘“*You.. you neglect her, Cecil. Why is this?’ She looked a very 

ne and anxious lady as she’ spoke thus. Her thin, fine lips trembled a 
ittle; she had fixed her gaze full on her nephew, but there was no con- 
demnation in it. She simply stood before him, in her gentleness, her 
refinement, her maternal solicitude, as one who puts an unpalatable yet 
straightforward question and desires it honestly answered. 

‘*T can’t see,” he said slowly, after a slight pause, ‘‘that I have ever 
done anything except neglect Sylvia.” 

‘Cecil !” she cried, catching her breath loudly, as though a sob had 
come into her throat and found her off her guard. 

‘*Tt’s true, aunt,” he persisted. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that I have 
never behaved like a lover toward Sylvia, nor has she—” 

‘*J—I did not mean that,” Mrs. Atherton here broke in, with a certain 
relief filling her tones. 

‘*But I mean it, Aunt Olive. There is no more neglect on my part 
toward Sylvia than there has always been. The circumstances, the quality 
of my neglect may have changed; but that is all.” 

‘¢The circumstances ? the quality ?” she repeated. 

‘*Yes. Don’t you understand me when I speak like that? Or perhaps 
you don’t want to understand. I can imagine your not wanting. Yes, 
the truth need not be shirked between you and me. From the hour that I 
kissed Sylvia and told her I'd heard she cared enough for me to marry me, 
and that it was alla very pleasant prospect, and that I hoped I'd make such 
a sweet young thing as she was a worthy husband, thoughI feared she'd 
often find me rather a dull and uncompanionable one—from that hour, 
Aunt Olive, the days have slipped along for both of us identically as they 
are slipping now. Love-making never from the first marked them, and 
lover-like intercourse in no sense belonged to them. No, aunt; let us be 
frank with one another.” 

She bowed her shapely gray head, and a tightened look crept into her 
close-joined lips. Her eyes may have told Cecil by their sadness how 
dearly she loved her daughter, but there was another light in them (or at 
least he fancied he saw it) which told him how dearly she also loved that 
daughter’s promised husband. 

‘*T wish to be frank with you,” she presently murmured. ‘It is se idle 
to be otherwise.” 

‘*Dear aunt,” he said, with lowered voice, looking away from her, ‘‘ you 
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were not frank enough, then, in your mode of approaching this tremen- 
dously vital subject?’ He had begun his sentence with tenderness and had 
finished it in irony. The incongruity seemed to startle him, for he burst 
into a quick, light laugh. This laugh jarred upon Mrs. Atherton, and at 
once she exclaimed: 

‘¢Don’t you hold it to be a vital subject, Cecil? Don’t you?” 

‘*Of course I do,” he replied, with plain gloom. 

‘*Then where did I fail in frankness ?” 

‘‘Ah, Aunt Olive!” he said. ‘Are you bent on forcing the truth from 
me? I wished that you would be the first to utter it. Isn't it at the edge 
of your lips as it’s at the edge of mine?” He rose from the chair on whose 
arm he had been lounging. <A pain had come into his face, mixed with a 
despairing smile. He stretched out his hands to her as a son might do 
toward a mother. He loved her in just that way, and his hatred of wound- 
ing her was as filial a one as any son ever felt toward any mother. 

‘* What are you saying, Cecil?” she softly cried; ‘‘ what are you say- 
ing?” 

e did not take her hand, or smooth her hair, or place an arm about her 
shoulders, as he had done so often, as she had always loved to have him do. 
He merely stood at her side and gazed into her dazed, worried face. 
She missed his old fondling manner, but she strove not to show him that 
she missed it; and he saw that she so strove, and a miserable regret chilled 
and staggered him that all their old son-and-mother relations of perfect 
confidence and perfect reciprocal peace should be so hurt and marred. 

‘*T am saying,” he returned, with an air of placid desperation, ‘‘ what 
must be said, provided you and I talk together at all. Oh, Aunt Olive, 
I’m quite as ridiculously cold a lover as I always was. It’s the coming of 
. . of Miss Bostwick that has wrought the whole difference. It is she who 
has made you tax me with neglect of Sylvia.” 

‘*Well..yes.. it is.” 

** And you think me a reprobate for—” 

‘¢Oh, no, no, Cecil! Not that! Not that!” 

** But you would not be wrong if you did think so.” 

Cecil 

‘ Yes—I’'m not talking at random; I weigh every word.” 

‘Then. . you mean. . ?” 

‘**T love that woman.” 

my boy !” 

**T might lie to you, but I won’t. I love Miriam. JI had never loved 
any woman till I saw her.” 

**Cecil!. .. Cecil !” 

“Tt tortures you—I knew it would. But what can be done ?” 

‘* What can be done ?” she hoarsely said. ‘‘ Why, only one thing. Let 
her go from here. Let her go away from your sight forever, and forget 
her—forget her !” 

‘* Forget her! You might as well ask the earth to forget the sun !” 

** But Cecil, Cecil! Your wedding-day is so near !” 

‘*Shall I perjure myself on that day?” he asked, with a wild, fleeting 
fierceness. Then, as he saw how the sweet, pure face turned horror-struck, 
he rushed toward her and put his arms about her, kissing her forehead 
twice or thrice. The next instant he drew back again, as though some 
shape of air had slid between them and thrust them apart. 

‘*Perjure yourself !” she echoed. ‘‘ Ah, you’re not seeking to—to evade 
your wedding-day! Tell me you're not, Cecil! Tell me—!” 
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But he did not respond to her. He strode out of the room and left her 
there with her consternation and her anguish. He left her there to realize 
how she had made this marriage and not he—how her mother’s love had 
discerned in Sylvia an attachment which joy, compassion, pride, ambition 
had all spurred her into crowning with hope, yet how the betrothal which 
followed had been a hideous mistake ! 

What should she do now? Her head was all in a dazed tumult when she 
tried tothink. Did he mean that he would not or could not marry Sylvia? 
No, no; he had never intended to create such an impression; it was too 
horrible. 

If he broke the engagement with Sylvia, it would kill her. This mother 
knew her child well, and thus with gathering terror she judged the conse- 
quences of Cecil’s desertion. He failed wholly to comprehend the nature 
of her daughter’s love; it was dew, but it was also fire; it was a child’s 
love, but it was also a woman’s passion. ; 

‘* Yes, it will kill her !—it will kill her ! moaned the unhappy lady aloud. 
But she was not aware that she even spoke at all. She longed to go and 
find her daughter and fling both arms about the girl in her sorrow and 
dread. But she dared not enter Sylvia’s presence with this shadow of a 
frightful anxiety on her soul. She could only stand there in the still library 
where he had left her, and press a hand upon either temple and hoarsely, 
tremblingly falter— 

“*Tt will kill her !—it will kill her |—I am certain that it will!” 


Miriam had not gone into the house after quitting Cecil. She had taken 
a circuitous walk toward the lake, which lay, as we have seen, some little 
distance beyond the hemlocks. They would miss her at luncheon, but she 
did not care; later she could tell them something about the fascinations of 
a long ramble on this lovely autumn day. 

She had fled from Cecil, but the peril was not yet past. Doubtless it 
never would be until either she had put miles of concealing distance be- 
tween herself and him, or until these fast-approaching nuptials had been 
performed. But in spite of her precipitate exit from the hemlock-grove 
she was at this hour deeply, almost fatally, under the spell of temptation. 

He had asked her to be his wife—he, the man whom she measurelessly 
loved. Which, after all, would be the greatest sin—for him to marry 
Sylvia, loving another woman, or for him to snap the cords which were 
binding them together, now while these cords were silken and not the steel 
that a few more days would make them? He had been to blame in letting 
himself become fettered like this, but not half so much to blame as Mrs. 
Atherton, whose gratification he had borne generously in mind while per- 
mitting a consent to be won from him. As for Sylvia, she was still so 
young. Herdisappointment might be profound; but would it not prove far 
more painful in the end, when future years had shown her the tepid affec- 
tion that her husband must forlornly fail to hide? And now, while she 
retained this precious boon: of youth. would not her wound surprise her by 
self-healing qualities, whereas the discovery of Cecil’s indifference, after 
marriage had made them legally one, would render it a wound alike bitter 
and beyond the reach of cure? 

‘Ah, yes,’ ran Miriam’s earnest and yet tormenting thoughts, ‘there 
might even be mercy in letting Sylvia face the truth now and not wait 
until time had freighted it for her with irreparable losses and pangs. Who 
of us ever lives at all without being forced to face a suffering in earlier 
life that seems giant then but in a brief while becomes dwarfish? What if 
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this calamity were a blow that Sylvia would smile at thankfully when she 
was older, as_a_beneficent escape, an opportune refuge ?. . If I could only 
believe so! If I could only harden myself into the certainty of it! Ex- 
perience is So often a sur geon whose knife cuts away from us what it is 
torture for the moment to lose, yet emancipation and vital benefit to go on 
breathing without! If I could ‘only reach the conviction that Cevil’s pro- 
posed cruelty would be compassion in disguise! I would take him at his 
word, then—I would marry him in the face of seeming dishonor to both of 
us—I would let the voice of nature counsel me-— I would spread forth both 
arms to love, and let it bathe me in the light of its holy presence!’ 

At this stage in her rapt meditations Miriam had reached the border of 
the lake. Overhead thesky brooded in a sweet blur of purplish haze. A 
sort of knoll where one or two sober and prim cedars rose beside several 
gaudy-tinted maples had just dawned upon her sight; she entered its pleas- 
ant little domain, which dropped in a grassy slope to the lake, and stood 
here watching the blue level of the water. Hardly a ripple stirred that 
shining lapse to-day; it looked quite guiltless of the windy mood which 
had fretted it not long ago. The quiet melan choly of decay verged it on 
every tract of its wooded and sinuous margin. The foliage wasall haleyon 
with pomps of color, yet its glory held no trace of joy; it was like music 
that tries to be a burst of mirth and victory, yet merges its blithest melodies 
into pensive minorchords; and high over all its weird comminglement of 
bright with sad, hung the vaporous autumn heaven, that seemed like one 
immense visible reverie upon that slow, sure, bitter trick which everything 
earthly has of dying, fading, and sinking back again into its own primeval 
dust. 

‘ Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe,’ floated sombrely through Miriam’s 
thought. She had heard that dreary French form of lamenting all mun- 
dane perishability... Where had she heard it or read it? She stood try- 
ing: to recollect where, when a sudden soft, crackling sound made her start 
and turn. 

A man came toward her through the trees. She gave a slight start and 
an audible gasp. 

Louis Matarand !” 

‘* Yes—it’s I,” said the man. I thought I'd rather surprise you.” 

“* You were right,” she replied, in a calm enough voice; ‘‘ you do sur- 
prise me.” 

Meanwhile she had swiftly noted the changes in him since they had last 
met. These were striking. in more ways than one. His eyes looked larger; 
his cheeks were pallid and sunken; he had the slight stoop that one who 
has been ill is apt to show, and those whitish patches of hair at his 
oom appeared to have spread a little, in spite of the hat which partly 

id them. 

He had spoken with a smouldering sneer in his voice, and she had 
answered him with a resultant union of challenge and self-control. But 
now, probably moved by the almost pathetic alteration that his face 
en she added with a softened air, going three or four steps nearer 
to 

‘*T didn’t wish to seem rude. But your sudden appearance here in this 
spot brought me the fancy that you’d perhaps been spying upon me. I 
hope it was only a fancy.” And she advanced still a little nearer to him. 

He gave a laugh that she did not like, and felled with his cane a knot of 
fringy asters. “Upon my word, that's a pleasant greeting for a fellow 
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who’s been pretty far down in the valley of the shadow since you last laid 
eyes on him !” 

‘*'You were hurt in the accident ?” 

‘*T was nearly killed. They thought I was dead, at one time, and for 
ten days they say that I scarcely breathed.” 

‘¢ You were here in Grassborough ?” she asked. She strove to make the 
question sound kindly, but she had the sense of failing in this. For him 
to have darted into her ken as he had done. emerging from the nowhere of 
total unexpectedness, had set all her nerves tingling with disrelish. 

‘“*No,” he returned; ‘‘I lay sick in Wheatborough ; I was among those 
who were taken there. Didn't you know this?” 

‘* Know that you were saved?” she repeated. ‘‘ How should I ?” 

He was staring hard at her, and she saw his lip curl with an incredulous 
contempt. ‘‘I don’t very well see how you could help it,” he said. ‘* The 
newspapers had it all in.” 

‘The newspapers? I didn’t read them. I was very ill, myself, for a 
long time.” 

“But after you got well did no one tell you that certain members of 
our company had lost their lives and that others had escaped ?” 

‘““No. I—” She paused, and felt herself flushing. To explain at all 
would be to divulge the false name that she had assumed. Biting her lip, 
and with a slight toss of the head, she went on flurriedly: ‘‘I refrained 
from asking questions about the accident. Its painfulness was too intense.” 

‘*Ah? Indeed ?” he responded, with an undisguised and mordant irony. 
‘* How very considerate of you !” 

A thought leapt through her mind, now, that she secretly hailed with a 
kind of desperate welcome. ‘‘ You’ve no idea,” she exclaimed, ‘‘of all 
that was meant for me by that accident !” ‘ 

He smiled, with mockery. ‘‘It meant a good deal to other people ; to 
Paula Chalcott, for instance. It killed her. 1 suppose you haveu’t found 
that out yet—and haven’t cared to do so.” 

‘“‘T was thinking of her when I spoke,” she answered, with speed and 
vehemence. ‘‘I was thinking of a most horrible thing she tried to do just 
before the train rolled over that chasm. Oh, I knew Pawla was dead! I 
saw her lying a corpse near me when I woke from my first unconscious fit, 
just before I sank into the second, which lasted days and days. Even the 
calamity itself was not more horrible ¢o me than that earlier episode !” 
‘What episode ?” he asked, and his eyes measured her with an insulting 

istrust. 

‘TJ will tell you!” she replied; and then she recounted what had oc- 
curred between Paula and herself in the sleeping-car, and how the dread 
catastrophe that had slain so many lives had served to save her own, even 
though plunging it afterward into such dire jeopardy. Her recital, evok- 
ing distressful memories, gave to speech and mien an accent of such 
fervid personality that he who listened finally shuddered and averted his 


eyes. 

are Good God !” he at length burst forth. ‘‘ Paula did that! Ah, what a 
monster the woman was! If she hadn’t died with all those others to whom 
death came undeserved, I should be tempted to kill her, now, myself !” 

But his mood of indignation quickly passed. ‘‘ You’ve every reason to 

hate talking about that awful night,” he presently said, in far less excited 
tones. ‘‘ And yet I can’t quite see, Miriam, how or why, when conscious- 
ness and health both returned to you, it should have entered your head to 
deceive your new friends under a false name.” 
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She gave a start and wheeled away from him an instant, catching at the 
blood-red spray of a maple-bough close within her reach. Then she veered 
round again, still with some of the sanguine leaves in her hands; and while 
tearing them nervously into fragments between restless fingers, ‘‘I—I did 
give a false name,” she stammered, ‘‘I allow it; but pray who informed 
you that I did so ?” 

‘¢ No one,” he answered dryly. ‘‘I guessed it.’” 

“Gu it?” 

‘Yes. I put two and two together. We chanced to have the same 
doctor.” 

‘* Dr, Grantley ?” 

‘‘Dr. Grantley. He pulled me through, there in the horrid little farm- 
house where I had to lie for a dreary age. Somehow the report got about 
that you were dead. But I never really believed it, for I couldn’t find any 
positive proof that it was true. Grantley is an odd, close-mouthed, cynical 
sort of fellow, though an excellent physician. While I was convalescing 
there in that dull little Wheatborough hole, I used to make him talk. It 
was hard work at first; he’s such an unsocial, suspicious old bear. But at 
last he mentioned you—a certain mysterious Miss Bostwick here at Grass- 
borough—one of the victims, and yet as silent with regard to her real be- 
longings as though she had been on the list of those actually dead. So I—” 

‘* Ah, you needn’t go on,” Miriam here broke in, with the manner of one 
who no longer shrinks from the nudest candors. ‘‘Isee just what must 
have happened. Dr. Grantley took a dislike to me from the first. I've no 
doubt that he thought me some odiously low character. And he set you up 
to tracking me out as you’ve done. Well, you see it’s true; I did borrow 
the name of Bostwick. It was pitifully foolish; perhaps it was even 
wicked. But I had a sort of shame about letting those people know just 
who I was; and while still very weak and unstrung I yielded to an impulse 
of deception. There’s the whole truth. Is it so very terrible ?” 

‘““Oh, no,” he said, with another of his cold smiles. ‘‘ Or, at least, it 
would not be weve it the whole truth. But I happen to be quite sure that 
it is not. I happen to be quite sure there’s a certain gentleman here named 
Broadstaffe, whose head Miss Bostwick has very prettily turned. He’s en- 
gaged to be married, is this gentleman, to his cousin, a sweetly innocent 
young lady, who—” 

‘Stop !” again interrupted Miriam. A pang of pure disgust had caused 
her to pronounce the word. There was something about the reference of 
this man to Sylvia that shot a stinging aversion through her pulses. ‘‘ Dr. 
Grantley has been very explicit,” she went on; ‘‘ that is most evident.” 

‘*Oh, yes; he let me into the whole situation. It hardly seemed like 
one you’d care to be mixed up in. And so you're going to slip between 
these two lovers? You’re going to make him forsake his sweetheart for 
you 2 And under an assumed name?... Bah, Miriam, I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you, unless ... Well, I'll not believe it of you now, if you see 
fit to deny it.” 

‘*T deny,” said Miriam, ‘‘ that it was ever my intention to separate 
them, or. . or to bring on her the slightest pain.” She might have con- 
tinued speaking, after this, although a tremulous hesitation had been ap- 
parent in her voice. But before she could say another word, Matarand 
struck in with a kind of light jeer : 

‘*Oh, you mean, then, that the mischief is done, but that you hadn’t 
any intention of doing it.” 

‘* Mischief ?” she repeated, in a parrying tone, as if she might be want 
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ing to gain time before she gave a directer reply. ‘* You may call it that 
if you please.” 

‘* 7 do eall it that. I might find for it a much worse name. You won 
the confidence of these people, and now you’re shamefully abusing it. 
What if IT walk straight into yonder house this day and tell them who you 
are? I'll do it, Miriam, by God I will, unless you see fit to’act in this 
affair just as I urge |” 

His threat alarmed her, and yet it stung her into anger as well. ‘‘ You 
have no right to dictate,” she retorted ; ‘‘ no right whatever.” 

Until now he had not raised his voice above its usual tone; but now he 
spoke somewhat louder than he had yet done, though with all that com- 
posure which he was so skilled at preserving. 

‘*T have every right,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve treated me very shabbily, not 
to express it in harsher language. For quite a time you've been perfectly 
well, and yet you’ve never shown me the decency—me, your manager, with 
whom you were under contract-—to either look me up or concern yourself 
in the least whether I was alive or dead. It’s wonderful that I don’t hate 
you ; there’s only one reason why I don’t, and that reason you probably re- 
member. J remember it so well that I propose to act upon it now.” 

‘* You propose to force me away from here ?” she demanded. 

Yes. ” 

‘* And if you can’t succeed ?” 

‘¢T’ll let these people know just who you are.” 

He saw her brows cloud, her eyes harden. She was a woman whose 
hauteur he had always covertly dreaded. He would never have thought of 
trying to tame her as he had tamed the dead Paula. He still hoped that 
he could one day make her his wife, and his obstinate passion for her 
united, in this aim, with his equally stout tenacity of purpose. But to 
have her level upon him the defiant look that now lit her dark eyes gave 
him the pang lovers only can feel, and made him swiftly recognize that all 
his best resources of tact and savoir vivre were laid under tax by the push 
and fret of his insurgent emotions. 

‘* You speak to me,” Miriam exclaimed, ‘‘as though I had some guilty 
past that 1 were striving to conceal. There is nothing I have ever done 
that I have cause for being ashamed of. Perhaps you wish this were not 
true. I shouldn’t be surprised if you were tempted to manufacture a few 
falsehoods when you enter upon these dramatic disclosures. The course 
you threaten makes this attempt seem highly probable.” 

‘*Pshaw,” he returned, with a coolness that wrapped inward fire ; 
‘*don’t insult me recklessly. It can’t help you at all. I’ve no falsehood 
to manufacture ; I merely purpose unveiling the one that yow have con- 
cocted. There isn’t much dignity in an alias; there’s a good deal less 
when we’ve been stripped of it.” 

‘* You call on me to act as you urge. May I hear what your terms of 
coercion represent ?” She said this proudly, with no sign of truce or even 
armistice. Still, he noted that her lower lip faintly quivered and that her 
glance quailed a little under his own, though she sought to keep it un- 
flinching. 

‘Oh, I will tell you my terms,” he replied, ‘‘ since you choose to put it 
in that cold-blooded way... I insist on your going back to New York at 
once. You can leave now, this very hour, with me, if you’re willing. 
That is all.” 

And if I am willing ?” 

‘* Then I'll betake myself into the house yonder and tell this Mr. Broad- 
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staffe, his aunt, and the cousin he’s engaged to marry, that you are— 
Miriam Balestier.” 

She pressed her lips together for an instant and slowly nodded at him 
once or twice. ‘‘I see. Well, in one quarter, at least, your information 
would be quite unnecessary. Mr. Broadstaffe knows who I am.” 

‘* He knows !” cried Matarand. ‘* You’ve toid him, then ?”’ 

Yes—lI've told him.” 

‘* Ah,” he said, with another smile flashing sinister and savage across 
his face ; ‘* so it’s come to that between you, hag it ?” 

‘* Tt has come to that between us—yes.” 

‘*No doubt you mean to elope with him... Then I’ll let the aunt and 
cousin know. They dowt know yet, do they? Ill put them on their 
guard, and possibly—” 

‘* Listen to me,” she broke in, with a sudden openness of demeanor and 
complete freedom from either satire or anger. She went close up to him, 
and now he could see in her gaze a great earnestness, with no hint of vacil- 
lation. ‘‘ You’re a clever enough man, Louis Matarand, but this time you 
quite over-reach yourself. If I had made up my mind to marry Cecil 
Broadstaffe (who knows not merely my true name but more than one fact 
of importance relating to my life), your statements before his aunt and 
cousin could not prevent that marriage. You would simply precipitate a 
calamity—not avert it. Go and tell them who I am, if you choose. Play 
this part, which I hold to be both mean and cowardly. In the end you 
will have achieved nothing. I should never speak to you or notice you 
again while we both lived—if that be a matter of any moment. But pro- 
vided you think it so—provided you care to have me speak to you or notice 
you again—provided you would prefer that all became null and void be- 
tween Mr. Broadstaffe and myself— then I offer you a chance (mind, I only 
say a chance) of keeping friends with me—going back with me to New York 
—realizing in every way that I have given up all idea of being Cecil Broad- 
staffe’s wife.” 

He was closely watching her face as he answered : ‘‘ There would only be 
a chance of this happening ?” 

‘*Nomore. Will you take it 

‘* But vou may be tricking me.” 

‘*Have you ever heard of my doing that to anyone ?” 

‘Yes, When you called yourself Bostwick in place of Balestier.” 

‘*But never except then.” She made a movement of weary intolerance. 
‘* Well, let it be as you please. You have merely to accept or refuse my 
proposal.” 

‘“*T think I can guess what it is,” he said sullenly. ‘‘It concerns my 
waiting, doesn’t it ?—waiting till your mind is made up.” 

‘Tt has to do with waiting,” she conceded ; ‘‘ yes.” 

He bit his lip. ‘* You love this man, Broadstaffe,” he said. 

‘* That is my affair.” 

‘* But you love him ; you can’t deny it.” 

‘* Do you decline my terms, then ?” 

‘*T haven’t heard, yet, what they are. You may tell me that you'll deal 
honestly, but what woman was eve honest in a matter like this? I may 
wait four or five days, only to find—” 

‘*-You need wait but a few hours, if I’m enabled to meet you here this 
evening.” 

‘* A few hours !” he repeated in surprise. ‘‘ And.. here? This evening?” 
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‘* Yes,” she said, with quick decisiveness. ‘‘ Does my plan look more 
practicable now ?” ; 

‘*It promises to look so,” he allowed. ‘‘I can judge better, though, 
when I’ve heard it in full.” 

‘*Then listen. You’ve not quite heard it yet.” 


X. 


‘* NEITHER Cecil nor Miriam at luncheon !” cried Sylvia, that same after- 
noon. ‘‘I wonder where they can be, mamma. They’re together, some- 
where, most probably; don’t you believe so ?” 

‘* T think it unlikely, my dear,” said Mrs. Atherton. ‘‘ Perhaps Miriam is 
taking a long walk, and Cecil is off among the farm-hands.” 

‘*T’m always glad, somehow,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ when I know that they are 
together. Ifear we shan’t have very much more of Miriam after the wed- 
ding, and it’s a pleasure to observe how Cecil enjoys her society.” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Atherton, with the words almost choking 
her. She wondered, as she sat there, whether Sylvia would not notice her 
pallor, her silence, her stifled and depressed behavior. But Sylvia, so near 
her wedding-day, seemed looking at everything through rainbow glasses. 

“*T often think, mamma,” she pursued, ‘‘ that it would have been much 
better if Cecil had become fond of a clever woman like Miriam, instead of 
a goose like me. But I recollect reading in some book, once, that most 
men with large minds married just as Cecil is doing now. And yet, who 
knows? Perhaps if he had met Miriam first, he might have— Oh, no; I 
won’t let myself even fancy such a thing. It’s so morbid, and it’s so un- 
grateful as well. It makes me feel as if I didn’t deserve to have a noble, 
splendid fellow like that so devotedly fond of me. Still, I rete2n his de- 
votion ; don’t you think I do, mamma ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, my dear.” 

‘*T should hate to have him find any coldness in me; it would wound 
him so. I sometimes fancy that Cecil and I are not like other lovers ; we 
don’t make the show of our affections that they do. I say this, though 
I’ve really never seen any other lovers at all. But if that perpetual billing- 
and-cooing which I’ve heard about does exist, I shouldn’t be surprised to 
learn that a good deal of it were quite shallow and insincere. It seems now 
and then—yes, I will confess that it does !—as if Cecil were a little too 
grave and..and sedate with me, and didn’t give enough outward proof of 
the affection he actually feels. But I’m only cavilling when I talk like 
that ; am I not, mamma? So long as the affection is in his heart, and ’'m 
certain it is there, why should I quarrel with his method of displaying it ? 
Everybody has a..a peculiar method, of course. And then if Cecil should 
alter and be a bit different from his present dear self, I might want him 
— again just as he was, and feel dreadfully sorry ’'d ever wished him 
changed.” 

This light talk of Sylvia’s cut into her mother’s soul, now. In such a 
little while overthrow and ruin might come to all those airy hopes that were 
lifting such gilded domes and minarets from the landscape of her young 
life. This poor mother was not quite sure if the worst would happen to 
her child. Still, appearances now pointed toward disaster alone. Had not 
Cecil spoken of perjuring himself if he became Sylvia’s husband ? Had he 
not told her that he loved Miriam? Why were they both absent now ? 
Might not Sylvia’s innocent surmise that they were ‘‘ together, somewhere,” 
contain the elements of a frightful truth ? 
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When Miriam returned to the homestead, that afternoon, it chanced that 

Sylvia and her mother were both upstairs. The lower portion of the house 

seemed quite empty and still. A servant soon came out of the dining- 

room and met her in the main hall, asking if she would not be served at. 

once with luncheon. Miriam felt that to swallow a morsel of food, just 

then, would be impossible, and replied that she did not care to partake of 

luncheon. The cosey and comfortable parlor gleamed to her across a near 

threshold. She passed into this now familiar apartment and stood gazing 

about her with the air of one who may be casting a final farewell look upon 

objects whose outlines have become endeared through sweet, appealing 
souvenirs of association. 

Presently she sat down before the open piano and mused for a while, 
with both hands pressed soundlessly upon the keys. Then, as if interpret- 
ing some plaintive thought of her own, she began to play, very softly, an 
air that Sylvia, Mrs. Atherton, and he had all equally loved. The faint 
melody rippled on beneath her automatic fingers ; literally she did not 
know that she played at all. And yet by an elusively subtle process the 
t tender music that she herself thus created unawares passed back through 
her mind in a train of dreamy and sorrowful meditation. 

‘Your life,’ it seemed to tell her, ‘pauses at the parting of two ways. 
Here lies the path among bitter thorns and splintry stones... There lies 
the path among meadows where birds are carolling, daisies bend and toss, 
kine stand knee-deep in quiet pools, and breezes flute pastorals among dewy 
trees... Will you take the rugged path or the smooth? Ah, why not the 
smooth? You have had so much hard trouble in your days ; it has all been 
F one strain and drag with you. Surely there is a holiness in the love between 
two hearts ; would it not be desecration, sacrilege, to sunder them when 
they love as yours do? Nature makes no mistakes with her children ; it is- 
they who thwart her with their own follies. Death comes in such a little 
while for those who are at all happy here, as to make our joy seem like 
something precious which has been stolen between two griefs, that of be- 
ing born and that of dying. And when a life has no joy, or only the little 
that has been allotted to yours, death lingers, lingers until at the last he 
gets a welcome, weary and bitter though it may be... Are you to wait for 
death like that until perhaps you will take his cold kiss with gladness ? 
Or are you to cloak yourself in this radiant tissue of happiness that, 
although it may turn you into his shining target, will none the less make 
your hours magical while they last ?” 

P A sound like a smothered sigh broke upon her ear. She stopped play- 

; ing and sat with drooped hands and bewildered eyes. Then she turned 
slowly round on the revolving seat of the piano-stool, and perceived 
Cecil, stationed scarcely a yard away. 

“Ts it you?” she faltered. 

‘*'Yes..I heard you playing. It drew me in from the hall.” His boots 
were dusty, as though he had been walking through ploughed ground, and 
his collar showed traces of his having gone heedlessly into the sun’s full 
glare. 

‘* You heard me.. playing ?” murmured Miriam, surprisedly. She shook 
her head. ‘‘I have not been playing,” she went on, with positiveness. 

He seated himself in a chair that chanced to be close beside the piano. 
He was staring with his light eyes into her dark ones, as he said annoyedly: 


‘* You don’t know how ill a speech like that becomes you.” 
5 ‘*T was not playing,” she repeated ; ‘‘ I have not played a note since I 
sat down here. I fell into a sort of study, and quite lost myself. What I 
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thought about is perfectly clear to me, for it took a kind of poetic form in 
my brain.” 

‘¢ Strange !” he said, below his breath. 

‘* How is it strange ?” she asked, in a piqued voice. ‘‘ You still think I 
played, then ?” 

“Think! I heard you as [ hear my own voice now. Moreover, I saw 
your hands glide over the keys, while 1 stood behind you, there, for some 
little time... But it is all explained ; you played mechanically. Perhaps 
those thoughts you speak of were stimulated and shaped by that lovely 
melody.” And then he told her what she had been playing. 

‘¢That air of all others! It is indeed strange !” 

‘¢ Will you let me know what your thoughts were, Miriam ?” 

‘*No..no; it is best that I should not.” 

‘¢ Were they about. . . ourselves ?” 

‘¢ Were they sad ?” 

‘¢ Very sad.” 

‘¢ Mine were not.” 

** Yours?” 

‘*T also found myself plunged in a reverie as I listened. I fell to think- 
ing of .. our love. But your music, full of minors and andante movements 
though it was, seemed to feed me with hope. The whole room grew flooded 
with a light as though half born of the sun, half of the moon, yet having 
the cheer of one and the peace of the other. So you see, what has made 
you melancholy has left me glad.” 

‘*Glad ?” she echoed. ‘‘ Well, if you can feel like that, all the better !” 

‘¢ Hope always makes us glad.” = 

‘Yes, if we can hope with reason. But too often we merely hope 
against hope.” 

‘“‘T know. But in my case this is not true. Look into my eyes once. . 
so... deeper down... that is it. Now give me your hands—you shall.. 
you shall! Both of them—like that.” 

‘‘Only for a minute, then,” she gasped. 

‘*A minute that shall be worth a miserable man’s whole day! Now 
name,.. my first name. I’ve never heard you speak it alone.” 

eci 

‘* Delicious !_ I never knew there was so much to like about it before. 
Again, if you please.” 

** Cecil. . Cecil . . Cecil,” she said. 

‘“* Why, it isn’t a name at all; it’s a note of music... No; don’t take 
your hands away yet. And keep your eyes just as they were.. .Yes, so. 
Now, Miriam, my Miriam, answer me... answer me, hand in hand and 
eye to eye, can you really desert me? .. Will you not follow the sacred im- 
pulses of your own soul, no matter what may happen? Miriam, have not 
the stars in their courses foretold that you were to be mine, I was to be 
yours? Ah, this is mere trashy sentimentalism of phrase, I know—a 
smarter way of dressing up the old French commonplace that le ciel torjours 
seconde un projet téméraire. Heaven doesn’t even help those who try to 
help themselves, I should say, whether they do it rashly or cautiously. 
Who shall dare assert anything about heaven? Mine is here in your face, 
your eyes—I’ve no other data concerning it except those dear ones! But 
you don’t mean to darken it from me forever? You don’t mean that?.. 
There, your hands are free again... But you feel as I feel? You've the 
same piercing intuition ?” 
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‘** Circumstance is merciless.” came her reply. ‘‘ Cecil, you must see 
that it is.” It seemed so easy to say ‘‘ Cecil” again. To have said it as she 
had just done had brought her closer to him, almost as if she had found 
some new power of loving him, though it was really but a new way of 
uttering a love that now brimmed her spirit with a divine sort of repletion. 

‘* Circumstance is never merciless, Miriam, in a case like ours—unless 
we choose to make it so.” ’ 

She felt herself weaken under the magnetism of his words. ‘‘I—I fled 
from you but a short time ago, and now you will not take that flight for 
answer.” 

can’t—I can’t. . Norcan you. Listen: Jf Sylvia were a woman and 
not a child—” 

‘*Oh, she is a woman in her love for you! Don’t deceive yourself with 
thinking she is not because you’ve seen her a child in other things.” 

‘* You don’t understand,” he pleaded. ‘‘ There is this about it all—this : 
her trial, if trial it prove, will not last. It cannot. She may suffer...” 

‘* May suffer !” 

‘‘Will suffer, then. But a year or two will not leave her more than a 
dim memory. Perhaps it will not leave her even that. She may marry. 
I will induce Aunt Olive to take her away from here ; I will—” 

‘*Oh, hush! Your aunt would never speak to you or look at you again ! 
She is not dependent on you for support; I heard her say, not long ago, 
that she was rich in her own right. No. she would turn from you forever, 
in horror—in disgust. She would turn as I should do now—as I am piti- 
fully cowardly not to do...” 

Miriam !” 

He leaned his lips to hers, and even after what had just left them she 
let his kiss cling there... For a brief time all life faded into the ecstasy of 
that kiss ; it made her feel as if the heart slipped forth from her bosom 
and became his heart, beating with the strokes that his heart gave ; as if 
her very blood bounded as his own, and the volition of his brain and nerves 
had swayed hers with intoxicating tyranny... In a sort of thrilled languor 
she heard him say: ‘‘ Miriam, go from here with me, will you not? We 
can be married before dusk. Let the worst come, afterward. It will be 
so little! I am neither liar nor knave, though a few babblers may call me 
both. Let them call me what they choose. 1 am a man who follows where 
love leads him. not one who cowers before the slavery of custom. I’m not 
afraid to face odium when I’ve no doubts that it’s undeserved.” 

‘*Oh, have you no doubts?” came her woebegone reply. ‘‘Z have. I 
should have them always, even if I—I—consented—now.. .” 

‘*But you will consent! I will silence those doubts, and silence them 
forever!... Trust me!...No, you shan’t fly from me again, as you did 
there among the hemlocks, till you’ve told me something I can feel sure of, 
rely upon, believe in!” His arms were about her, but he saw that she had 
begun to tremble, while at the same time he could discern the tears raining 
from her dark lashes and beading their moist course down her cheeks. As 
he still held her clasped, he drew his head away and stared with an infinite 
distress of query into her face. ‘‘ Miriam! Shall it not be yes? Turn me 
to stone, but still tell me! Js it yes?” 

‘* Yes,” it seemed to herself that she whispered. : s 

‘‘ Thank God!” she heard him say, but his voice sounded almost like a 
devil's, mocking her weakness. . . . 

Just then another voice came to them from the outer hall, ‘* Cecil ?” it 
called. ‘‘ Are you home, Cecil? Where are you?” 
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He made an imploring little motion toward Miriam that bade her con- 
ceal the great agitation by which she had been visited. But such injunc- 
tion was futile, as he must quickly have perceived; for in another moment 
he had taken several steps toward the doorway, with evident intent of quit- 
ting the room. 

ut it was too late. Already Mrs. Atherton had crossed the threshold. 
‘¢ Ah, you’re here,” she said, perceiving her nephew. And then her glance 
fell upon Miriam. 

The latter was still sitting on the piano-stool, and she now wheeled her- 
self round, thus hiding her face. But Mrs. Atherton had already had time 
to catch a glimpse of its tearful forlornness. She gave a loud sigh and 
stood with lowered head. She had knotted her hands together, as though 
by their tension to lull the pain that rent her. Then, raising her head 
again, she looked slowly from Miriam to her nephew, and afterward back 
from him to her. 

‘* Cecil,” she at length said, quite brokenly, ‘‘ I—I suppose you—you 
have been telling—Miss Bostwick—what you—you told me—not long—ago 
...or had you let her know it all first, even—before—you and I—spoke 
together ?” 

“«She knows it now,” Cecil saic, with a gloomy bluntness. 

“¢ That—you—love her? you /”” As she thus spoke Mrs. Atherton had fixed 
her eyes on Miriam’s figure, with its averted face. This face revealed itself 
to her in another moment, however, for it seemed to Miriam as though she 
must turn and meet those patient, sorrowful eyes of Cecil’s kinswoman, 
notwithstanding any wound of reproach that their very gentleness might 
inflict. 

But to her amazement a most passionate anger now swept over the fea- 
tures of Mrs. Atherton. ‘‘ Oh, shame upon you in your ingratitude !” she 
exclaimed to Miriam. The big, soft curls on either side of a countenance 
that loving-kindness and melancholy had so long claimed, quivered as 
though some potent spell of wrath had seized upon even their delicate 
fibres. ‘‘If I had only dreamed,” she went on, ‘‘that you could have 
repaid us like this, I—I would have shut these doors on you long ago!” 

fore Miriam was able to reply, Cecil said in swift and dogged semitone: 

‘*Then you would have shut them on me, too, Aunt Olive. This is my 
house, but I would have left you here to brood over your cruel act. I—” 

‘*No, no!” broke from Miriam, as she addressed Cecil. ‘‘ You are wrong 
in speaking one harsh word to that sweet and noble woman.” She turned 
toward Mrs. Atherton now. ‘‘ You may say what you please to me,” she 
continued. ‘‘I feel it is your right. There is no angry accusation you 
could prefer against me that I should not hold as just and deserved.” 

‘¢ Miriam!” exclaimed Cecil... Then he stopped short, for his aunt, with 
a new look that was really but its old one returned again, had gone up 
to Miriam with both hands outstretched. 

‘‘Forgive me!” she said. ‘‘I was foolish—unreasonable. My.. my 
sorrow spoke, not I...” 

‘* Your sorrow had cause to speak!” cried Miriam. An abrupt fire had 
dried the tears in her eyes. She caught Mrs. Atherton’s extended hands 
and lifted them both, in eager succession, to her lips, kissing them with im- 
petuous fondness. ‘‘ You are an angel,” she hurried on. ‘‘I felt it when 
you stood at my bedside in those earlier days; I feel it and know it now, 
even more than then! Hundreds of other mothers placed like you, with 
your mother-love in their breasts, would hate me. But you cannot hate ; 
your spirit is too large and fine for that. You can only forgive and pity!” 
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‘¢ There is no reason to forgive,” said Cecil, obdurately. ‘‘ You have done 
no fault, Miriam.” 

Still holding Mrs. Atherton’s hands, Miriam turned and fixed her glance 
with great directness on his face. 

‘*T want you to leave me here with your aunt for a little while,” she 

id 


said. 

Cecil’s brow darkened. ‘‘ Have you anything to say to her,” he asked, 
‘‘which you find unfit for my hearing ?” 

She replied with cold demand: ‘‘I have something to say to Mrs. 
Atherton.” 

He bit his lip. To the depths of his disturbed soul he was stirred by 
compassion for his aunt, and yet a reluctance, a contumacy, a resentment, 
had sprung up within him at the language he had just heard. 

‘This is no time,” he said, ‘‘ for lame compromise. Facts must be faced. 
Let us all three talk with candor together. Why not? No one here is 
a culprit—and no one wishes needlessly to become a martyr.” 

‘“¢*My child—my poor Sylvia,” mourned Mrs. Atherton, ‘‘ she is the 
martyr !” 

‘“‘She! A child like that!” he mocked, though without the faintest shade 
of malice. ‘‘Ah, but if it should be true, my dear aunt, would J have 
made her so? Would it not have been your over-praiseful estimate of me 
as a husband ?” 

‘* Tt will always be but one thing,” returned Mrs. Atherton, looking at 
Miriam and not at her nephew. ‘‘ It will always be the love that she gave 
you without knowing any better why she gave it than a flower knows why 
it pours out scent!” The lady seemed saying all this more to Miriam than 
to Cecil; it had become as though she were passionately pleading with the 
former for her child’s menaced future. ‘‘I was glad,” she proceeded, 
‘‘when—when my Sylvia confessed to me that she loved you. I have al- 
ways been proud of you... why not? And cherished you!... why not? 
But it appeared to me, Cecil, that you were wholly sure you could make 
her happy. If I too had not convinced myself of that, I—I would almost 
rather have let her go with the others who went—though such last utter 
loneliness must have been death to me now!” 

‘*Had you truly convinced yourself, aunt, that I could make her happy?” 
came Cecil’s quick response. ‘‘ Had you done so any more than J had done 
so 

‘* Ah,” exclaimed Miriam, at this point, to Cecil, ‘‘ you are merciless! . . 
Go and leave me here for a little while with your aunt. Go;—I beg, I insist 
that you shall!” 

He turned suddenly and walked toward the door. She caught a glimpse 
of his face just before he left the room. It was both troubled and angry. 
All this time she had been holding Mrs. Atherton’s hands in her own. 
Now she led the lady to a chair and sat down beside her. 

‘““You are miserable,” she said, ‘‘ but I can’t believe you suffer more 
than Ido. Except... Yes... there is one difference. You suffer for an- 
other, and not yourself !” 

The lady sat regarding Miriam for some time with her sweet, faded eyes. 
‘Who are you?” she asked, with a kind of soft brusqueness. ‘‘ You have 
never told us. Or perhaps you have only told Aim.” An unavoidable 
bitterness had seemed to creep among those last words. But like every- 
thing either bitter or angry about this lovely creature, it had the effect of 
some outward incident force rather than one emanant from her own fine 
essential humanity. 
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‘‘T have told him,” Miriam replied. ‘‘I should have made it known 
long ago just who I am. 

‘“You are a high-minded and true-hearted woman, whoever you may 
be,” spoke Mrs. Atherton ; and she delivered the sentence as though she 
had long known it by heart, like something out of a ritual. 

The tears rushed again to Miriam’s eyes. But this time she managed to 
force them back. She had a story to narrate, and she soon did narrate it, 
forcibly, unflinchingly, simply. At its end she added, with a flickering 
smile : 

‘“* You see, now, that I am no match for a man like Cecil Broadstaffe, 
even if there were not other reasons why we should not marry. But he 
has chosen to laugh at objections like these ; he holds them to be trivial.” 

‘* He is right,” said Mrs. Atherton. 

Miriam watched her for a brief time, with one or two little self-cor- 
roborative nods. ‘‘ How large you are,” she presently murmured, ‘‘ how 
large, how strong, how pure, how... perfect !” 

‘*No, my dear, far from perfect.” 

“Tt would be nothing if you were to abominate me.” 

‘*Tt would be sinful ; that is all.” 

‘* Hundreds—thousands would not dream of blaming you.” 

‘* But one would. Myself. One’s own self, in matters of personal con- 
science, can form a majority against multitudes. 

‘*But he loves me. I suppose you have seen it. I dare not conceal it 
from you. And his very words. . they must have made it plain.” 

‘* They have made it plain,” said Mrs. Atherton, with what in the voice 
of another would have rung sardonic. ‘‘ Oh. I need no further proof of 
his love for you than that which I have already seen !” 

‘¢ And it has been a..a grief to you?.. But I need not ask that !” 

‘*Tt has been a grief—and a terror as well.” 

‘*Oh, I cannot doubt that it has been both!” sighed Miriam. Then 
with sombre eagerness: ‘‘ If—if anything showld happen, do you believe 
the blow to Sylvia would be so very lasting a one? Cruel it would be, I 
know ; but might not her youth in time repair its consequences ?” 

Mrs. Atherton closed her eyes and visibly shuddered. ‘* No,” she said. 

The little word was to Miriam like the thrust of a spear. ‘‘I knew it. . 
I knew it,” she said, under her breath ; ‘‘ I have known it from the first !” 


And then she felt the hand of her companion drop on her arm. ‘‘ Do 
you love him ?” 

** As he loves. . you ?” 

“‘Oh, more—more, if that be possible!” she avowed. ‘‘No man’s love 
had ever touched my heart till his came. I have always fancied, ina 
vague way, that my coldness would change—that someone somewhere was 
waiting to change it. And Ihave been right. . Oh, I would die for him! 
That seems like such an empty, theatrical phrase—so threadbare and 
trivial!.. And yet it is so true, so true!” 

A little silence followed. Mrs. Atherton’s hand still lay on Miriam’s 
arm. Gradually the slender, flexile fingers tightened about it. 

‘* Miriam !” 

Well ?” 

‘You say that you would die for him. Will you not do less? Will you 
not shield him from shame ?” 
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‘‘Shame?.. shame?” she repeated, cowering in her chair and settling 
her eyes blankly on the floor just in front of her. 

‘* Yes,” pursued Mrs. Atherton. Her tones were weighted with entreaty. 
‘*He would steep himself in degradation if he were to desert my Sylvia 
now. And she! Oh,Iam so certain of what would happen! Anguish 
and horror would strike her powerless, at first. For weeks it would be 
like that. The body would give way under the mental torment. Then she 
would rally a little ; she would see my distress, and struggle against her 
own, and rally. But afterward she would sinkyagain, and go, wretchedly, 
prematurely, as the others went. Six others! And they all died young. 
But she may live for years and years. The seeds of the same malady that 
killed them are latent in her. When she was much younger she had a 
great illness, and the doctors told me so. But careful watching has made 
her well and strong. Iam certain that her love for Cecil has helped, too ; 
it gives her an incentive to live; the others had not that; they died too 
early ; life had shown them no splendid hope such as she feeds on, is 
nurtured by!..I cannot reproach you; I know you have committed no 
fault. But ah, you could be brave if you only tried hard enough. It’s 
in you to be brave and generous. Cecil believes now that he would not 
forget you. But forgetfulness would come. If you once courageously cut 
this new tie he would accept his fate. There's a good deal of the stoic in 
him, and he’s honor itself at heart. He would see that you had nobly 
pointed to him the right path. Soon the spell of infatuation would perish. 
He would realize that there is a kind of happiness we cannot purchase ex- 
cept at too dear a price. And with you it would be the same. Duty only 
looks hard at the outset. It is the ascetic and unmeaning sacrifice that 
fails to bring us no reward. The others do bring reward—those that make 
easier the burdens of our fellow-creatures, that strip a few of its bigger 
and keener thorns from the brier of life!...” 

There came a pause, now, and the speaker leaned toward Miriam, who 
still stared at the floor. But she remained wholly motionless, and her 
downward gaze never wavered from its fixity. 

‘* Still,” Mrs. Atherton at length proceeded, in a voive that had lost 
every imploring vibration and that somehow expressed the very fortitude 
which a minute ago she had been counselling—‘‘ Still, my dear, if you 
feel incapable of the course’I have pointed out, do not imagine that 
hereafter I shall censure you with illogical violence. I know what a way- 
ward energy is the human heart, and how for some temperaments in some 
junctures control over it is like bridling the storm. You might discern 
the moral meaning of all I have urged and yet lack the self-governance to 
support theory by action. All that I ask of you, Miriam, is to weigh 
your own strength ; and then, if you find it wanting—” 

“*T have weighed it,” she interrupted, and rose. Her face had never 
seemed so fair to its observer, because it had never seemed so womanly. 
She was pale, and beneath her eyes had come that darkness which the 
pallor of pain will give to dark women like herself. Below the bluish dusk 
of her waved hair burned the starry dusk of her eyes, and in their 
shadowed yet glowing depths Mrs. Atherton read, or surmised that she 
read, an inestimable hope. 

‘*T have weighed it,” Miriam repeated, while she softly laid a hand on 
either of her listener’s delicate shoulders; ‘‘ and I have not found it want- 
ing!” 

There was no mistaking the import of those words. Their effect upon 
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Mrs. Atherton’s face made it appear as though someone had flashed a sud- 
den light near her. 

‘¢ Oh, my daughter !” she softly cried. 

‘“‘ Ah! that is right!” broke from Miriam. ‘‘Call me your daughter— 
let me think of myself, for at least a little while, as your other daughter !” 
She threw both arms about the trembling lady’s neck. ‘If I had had a 
mother like you I would not have hesitated as long as I have already done. 
But I hesitate no longer. I accept the doom; I will save Sylvia—and you! 
There; have no more fear. Kiss me, and be sure, swre, that whatever 
happens I shall stay as firm as iron. I’ve taken my stand, now, and a 
thousand Cecils could not shake me !” 


XI. 


THE short, blue autumn twilight had begun to fall over Grassborough. 
Every hint of breeze had died down, and the golden elms near the home- 
stead were motionless as though really wrought from the precious ore 
they resembled. Already the stars had stolen forth beyond that film of 
sapphire haze which veiled the heavens, and seemed clinging to a palpable 
concave of sky in clots of rayless fire. From myriads of meadows and 
woodlands pealed the raucous notes of katydid and cricket. In a little 
while the big, red October moon would come sailing up in spectacular 
majesty from beyond the hemlocks, making the lake start forth and shim- 
mer weirdly, like a lake in an elfin dream. But all was dark out yonder, 
as yet. ~ From her window Miriam watched this dreamy tract of sky that 
was destined soon to brighten and flush. 

‘Then,’ she thought, ‘I will steal out. It will be time, then.’ 

Inside the room her lamp was burning. She put whatever would be of 
immediate need to her in a small satchel. She had brought so little to 
Grassborough on that fearful night; it seemed only fitting that she should 
take but little away. They had not let her spend much money; she still 
had quite a large part of the sum which had been found on her person after 
the accident and duly returned to her. 

Soon she was ready for her departure. But it was not time to go yet. 
The dinner-hour was seven o’clock—a custom that Cecil had brought from 
town with him long ago. Her watch told her that it was still but a brief 
while after six. 

Yes, everything was prepared. She could get her hat any moment and 
hide it under a wrap carelessly thrown across one arm. There was a back 
staircase that she knew, and down this she could glide to a door that led 
out upon the open lawn. She was almost certain of meeting nobody ex- 
cept one of the servants. When Cecil, his aunt, and Sylvia gathered at 
dinner they would miss her, wait for her, and finally send up to her room. 
Then she would be missing. Presently Mrs. Atherton would guess the 
truth. Sooner or later he would recognize and confront it. Sylvia would 
wonder and ponder, and perhaps, as days went on, gain some glimmering 
knowledge of it. And this would be all. The dear, quiet, spacious old 
house that had been for her the symbol of so much intense living, so much 
peerless joy, so much unparalleled sorrow, would know her never again in 
all the future years. And perhaps in those years his and Sylvia’s children 
would laugh among its chambers and its halls. For herself, she would be 
no more to it henceforward than the misty memory of some rare June 
morning, when the emerald wreaths of the elm-trees had rippled to a jubi- 
lant zephyr and the syringa-thickets thronging the door-yard had breathed 
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pungent scents from their blooms of pearl. But, notwithstanding, she 
would go out again into the hard, harsh world. These tender gleams of 
home would change to the flare of the theatre. Coarse faces would look 
into hers; the same old monotony, vulgarity, and garishness would begin 


anew. Life would take the same cheap glitter that it had long since worn, 
and the same sickly tarnish. That better world of breeding, temperance, 
and chastity would keep its doors tight-shut as usual; there would be noth- 
ing for her to do but eat in the servants’ hall of society, as she had done 
so often before. Though she were an Artemis of*purity, that little word 
‘‘ actress” would forever be like a stone hungat her throat. And then the 
blare and jingle of those operettas, with their pinchbeck sentiment, their 
trumpery poetry, their calisthenics, their tricks, their loud, void shams ! 
They must all be gone through with again, and taken as seriously as hunger 
is forced to take its bread and butter. Oh, the tedium of it ! the self-dis- 
gust! the new and piercing visitations of contrast that must henceforth 
turn it more than ever distasteful! And then the obstinate thought of 
how a lofty and sincere lyric art (from whose cult the crowds would always 
keep dragging her) might so teem with consolation, could it only be fol- 


lowed and prized, instead of this, its bastard and makeshift sister ! 


In the midst of musings no less unhappy than these, a knock at the 
door reached her and made her start guiltily. She at once feared lest it 
might be Sylvia, and she had not wanted to see Sylvia again, if the meet- 
ing could by any chance be avoided. They had exchanged a few words 
about an hour ago, when Miriam (scarcely able to deport herself with com- 
plete absence of hysteria) had said that she felt a trifle unwell and would 
lie down until dinner-time. 

She was not mistaken, now. It proved to be Sylvia, who expressed joy 
at finding she was “herself” again. ‘‘ You're sw7e you're all right now ?” 
the light-hearted young creature ran on, patting Miriam’s cheek with one 
roseleaf hand and kissing her on the other. ‘‘ I wouldn’t have you ill the day 
we’re married, you know, for whole worlds! I'd even rather have it rain. 
That’s saying a good deal, for I have always wanted a clear wedding-day 
so much !.. But still, ’'d rather it would rain pitchforks than that you 
shouldn’t see me married. And Cecil, I’m certain, would be apt to feel 


very much the same way.” 

‘*Yes? Really?” said Miriam, trying to smile, and finding that a stub- 
born stiffness of the lips would not let her. 

‘Oh, yes! Do you know, Miriam, I was saying to mamma only this 
morning that it sometimes seemed to me as if so clever a man as Cecil 
should marry a woman with brains, like you, and not a silly little igno- 
ramus like myself.” 

‘“*Sylvia!..” 

‘“*Mamma tried to look as if she were not shocked, but I knew all the 
while that she was, poor dear—dreadfully! Still, the truth was, Miriam, 
I thought more than I dared say; for I do hate to wound mamma, no mat- 
ter how slightly; and if I'd spoken just as I felt, perhaps it would have 
given her real pain.” 

‘*Pain, Sylvia? You mean, then.. ?” 

‘Oh, that Cecil’s caring for me is only a kind of accident, after all. He’s 
so much above me. Why, he knows things—’ologies and ‘isms and all 
those—that I can only manage to spell the names of properly, even when I 
can do as much as that... It’s his having been near me, Miriam, and not 
caring about anybody else that made him propose to me. Oh, yes; ’m 
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certain of it. I wouldn’t have mamma dream. that it was, for anything; 
but it zs. If I should die to-morrow, Miriam, I know just what he'd do.” 

‘*What.. would. . he do, Sylvia?” 

‘‘Why, he’d go and take quite a long look at me, and kiss me on the 
forehead, and think what a pity it all was, and probably for a night or two 
he wouldn’t sleep well, and at the funeral he’d look very sober, and after- 
ward he'd do his best to comfort mamma, and in a week he'd be watching 
them dig potatoes or sow barley or reap hay, or whatever it happened to 
be, as coolly as ever. And when he’d got back into his library he’d read 
those knotty books that he’s fond of, and perhaps if he came across a 
passage that was about dying, or the soul, or living after death, he'd 
recollect me a little and wonder if I were getting on well in the other world, 
provided there were another—for I don’t believe he’s ever thoroughly 
made up his mind whether there is or isn’t, he’s read such quantities on 
both sides of the question. . . Are all men like Cecil when theyre engaged, 
Miriam? They’re not in the novels I’ve read; but aren’t most of the novels 
very untrustworthy ?” 

‘Oh, of course temperaments differ, Sylvia. People differ according 
to those.” 

‘* But you wouldn’t call Aés temperament a cold one, would you ?” 

‘Not cold; no. Rather thoughtful and grave, perhaps.” 

“Thoughtful... yes; that just describes him. Oh, what a thinker 
he is! He hasn’t time to be... what’s the word?... emotional; has 
he? He leaves all that to me.” , 

‘“*And.. you—you love him very much, Sylvia ?” 

‘*Love him !” A wave of rosy color swept up into the girl’s face. Then 
a smile broke from her lips, and in a trice the smile vanished, leaving 
them serious again. ‘‘I couldn’t tell anyone how I loved him, Miriam, 
no matter what language I should seek to use. But there are lovely 
things I now and then see about me that seem to. . to give the depth and 
strength of my love expression... Oh, this has an idle and even a silly 
ring, I know! It’s.. it’s mere sentimentalism, no doubt. But there 
are sights in nature. . yes, and sounds, too, that seem. . . well, they seem 
to mean my love. The other day—it’s not so long ago—just before the 
golden-rods began to be nipped by the more frosty nights—I—I chanced to 
pass an immense field of them... I'd driven out alone in the phaeton ; 
neither you nor mamma cared to drive, so I went alone. It was three or 
four miles off, over by the Abercrombie farms. The sky was very blue, 
and had not asingle cloud. There spread that great golden glory, and 
in. . in the way it offered all its riches to the heaven above it 1. . I saw 
my love for Aim as a kind of splendid symbol... This is only nonsense, 
Miriam, of course. But I thought, while I looked, that those bright flow- 
ers had the same warmth and passion and surrender for the sky they 
were gazing up into and. . and silently adoring, as I have for him... 
Oh, Miriam, if you'd ever loved like this you’d understand me better... 
But you haven’t loved so, have you ?” 

‘*No, Sylvia ... never.” 

‘* You say that in such a strange voice! I hope I’m not...” She paused, 
and the larkspur eyes glistened with an eager, surprised sympathy. ‘I 
hope, Miriam, that I’m not reminding you of any . . any sadexperience? I 
should hate so to open an old wound, if you had one.” 

‘** You're opening no old wound, Sylvia.” 

‘* Ah! you say that in a different voice! Well, I’m glad. And I must 
gonow. Just look at my hair! what a tumble it’s in; and dinner-time 
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almost here! ... Miriam, I trust I haven’t bored you to death with my 
foolish talk !” 

‘* No, Sylvia. . . you’ve interested me.” 

‘Have I, really?.. Miriam, you.. you don’t look just like yourself, 
somehow.” 

“Tm... no, I’m not feeling quite as well as I could wish.” 

‘*Ah..too bad!” Sylvia had taken a step toward the door, but she now 
retraced it and caught one of Miriam’s hands in her own. ‘‘ Why, your 
hand is quite cold.” 

it cold ?” 

‘* You walked too far this morning. You took a great stroll, didn’t you ? 
You were not home for luncheon. We told them to save yousome. Did 
you not have luncheon afterward ?”” 

‘*No..I had no appetite. But I’ve rested, and feel much better than I 
did. I shall be all right soon.” 

Sylvia went to the door, now. Just as she reached it she put up both 
hands behind her back to arrange a falling strand of her tawny, copious 
hair. 

‘* Well, if you’re noé all right at dinner, you must be prepared to have 
us worried about you. Remember, we pride ourselves on having made a 
permanent cure of you, and we'd all feel terribly disappointed at the faint- 
est sign of a relapse.” 

She had half opened the door when Miriam slipped toward her and put 
a hand on her arm. 

‘* Kiss me, Sylvia,” she said. 

‘Kiss you? A hundred times, if you want!” And she threw both arms 
round Miriam’s neck... A little later she drew back, her embrace not yet 
relinquished, and scanned the face she had just kissed on lips and cheeks 
and brow, with her cloudless, childish, heaven-colored eyes. ‘* How queer 
for you toask me! We’re not bidding good-bye to one another. [I'll see 
you in a few minutes at dinner.” 

“ce Yes. ” 

‘*Then why did you—?” 

‘*Oh, nothing. A faney.. that was all. There, go and arrange your 
hair; it ¢srather tumbled. But it makes you prettier, after all.” 

Sylvia blushed again. ‘‘Do you think me pretty, Miriam?” she asked 
falteringly. 

‘‘T think you,” came the answer, ‘‘ one of the most beautiful girls I have 
over seen—and I know you to be the purest, sweetest, and best! There, 
now, go and do up your hair.” 

Sylvia stood with her hand on the knob of the door, laughing. Her 
laugh had the silver noise in it of a brook that babbles among reeds and 
cresses 

‘* Well, that 7s acompliment! And do you know, you’ve hardly ever paid 
me one before. I’ve often told you you were beautiful, but... oh, I suppose 
you mean it as a sort of wedding-present.” 

‘** Yes,” said Miriam, ‘‘T do.” 

Sylvia darted away. Miriam stood quite still for a few seconds. Then 
she went to one of the windows. The meon had risen. Against its ruddy 
glamour the boughs of the hemlocks were keenly black. The lake beyond 
them had caught a streak or two of random crimson. Vaguely on either 
side of these were glimpses of its dark, polished expanse. 

‘Now is the time,’ thought Miriam. 

She stole, a little later, outside into the hall. Her face was like a face 
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carved from some sort of swarthy marble. She listened a moment, and 
then darted lightly toward the rear of the house. At the upper landing of 
a narrow staircase she paused again. All was silent. She passed down 
with noiseless feet. The rear part of the lower hall was quite bright. She 
traversed a few yards of it and gained adoor. At once, after that, she 
was amid the spicy covert of a cedar-copse that she knew well. 

It wasa roundabout walk to the path that met the hemlocks, and the 
grasses through which she hurried drenched with their dampness her 
speeding feet. The katydids were clamorous in the still, dewy, moon-fired 
air. They seemed to take human voices and call on every side of her their 
strange sentences of mockery, of admonition, of wild, hobgoblin detention. 

Presently she was under the shade of the hemlocks. It was so dark 
there on the hard, smooth path, that but for a red, fortuitous glance of the 
moon she could hardly have found her way toward the lake. 

But she did find it. And near its margin, where the rumpled maple 
leaves were hanging large and dead-black against the bloody glow of moon- 
rise, waited a human figure. 

It advanced to meet her. It was Matarand. ‘‘ Well, you came,” he said. 

‘* Yes, I’m here,” she answered. 

There was enough light for her to see the exultant smile he strove to repress. 

‘¢ And you'll go with me?” he asked. 

** Yes—to-night—now,” she said. 

After that they went away together in the moony gloom, side by side. 


‘So,’ he thought, with secret triumph, ‘ she will sooner or later be my 
wife, after all.’ 

‘No matter what may happen,’ she was thinking at the same moment, 
‘T will never marry that man.’ 

Suddenly they both came to an impediment in their path. It was a dead 
tree that had fallen. Its trunk lay outside the open stretch they were 
crossing, but its hard, stiff boughs made a stern obstruction there. 

Matarand strode forward a little, stamping and crushing his way through 
the bare forked branches, Then he turned and gave his hand to Miriam. 

‘¢Come on,” he said; ‘‘ it’s all right.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLancr: 12mo 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
pains and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 

The plot is ae and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
) ig sustained to the end. 
| The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
photographs of the parasites who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It ia 
gne of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


| IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


| This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously concealed, even 
| from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 

society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
| ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
| modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
¢ the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


| RENTS IN OUR ROBES. By Mus. Frank Lestir, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted ee 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 
pected to bestow upon such a subject. “ Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no lesa 
than it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AND OTHER POEMS. By W110ox, author 
of “ Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 

tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion bo “ Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words.’ 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a rich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in pointed illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. 
Indeed, no one can be thoraqughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
| years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


IFE AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 

DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samuen Suites, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “‘ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. | 

Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Selt 


Help” series. ‘Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
threshald of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early man- 
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ASHES OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. 
By Epwarp Heron-Aten. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


is the work of a very vigorous and culti- men, until at last he meets a beautiful 
~~ 98 well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 
rvi 


brain.—Brooklyn Eagle cannot convince of his sincerity. This is his | 


Tt is sll about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishme=t for a crime he committed in his 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicage Tribune. 
love of women and earning the envy of 


IVORCED A Novel. By Mapetrne Vinton author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter,” 
“ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.— Tribune. 


TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Roserr AtexanpEer Guwy, MD. 3 
Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author is a 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulants, 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many cases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the truth. Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring mental strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera- « 
tive influence. The same is trve in regard to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide circulation, as it contains information vouched 
for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great practical 
value.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HY WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 

POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By S.8. Broom. Containing 

a concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 

as taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 

proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By George Bancrorr. Two vols.in one. 12mo. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
citizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 
who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for these‘ 
delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 
and profit the remainder of their lives.—The Churchman. 


IFTY YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mrs. Karnertnr 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popular 
history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting classic. 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,’ which should be the title of “Fifty Years a 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinct, concise 2 
accurate account of the history of the past fifty years. Those who do not care to givé 
the time to the larger history will find this book a valuable substitute —London Academy. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


HE EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. Nem. 12mo. Bound 
in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. 
This cook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a 
oung housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, 
by on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these three 
words: economical, reliable, practical. 


nities BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


4 charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popular 
= for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
iénds. 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Josep Devey. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
These stately contributions to the practical philosophy of life have no rivals in mod- 


ern Titerature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. 


ENECA’S MORALS: On a Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency. 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 
moral sentiments he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world. 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. By 


Hersert Spencer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 

ge of that book will be well worth careful study. In these four chapters—I. What 

tnowledge is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV. 
Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


EN THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samurn Warren, B. C. L. 1 vol. 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first published, and ye 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever ¢iven a more faithft 
portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his murvelousstory of the 
ny and downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is brimful of wit, 2a@ is as health- 

as it is merry. 


O* LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mill “ On Liberty” has come to be justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
- _ brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be master of this 

ok, 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. By Witiam 
Carteton. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of 979 pages is brimful, from first to last, of genuine Irish humor. 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish race ; 
whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance of many wrongs have won for them 
the evmpathy and admiration of the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Seay STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 
Pravost, A new translation, hy Apraye W, Gunpry, from the French edition ef 
1753, with over 200 full-page and pther illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
Leloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 
engravings, is $20.] 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 

Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“Laurens”), with an introduction by 

Rey. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 

full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo. 
edition, $1.50. 


OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Haaty. 
Illustrated by 25 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00. Cloth, school edition, $1.25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION; 

OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


ILL NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half 
calf, $9.00. 

To speak at this late day in _—— of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” would be like 
painting marble or gilding refined gold. No American library, public or private, is com- 
plete without this work. This is a new edition, printed from new plates, at a very 
moderate price. 


ES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hveo. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 
same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 
$9.00 ; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 


“Tes Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 
Hugo, that brightest literary light of modern France. This book, once carefully read, will 
never be forgotten. The study of it is an education. 


MILE’S SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols., 


12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box. $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. Ly illustration and anecdote the autior wins the attention of the youthful 
reader and keups it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 
taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christma 
present tu ) vung people in their early formative years. 
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EMORIES OF THE MEN WHO SAVED THE UNION, Lincoln. 
Stanton, Chase, Seward, Gen. Thomas, etc., with new portraits. By Donn Piat? 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


This is one of the ablest books on the Every word of the volume is thorough)y 
war, and will create a sensation.— Times. readable, and no one who ins it will lay 
Very few men had the opportunity of it aside without going to the end. —The 
knowing the inside history of the war as American, Baltimore. 
well as Mr. Piatt.—Courier, New Haven. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE. A review of*the Principles, Practices and 
Problems of Society. Ry Grorcr C. Lorimer, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


No one can read this book without that show the author to be a man thoroughly 
obtaining a better insight into problems abreast of the times.—Chicago News. 
underlying the social fabric.—Chicago Her- The author’s fairness of discussion and 

; clearness of treatment commend the work 

The lectures are marked by a breadth of to a careful reading.—Binghamton R: 
thonght, and a minuteness of observation lican. 


LMO’S MODEL SPEAKER, for Platform, School and Home, arranged 

on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for Twelve Evening Entertain- 
ments; Selections suitable for Juvenile Gatherings; Brief Responses to Encores: 
Addresses for Weddings, Presentations, Farewells and Welcomes. Compiled by Thoms 
W. Handford. (16th edition.) 12mo. Cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 


NTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. By Sister Frances M. Crars, the 


Nun of Kenmare., 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


The good sister alternately deals effective blows against Mr. George’s impracticabilitiee 
and urges upon the rich, alike ecclesiastical as lay, the inauguration of true anti-poverty 
from the top of society. * * * The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy 
for poverty than science—Brooklyn Eagle. 


wa AND LABOR. A Series of Short and Simp’< Studies. By Crrvs 
Exper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


So excellent a manual of sound, eco- ina most attractive manner.—Philadedphia 
nomie philosophy ought to be widely circu- Evening Bulletin. 
fated. * * It is not a book written by Mr. Elder’s book is a compound of sound 
a capitalist nor by a workingman. But it argument, apt illustration, noble sentiment 
gives good advice to all classes, and gives it and vigorous language.— Inter Ocean, Chieago 


A BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor and Paris. By Rev. Artavr 
Swaze. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Those who read “A Boston Girl” will Those who are pining for an origina! 
like it, and those who do not read it will, if American novel will be gratified upon read 
they only knew it, miss spending an agree- ing this volume.— Kansas City Times. 

able hour or two.—San Francisco Call. 


RINCESS SOPHIA-ADELAIDE The deserted daughter of Queer 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, illustrated, 50 cents. 


. The authoress asserts in the most emphatic way, that she is Sophia- adelaide, Princess 
Royal of England and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle, on 
Ncvember 21, 1840, that her father was Prince Albert Edward of Germany, and that her 
mother is Queen Victoria. The portrait of the author printed in the volume bears ar 
unmistakable resemblance to Queen Victoria —Minneapolis Tribune. 
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ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition 
at 17 vols., cloth, $20.00. 


in| The area over which the literary work of Mr. Simms has extended shows untiring 
patience, as the following list indicates : 


I. The Partisan: A Romance of the 1 Richard Hurdis: A Taie of Alabama. 


Revolution. . Border Beagles: A Tale of Missis- 
H. Mellichampe: A Legend of the San- —. 
tee. XI. Charlemont: A Tale of Kentucky. 
NI. Katharine Walton; or, The Rebel of XII. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky 
Dorchester.. Tragedy. 
IV. The Scout; or, The Black Riders of XIII. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 
the Congaree. XIV. The Yemassee: A Romance of South 
V. Woodcraft; or, The Hawks about the Carolina. 
Dovecote. XV. Southward, Ho! A Spell of Sun 
VI. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the shine. 


og XVI. The Wigwam and Cabin. 

HT Vil. Eutaw: A Sequal to the Forayers. XVII Vasconselos: A Romance of the 
VHI. Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. New World. 

i One of the most pleasant and effective ways of becoming acquainted with the roman- 

Hi tic history of the various portions of this great country is by the study of the works of 

William Gilmore Simms. 


i RELAND SINCE THE UNION. 1800-1886. By Jusrix H. McCarruy, 
Hh M.P. 1 vol., large, 12mo, $1.50. 

This is a series of well written sketches reciting the leading events of Irish history 
from 1798 to the current time. There are few men better fitted to write such a history 
than the author. It is not intended as an exhaustive, or even complete history, but a 


series of pen pictures which will give the student a clear insight into the merits of the 
political questions now occupying such large space in the minds of the friends of Ireland. 


ORKS OF REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Canon of West, 


minster. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Canon Farrar has won for himself great renown, both in the old world and the new. 
He is one of those fine spirits whose name will be linked in coming years with such men 
as George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and John Keble. The two works above named should 
have a place in the library of every Christian scholar and student. 


HE KENTUCKY COOKERY BOOK. A Book for Housewives. By 
Mrs. Peter A. WuiTe. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The recipes of this book have all been carefully tested by the author. The book is 
not a book of experiments, but of recipes tried and proved. The work has become quite 
popular, and is now in its fourth edition. The special feature of this book is seen in the 
eare with which the author has given the exact proportions necessary for the working 
out of each recipe. 


Bape THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS —In Poetry 


and Prose, from the master minds of all ages. Arranged for daily use by THosas 
Hanprorp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This is a book especially for the thoughtful. Its compilation has been the pleasant 
work of many years. The arrangement of these quotations in daily portions—a page for 
every day in the year—suggests that this book is eminently suitable for daily use by those 
who love to nurture heart and ntind with great and noble thoughts. The body needs its 
daily food, and in this volume a daily mental repast is offered to the reader. Ten minutes 
each morning spent in the perusal of the page for the day will supply the mind wtb 
material for wise musings through all the day. 
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PUBLICHTIONS 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAXTON EDITION. 
200 VOLUMES. 


PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE, 


Adventures Among The Indians. By W.H. 
Kingston. 

Beauehampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. | 

Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Cast Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 

Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Confession. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Deep Down. R. M. Ballantyne. 

Deerslayer (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 

Don Quixote. By Miguel Cervantes. 

Erling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Eutaw. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Fire Brigade (The). By R.M. Ballantyne. 

Forayers gnc By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Giant Raft (The). By Jules Verne. 

Guy Rivers. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Hunting In The Great West. By G. O. 
Shields. 

Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 

oar The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 

oper. 

Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Mysterious Island (The). By Jules Verne. 

Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Pathfinder (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 

Perilous Adventures By Land and Sea. By 

_ John Frost, LL.D. 

Rifle and Hound in Ceyion. By Sir Samuel 
Baker. 

Richard Hurdis. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

obinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

‘cout (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

secret Dispatch (The) By James Grant. 

Southward Ho! By W. Gilmore Simms, 

Spy (The). By Fenimore Na sa 

Family Rebinson. By Wyss and Mon- 
tolieu. 

Thrilling Seenes Among The Indians. By 
T. M. Newson. 

Tour of The World in Eighty Days. By 
Jules Verne. 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea. 
By Jules Verne. 

Vasconselos. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Woodcraft. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Wigwam and Cabin (The). By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 

Young Foresters (The). By W. H. Kingston. 

Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms. 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 

File 113. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Gilded Clique (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
In Peril Of His Life. By Emile Gaboriay 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
Monsieur Lecog. By Emile Gaboriau. 
eg of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau. 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. 

Crown of Wild Olive and Queen of The Air. 
By John Ruskin. 

Ethics of The Dustand A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last. By 


John Ruskin. 
Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 
Complete Letter Writer. By Thomas W. 
andford. 
Ladies’ Etiquette. 
Ladies’ Family Physician. By Pye Henry 
Chavesse. 
Needles and Brushes, Embroidery and 


Fancy Work. 
Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. By 


R. H. and Elizabeth Stoddard. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


ZEsop’s Fables. 100 illustrations. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian 


Andersen. 

Arabian Nights (The). 

Grimm’s Popular Tales. By the Brothers 
Grimm. 

Gulliver’s Travels and Baron Munchausen. 
By Dean Swift and R. E. Raspe. 


FICTION. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Airy F; Lilian. By Duchess.” 

All In A Garden Fair. By Besantand Rice. 

Arundel Motto (The). By Mary Cecil Hay. 

Beauty's Daughters. By “The Duchess.” 

Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Beyond Pardon. By Bertha M. Clay. 

! Broken Wedding Ring (A). B 


Clay. 
Called Back and Dark Day 
way. 
Cardinal Sin 


Daughter of Heth (A). 
Doris. By “The Duchess.”. 
Dora Thorne. By Bertha M..Clay. 5 
Dick’s Sweetheart. By “The Duchess.” 
Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. ~~~-—~. 
ee. Atonement (The). By Bertha 


Clay. 

East + By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Eugene Aram. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Endymion. By Benjamin Disraeli. 

Faith and Unfaith. By “The Duchess.” 
Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 

For Lilias. By Rosa N. Carey. 

Green Pastures and Picadilly. By Wm. 


Ae 


Black. 
Great Expectations. By Chas. Dickens. 
Heart and Science. By Wilkie Collins. 


Henry Esmond. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
_ Her Desperate Victory. By Mrs. M. L. 


Rayne. 
Her Mother’s Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Ione Stewart. By Miss E. Linn Linton. 
Ishmaelite (An). By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
Jobn Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. 
Kenelm — By Bulwer Lytton. 
King Arthur. Miss Mulock. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Hag- 


rd. 
Salles Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
on 


Lady Branksmere. By “The Duchess.” 
Love Works Wonders. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Macleod of Dare. By Wm. Black. 
Madcap Violet. By Wm. Black. 

Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarthy. 
Mental Struggle (A). By “The Duchess.” 
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yr Phreé Feathers. By Wm. B 
* To the Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Brad- 


er and Her Bridesmaids. By Julia 

tretton. 

Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 

Molly Bawn. By “The Duchess.” 

Mrs. Geoffrey. By “ The Duchess.” 

New Magdalen (The). By Wilkie Collins. 

Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil 
a 


Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 

Parisians (The). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Paul and Virginia, Rasselas and Vicar of 
Wakefield. By St. Pierre, Johnson and 


Goldsmith. 

Phantom Fortune. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

Phyllis. By “The Duchess.” 

Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By “The 
Duchess.” 


Princess of Thule (A). By Wm. Black. 
Repented at Leisure. By Bertha M. Clay. } 
ola. By George Eliot. E 

. By “The Duchess.” 


Bulwer Lytton. 


Children of ventures ofa Phaeton. By Wm, 


y Wm. Black. 
lack. 


don. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas- 

Tom Brown At Oxford. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Two On A Tower. By Thos. Hardy. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. 

Wanda. . By Ouida. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. By Geo. Macdonald. 

Woman’s Temptation (A). By Bertha M. 

a 


Clay. 
Wosing O’t. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Yolande. By Wm. Black. 


Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter 

Scott. 


Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scctt. 
Jvanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 


Willy Reilly. By Wm. Carleton. y 


| 
a Bells. By Wm. Black. | 
| By Vo She. Rider Haggard. 
Sunrise. By: Wm. Black. 
ppshine dnd Roses. By Bertha M. Clay. 
'Fale.of Two Cities (A). By Charles Dickens, 
“Phat utiful Wretch. B 


Edition de Luxe. 


POEMS PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


AuTHOR oF “PoEems oF PLEASURE,”’ ‘* MAURINE,” Etc., Etec. 


Large Quarto Handsomely illustrated in photogravure, wood 
engraving, and Ives’ process plates, 
BY 
Graves, Cady, Rhodes, and others. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, - - $4.00 
Full Morocco, - - - - 7.50 


T can truthfully be said that not another book of poems published 
] in this country has had so large a sale as “ Poems of Passion.” 
Forty-seven editions of it have been published in its original low- 
priced form. The publishers believe that such a sale justifies them in 
the enormous expense and labor to which they have been put in 
preparing this 
EDITION DE LUXE, 


Those who already possess the cheaper edition, and have learned 
to love the author and her works, will be sure to enrich themselves 
by ordering a copy of this magnificent edition. And those who 
desire a suitable gift-book, to give away during the holidays, cannot 
find anything near one-half as pretty in the bookmakers’ art at the 
same price. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK and SAN FRANEISCO. 
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BOOKS TALKED ABOUT. 


THE PROFESSOR’S' SISTER. 


By Jutian Hawrnorne, author of ‘‘A Dream and a Forgetting, ”? ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


* Mr. Hawthorne’s most recent novel, and the strongest he has yet written. aifoale with occultism, love, 
and though the scene is laid in Germany, several of The 
begins in the first chapter, and is sustained to the end. oi 


DIVIDED LIVES. | 

By Epear Fawcert, author of ‘‘ The Ambitious Woman,’’ ‘‘ The False Friend, * “n Hope- 

less Case,’’ ‘‘ Tinkling Cymbals,’’ etc. Cloth, $1 00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

This is Mr. Fawcett’s latest and most powerful work. It is the stotysof a young 
through the intervention of a female frie is made to believe her lover unworthy of her, 
elderly millionaire in a fit of pique ; and of the “divided lives’ of the two lovers in consequence. 
THAT GIRL FROM TEXAS. 

By Jeannette H. Watworrs, author of ‘‘ The Bar Sinister,” Southern 

“The New Man at Rossmere,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant and sensational society novel, the scene shifting between New York and N rt, written 
by a well-known and favorite writer. The novel has been dramatised for the exclusive benefit of 
actress, Miss Estelle Clayton. 


, and is expected to be performed by her during the coming season. 
FLORENCE FABLES. 


By Wa. J. Fiorence (Comedian). Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A volume of most charmi omy a in ie amet yet graphic style, and with delightful ae and 
by W. J. Florence, the well- h 


edian. whose great creations, BARDWELL “The 
Dollar,” and Carrain Curt in and Son,’’ are known everywhere 
Maine to California 


the United States, 
OLD MAN GILBERT. 
By Euizasera W. (Kamba ).. Small 8vo., cloth, $1.00. 


. Paper covers, 
50 cents. Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), says of it : 
that in recent no American magazine has printed so strong a 
oon = Gilbert’ is one of the most remarkable contributions that have been le to American 
re since the a 


“The story takes its name from an old family negro, and the character of this negro is drawn with a skill 
that amounts to 


C=. "indeed, the old negro is a creation, and as such he is a permanent addition to our 
literature. * * * those who know ~ appreciate the phase of American life it describes, no praise can add 
of the story, and no detraction belittle the remarkable creation of Old Man 


EDEN. 


By Epear Saurus, author of “The Truth about Tristrem Varick,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


In this nove] Mr. Saltus describes an episode in a honeymoon. The PaaS 
and the scene Fifth Avenue. As a picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned b: every lover of 
the 

A NEW “ROMANCE OF TRE 19th CENTURY.” 


EROS. 
A novel. B tiieed Daintrey, author of ‘‘ Miss Varian of New York.’’? 12mo. 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. Strong, interesting, and delightful. 


‘MARIE. 
A Seaside Episode. By J. P. Ritter, Jz. With Illustrations by Coultaus. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
In this poem, the authe - tells an Satreesting love story in an sacnpdingy bright, clever, and amusing 
fashion, that reminds one “ogre deal of Byron’s “ — ”” Incidentally. he sati society in a light vein 


of humor, and in a style tl at ful ande - rae c. The volume contains over forty illustrations, and 
is an admirable specimen of the fookmaker’ 8 ar 


A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 


Being the unpremeditated Confessions of a not cata” gg Frivoloa Girl (extracted from the 
“private correspondence of Miss Evelyn J. Dwyer), By Nora Heten WarppvEL. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 re Thirty eantital lilustrations by Graves. 

“The story is very readable.”—J. Y. 


un. 
** Cleverly conceived and as Seva’ told and has a dash of French flavor in it."—Hartford Courant 
“No Ameriean novel has been so Deautifully illustrated. * * * 


ap original work, bracing and Rigpant 
as Worcestershire sauce or a bottle of thirty year oid sherry.”— The Argv utimore. " 


Cloth, 
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